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PAIGE 





Che Standard of Value and Quality 


We want you and your family to FIND FOR YOUR- 
SELVES in this new Paige Fleetwood “Six-38” 
($1050) your ideal of what a five-passenger 
motor car should be. 

We want you to find for yourself the tremendous 
POWER, sturdiness and reliability of the motor. 
You will neec' this on steep hills, in sand, for all 
those road-conditions that bring out the real worth 
of a motor. We want you to find for yourself 
the flexibility of the motor (from 2% to 60 miles 
an hour) and the remarkable ease of control. 

We want you to see for yourself the beauty of line 
and design, the elegance and the luxury of the 
equipment and furnishing throughout. 

We want you to find for yourself the REAL VALUE 
and QUALITY and SUPREMACY of Paige cars. 

We want to make this vital point. A cheaper pur- 
chase price isn’t necessarily a saving. Often it 
proves later to be a liability—a heavy and need- 
lessexpense. Thousands of motor car owners— 
some say as high as 33% per cent. of all owners 
—have disposed of the cheaper cars with which 
they began, for cars of real value, quality and 
character. 

Why? Because they have found that the cheaper 
cars haven’t given them the comfort, the service, 
the saving in upkeep and, at the end of the year, 
the v.iue as an investment 
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Ask Paige owners why they bought Paiges and con- 
tinue year after year to buy Paiges. They will 
tell you YOUR final choice will be a Paige; that 
it is expensive to experiment with anything below 
Paige Quality; that it will save you time, money 
oe oO to buy a Paige FIRST and buy 
it : 


In their efforts to keep pace with Paige Cars—the 
Fleetwood and the seven-passenger “Six-46”— 
other manufacturers of Light Sixes are ‘ntroduc- 
ing radical features—new designs—new power 
plants—new engineering theories. These are 
all experiments. 


Why should YOU risk an experiment? 
Why should YOU consider anything but the nation- 


al standards of six-cylinder value—the five-pas- . 
senger Fleetwood “Six-38” at $1050 and the 4 


seven-passenger Fairfield “Six-46” at $1295? 


Paige cars have won the overwhelming endorsement 
of the American people. They have been per- 
fected to the current hour of motor car building. 
They are built and backed by one of the strong- 
est companies in the industry. 


Why buy anything but a proved, an established suc- 
cess? Why anything but a Paige? 
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Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 

















Best Time to Sow Lespedeza 

READER writes: “I have 40 

acres already plowed tor Japan 
clover. Would it be advisable to sow 
the seed in February? Is there dan- 
ger in the seed freezing and do they 
need to be covered?” 

In the southern half of Mississippi, 
where this reader lives, lespedeza or 
Japan clover seed may be sowed the 
latter part of February or first part 
of March. The seed will not be in- 
jured by freezing. If the seed ger- 
minate the plants may be killed by 
freezing, although it is probable that 
if the tops are killed the roots may 
live and come again. The chief rea- 
sons, however, why it is good prac- 
t'ce to sow early are that the seed 
do not usually germinate until warm 
weather, because lespedeza is a warm 
weather plant, and if sowed early the 
seed are in better condition to ger- 
minate when warm weather does 
come. In nature, the seed are scat- 
tered in the late fall and only ger- 
minate when the weather becomes 
warm. This is a good indication that 
early seeding is better as a general 
rule. Of course, later seeding, up to 
June 1, may give good results if mois- 
ture and other conditions are right; 


but early March seeding is usually 
better. ; 
If the seed could be covered, say 


only a quarter of an inch deep, possi- 
bly it would be well to cover them, 
but this is not practicable and as a 
general rule we would advise against 
attempting to cover the seed if sowed 
on ground freshly broken, or even on 
ground broken last fall, as when les- 
pedeza is sowed on oats. 

If this land is rough from the 
breaking we would first harrow and 
then sow the seed and not cover 
them. This is especially desirable if 
the seed are sowed early. Ii it is de- 
sired to harrow oats, and it is gener- 
ally a good practice to do so, we 
would harrow first and then sow the 
lespedeza seed. Some advise sowing 
the seed and then rolling, preferably 
with a corrugated roller. 





Dairymen Must Work to Cut the 
Cost of Production 

PRODUCER who keeps no ac- 

count of the cost of production, 
but depends on selling alone to se- 
cure his profits, is not likely to make 
a success of his business. The most 
successful producers are those who 
figure closely on the cost of product- 
ion, knowing that to reduce the cost 
of production adds to the profit, just 
the same as does adding to the sell- 
ing price. 

Our dairymen seem mostly to for- 
get this important economic fact. 
They make no effort to count the 
cost of production, or to find out 
which cows are the most economical 
producers. They refuse to do such a 
simple thing as weigh the milk from 
each cow, even though it does not 
consume more than 40 seconds a day 
per cow to do this. 

The manufacturer who took no ac- 
count of the cost of his raw materials 
or of the efficiency of the machines 
used in his factory would expect to 
fail, and his expectations would cer- 
tainly be realized if he had any com- 
petition. e 

To weigh the milk is the first nec- 
essary step in finding the most effi- 
cient machines, the most economical 
producers in the dairy herd, and the 
most important step in reducing the 
cost of the raw materials, the feeds, 
is to produce them ‘on the farm. 

Why pay. $35 a ton for cottonseed 


meal, even though it is an excellent 
dairy feed and 


cheaper than most 
other protein feeds at that price, 
when 35 bushels of soy beans and 


two tons of soy bean straw, contain- 
ing more feeding value than a ton of 
cottonseed meal, can be produced on 
two acres during four months of the 
growing season, at a cost of not ex- 
ceeding $25? 

The dairy business of the South 
needs three changes, and until these 
take place it can never be as success- 
ful as it should. These are. better 
cows, to get which it is necessary to 
weigh the milk: home-grown feeds, 


produced more cheaply by the dou- . 


ble-cropping system, which our cli- 
mate permits; and better dairymen, 
which will supply the first two re- 
quirements and properly care for and 
feed the cows. 





Cheapest Feed for a 1000-pound Mule 
A SOUTH Carolina reader writes: 
“T can buy corn at $1 per bushel, 
oats at 65 cents a bushel, cracked 
feed at $1.80 a hundred, and cotton- 
seed meal at $35 a ton. J have crab- 
grass and peavine hay. What is the 
cheapest feed and how much should 
be given to a 1,000-pound mule?” 
Corn at $1 a bushel is.1.785 cents a 
pound, and oats at 65 cents a bushel 
is 2.031 cents per pound. Since five 
pounds of corn is equal to six pounds 
of oats, it is apparent that the oats 
are too high-priced, excellent though 
they are for feeding horses. Henry 
states that four pounds of corn is 
equal to five pounds of oats, which is 
still more unfavorable to the oats. 
We are also compelled to leave the 
cracked feed out of consideratton, be- 
cause our reader has not told us what 
it is, or given its composition or an- 
alysis. 

We would suggest one part of cot- 
tonseed meal to five parts of corn by 
weight, and equal weights of crab- 
grass and peavine hay, for a hard- 
working mule. The quantity to be 
fed will depend on the amount of 


work done and the individual needs 
of the particular mule being fed. For 
a mule doing hard work it will re- 
quire from 1% to 1% pounds of grain 
a day for every 100 pounds of weight, 
and from 1 to 1% pounds of hay per 
day per 100 pounds of the mule’s 
weight. 

For an idle mule we would increase 
the hay and decrease the grain be- 
cause the hay is likely to be cheaper 
than such high-priced grains. 

With corn at $1 a bushel and oats 
at 65 cents a bushel, it looks as if 
these ought yet to be good crops for 
some South Carolina farmer to pro- 
duce. 





Cottonseed Cake and Meal Have a 
Relatively High Value as Feeds 


HE following conclusions are 
drawn from experiments con- 
ducted in Wyoming to determine (1) 


the value of “Cottonseed Cake vs. 
Cold Pressed Cattonseed Cake for 
Beef Cows,” and (2) the value of 


“Mixed Grains vs. Cottonseed Cake 
for Growing Beef Cattle.” 

1. “In rations for beef cows 2.4 
pounds of cottonseed cake when fed 
with native hay proved practically 
equal in feeding value to 3 pounds of 
cold pressed cake. 

2. In growing rations for beef 
heifers a ration of 4 pounds of a mix- 
ture of equal parts of corn meal and 
mill run (wheat) bran gave better 
gains than did 2 pounds of cotton- 
seed cake. 

3. Under certain conditions the 
ration in which the grain mixture 
was used made the cheaper gains: 
Under other conditions the cotton- 
seed cake was more economical.” 

It required 209 pounds each of corn 
and mill run wheat bran (bran and 
shorts) to equal 260 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal measured in pounds of 
gain made by the cattle. Or in other 
words, with native hay it required 
418 pounds of an equal mixture of 
corn and bran to make a gain of 100 
pounds in weight, while it only re- 
quired 260 pounds of cottcnseed cake 
and native hay to make 109 pounds 
oes, This makes 1 pound of cot- 
tonseed cake equal to 1.6 pounds of 
an equal mixture of corn and mill 
run bran. 





SOME MODERN RIP VAN WINKLES 

















SY 





hopelessly behind the times. 





Rip Van Winkle, you remember, was Washington Irving’s celebrated 
character who fell asleep and slept twenty years, and when he awoke he was 
In the above cartoon the man who, in these days 
of labor-saving machinery, cuts his grain and hay with the cradle and the 
scythe, or who sows his seed by hand instead of with a grain drill , is pictured 
as the Rip of modern days—the man who has slept while the world moved on. 


Courtesy Tractor Farming. 








* 
Even this is an excellent showing 
for the cottonseed cake, but one of 
the four animals did not eat the cake 
well and made 40 per cent less gain 
than the average of the other three. 
But even with this unfavorable 
condition, if we assume a price of 
56 cents a bushel for corn and $20 a 
ton for mill run wheat bran, cotton- 
seed cake had a value of $32 per ton. 
And yet we have Southern feeders 
buying wheat bran at $24 to $28 a ton 
and corn at from 70 cents to $1 a 
bushel and still think cottonseed 

meal too high to feed at $35 a ton. 


Feed for Milk Cows 


READER wishes a ration for 800 

to 900-pound cows giving 18 to 30 
pounds of milk daily with 5 or 5% 
per cent butterfat. The feeds avail- 
able are: 





Cottonseed meal, 37 per 


cent protein, 
at per ton 


CE Ca CE Ee ee te 34.00 
Wheat bran, 14 per cent protein, at 

OR UR ig NG OF Sted, EES EW be Vide a See 27.50 
Corn Meal, At. Her TOW is 6006s 6 ken 30.00 


Alfalfa No. 2 hay, grown on the farm, 

We can well afford to ignore the 
size of the cows, by allowing them to 
consume all the alfalfa hay they will 
take. This is especially desirable, for 
it is probably thecheapest feed avail- 
able. 

There are two rules for estimating 
the grain or concentrates that should 
be given a dairy cow: First, one 
pound of grain may be given daily for 
every pound of butter fat produced per 
week; or second, one pound of grain 
may be given daily for every three 
to three and a half pounds of milk: 
per day. With the amount of milk 
produced and the per cent of butter 
fat given or known the first rule is 
regarded as better. If we assume that 
a cow gives 20 pounds a day of 5% per 
cent milk, then she will produce 140 
pounds of milk in a week, and there 
will be 7.7 pounds of butter fat in the 
milk for the week. According to the 
first rule, such a cow should receive 
7.7 pounds or 7!4to8 pounds of grain 
a day. If a cow gives 25 pounds of 
milk a day containing 5 per cent but- 
ter fat, then, by this rule, she should 
get about 834 or9 pounds of grain a 
day, for she will give 175 pounds of 
milk in 7 days, 5 per cent of 175 is 8.75. 
By the second rule a cow giving 20 
pounds of milk a day should receive 
from 6 to 7 pounds of grain a day, 
and that would be ample if the milk 
only contained, say, 4 per cent butter 
fat, especially when the roughage is 
alfalfa hay and a fair part of the 
grain a rich feed like cottonseed 
meal. 

Of the grain feeds, cottonseed meal 
at $34 a ton is cheaper than wheat 
tran at $27.50, or than corn meal at 
$30 a ton; but as the roughage is al- 
falfa hay it is necessary to feed the 
corn to obtain the required carbohy- 
drates. 

For cows giving less than 25 pounds 
of mitk a day we suggest two parts 
of corn meal to one part of cotton- 
seed meal by weight. For cows giv- 
ing 2& to 30 pounds of milk a day pos- 
sibly equal parts of corn meal and 
cottonseed meal might give better re- 
sults. but with alfalfa hay for rough- 
age it is doubtful if more than one 
part cf cottonseed meal should be 
given to two parts of corn meal. 

We would not feed wheat bran at 
$27.50 a ton except to an extra good 
prceducer, and then only when she 
had proved on a thorough trial that 
she would pay a profit on its cost. If 
bran is used one part of cottonseed 
meal and wheat bran each and two 
parts of corn meal, with alfalfa hay 
for roughage, ought to make an ex- 
cellent ration. 





A QUESTION OF ALIBI 


The Colonel: Look here, Berrybutton! Are 
you the confounded black scoundre] that 
broke into my henhouse the other night? 

Brother Berrybutton: Dunnuh, sah, whud- 
der I is’or not, ‘twell vou-all specifies what 
night ’twuz!—Exchange. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W. F. Massey 














Blight-resistant Tomatoes 
ty HAT variety of tomato is 
resistant to blight?” 

[ know none that is resistant in in- 
fected soil. You can breed a more re- 
sistant variety by taking seed from 
plants that live while others fail 
around them, and thus breed up a 
more resistant strain. 


most 


Tobacco Stems 
“LEASE give me the chemical an- 
alysis of tobacco stems as a fer- 
tilizer.” 

Tobacco stems have 2.35 per cent 
nitrogen, 8.20 per cent potash and .70 
per cent of phosphoric acid. Where 
they can be had at a reasonable price 
they will make a good manure after 
they are well decayed. 





Why Not Give Your True Postoffice 
Address ? 


ETTERS addressed to Mrs. G. 

Bowie, Inica, Va., and W. R. Bar- 
ret, Barretville, Tenn., have been re- 
turned from Washington endorsed 
“No such postoffice”. If these parties 
will send stamp and tell me where 
they can get mail I will forward the 
letters. 


Lime and Garden Peas 


53 ILL burnt shell lime be good for 
garden peas?” 

Doubtless if the soil needs lime it 
will make better conditions for the 
growth of the garden peas, but it is 
said lime on garden peas makes the 
peas hard to cook. But that is a mat- 
ter for the user and hardly for the 
trucker. 





Johnson Grass 
**¥ HAVE some bay land with five or 
six inches of soil, and water 
sometimes stands on it in spots, and 
there is no way to drain it. Can I 
grow Johnson grass on this land?” 
| rather expect that Johson grass 
will thrive there and make hay if you 
are careful to never allow it to make 
seed. If you do this you will 
have it all over your upland and over 
your neighbors’ land. 


soon 


Burning Woodland Annually 


“7 AM enclosing a clipping in re- 
gard to burning woodland. I wish 
you would reply.” 

The clipping is an article by some 
one advising the burning over of 
woodland every year so that the trees 
can seed, It is absolutely the silliest 
thing | have seen any paper publish. 
What would be the use of the trees 
seeding if the undergrowth is burned 
off every year, and how soon would it 
be that the forest was barren—from 
the loss of the decaying organic mat- 
that covers the ground? 1 am sur- 
prised that the editor of the paper in 
question would print such stuff, and 
have told him so. 


Cold Storage Potatoes 
COUNTY agent writes: “I have 
had several farmers ask me about 

using the cold storage potatoes for 
planting the late crop. How do they 
compare for seed purposes with the 
home-grown product? How do they 
yield as compared with the home pro- 
duct? Do you think it advisable to 
use them?” 

I greatly prefer the cold storage 
seed for planting a late crop and to 
grow seed for the early crop the fol- 
lowing season. For this last purpose 
I would of course use one of the early 
varieties, but if only for winter table 
use would take a later sort. As com- 
pared with potatoes kept in the ordi- 
nary way for late planting, the cold 
storage potatoes are better, since 


they have lost nothing, while the oth- 
ers have shriveled and sprouted and 
are weakened. I plant late potatoes 
in deep furrows and cover lightly till 
they grow, and then gradually work 
the soi! to them till and then 
cultivate level and shallow and never 
hill up. as we do early potatoes. The 
object is to conserve moisture. 


level, 





Giant Mallows 


“WOU mentioned the Giant mallows 

in The Progressive Farmer, and 
I have searched some seed catalogs 
and failed to find them in any of 
them. Please tell me where I can get 
the seed.” 

These Giant mallows originated in 
the Meehan Nursery in Philadelphia 
from crossing our common white 
marshmallow with the red Florida 
one. The plants grow seven feet high 
and are covered with the gigantic 
flowers, as large as a breakfast plate, 
and ranging in color from white to 
pink and crimson. I could have saved 


growth of the crop. Then a mixture 
of 1,000 pounds of cottonseed meal 
and 1,000 pounds of 16 per cent acid 
phosphate would make a far better 
fertilizer than what you propose. 





Ground Oyster Shells 
i THERE any piant food in 
ground oyster shells?. What ef- 
fect will they have, on acid phosphate 
and cottonseed meal mixed together, 
and how much of the mixture per 
acre?” 

Plants do use fime to some extent, 
but we do not use lime as a fertilizer 
but to make conditions in the soil 
more favorable to most _ plants. 
Ground shells mixed with acid phos- 
phate may tend to revert the phos- 
phoric acid and make it less availa- 
ble and may drive off ammonia from 
cottonseed meal. If the soil is acid, 
as yours probably is, you should har- 
row in a ton of the ground shells per 
acre and then use your fertilizer. 





Lima Beans 


**¢NAN the Lima beans which grow in 

clusters be picked the whole 
cluster at once? What yield should I 
expect them to make? What is a 
good colored bean to plant at mid- 





THE REAL REMEDY 


age of 34 acres per laborer. 
acres. 


suffering from the “scarcity of labor.” 





POWER” 


HERE are, in round numbers, 8,000,000 acres of land under cultivation in 
North Carolina, and 233,000 persons cultivating these acres, making an aver- 
The State of New York has an average of 10] 
acres per laborer, Ohio 137 acres, Illinois 146, Pennsylvania 105, and lowa 218 
Thus we see that here in North Carolina we have 3.5 times as many 
laborers per acre as any other state mentioned, but still it is the only one that is 


Why isthis? To answer this question, we have but to glance at the census 
report for 1910. Here we find that New York has 4 1-7 horses and mules per 
farm hand, Ohio has 6 1-2, Pennsylvania 4 1-17, lowa 10 1-3, and Illinois 7 1-3, 
while here in North Carolina we have only | 1-4 per farm hand. 

The reason for such abnormal conditions is this: in the states named they 
have awakened to the modern methods of agriculture and have left the old 
slip-shod, haphazard ways of their grandfathers. 
supply lessening they did not call across the water for some Dago, Turk or 
Chinee to fill the vacant place, nor did they run up the black flag of despair. 
On the contrary, they saw the solution of the problem, not in the assimilation 
of some foreign element nor by abandoning the farm, but in the simple remedy 
of mule-muscle and machinery—and for us in the South also, mule-muscle and 
machinery is the solution of “scarcity of labor.” 


—J.W. Barrett in Student Farmer. 


FOR “SCARCITY OF 


When they felt the labor 








quantities of the seed last summer, 
but.as | have all I want [ did not do 
so. You can get them from Henry A. 
Dreer, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Making a Fertilizer 


“YT THINK I can make the following 

mixture for $29 a ton, and by us- 
ing 500 pounds an acre the cost would 
be $7.50 an acre. It is as follows: 


Cottonseed meal ............300 pounds 
Acid phosphate... ecesss ..300 pounds 
TR Ses sss 66) stir §.0 9 bos ra ee es 200 pounds 


Fish scrap 


re eer ret 100 pounds 
Nitrate DE -SOGG. 2k 60 6k oes 


.100 pounds 

My object in using lime is to make 
available some of the potash in the 
soil. Would it otherwise be object- 
ionable ?” 

I would never mix lime in a fertil- 
zer containing organic nitrogen like 
cottonseed meal and fish scrap, as it 
will tend to drive off ammonia. Then 
200 pounds, or rather the 100 pounds 
an acre, would have hardly any ap- 
preciable effect in releasing potash. If 
your land needs lime, lime it at the 
rate of a ton an acre and harrow it in 
well. Then it will have some effect 
in releasing potash. But in your sec- 
tion if you get your land well stored 
with humus-making material and lime 
occasionally and use acid phosphate 
liberally you will never need to buy 
potash at any time. Fish scrap sup- 
plies nitrogen only, and cottonseed 
meal carries nitrogen, phosphoric acid 
and some potash. It would then be 
better to depend on the meal entirely 
for the nitrogen and use the nitrate 
of soda as a side dressing during the 


summer for dry beans? Is it best to 
plant potatoes as soon as cut?” 

None of the varieties of the large 
white Lima beans will bear well in 
the South. For a climbing Lima bean 
the small Lima is the most prolific. 
This is our butter bean. Of the large 


Limas the thick-seeded or Potato 
Limas are best for the South. The 
best of these is the Fordhook Bush 
Lima. If you have a cluster of beans 


and all are full at same time, of 
course you can pull them. For a snap 
bean the Burpee Green Pod String- 
less is best. Plant Irish potatoes as 
soon as cut. 





Flower Queries 


“FT GREW some pretty gladioli the 

past year and wish to get more. 
Is there a white one? Name some 
varieties. I have heard that there is 
a great demand for the trailing ar- 
butus which grows all over our hills. 
Can you tell me where to ship it? 
Which is the best pansy? I had some 
the past season which were fine, but 
did not have the long stems of the 
florists’ pansies.” 

The best white gladiolus is one call- 
ed Peace. America is the best flesh- 
colored one, Niagara the best straw- 
colored, Sulphur King the best deep 
yellow, and Blue Jay the best blue. 
War is the best crimson and Princeps 
a brighter red. In regard to the Ar- 
butus, write to the S. S. Pennock- 
Meehan Co., 1608 Ludlow St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. They are floral commis- 
sion men, and if there is any prospect 
for making the shipment pay they can 


Ne 
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tell you. You can never get long 
stems on pansies in the open ground. 
The florists grow them under glass 
and they are more drawn up. The 
best time to sow pansy seed is in Au- 
gust, so as to get good strong plants 
for making early flowers, and the 
flowers made early in spring are al- 
ways better than those that come 
later in the hot weather. Seed sown 
in spring never make as fine flowers 
as the hot weather catches them. 


Peach Tree Borers 


sie HAT shall I do for my peach 


trees? Gum forms at the base 
of the trees and there are white 
worms that cut into the tree. They 
have killed several of my young 
trees.” 


Your trees are infested with borers, 
as all neglected trees are, and if let 
alone they will kill all your trees. 
Painting the lower foot length of the 
tree may to some extent prevent the 
moth from laying eggs there to hatch 
the borers, but the only way to keep 
rid of them is to go over the trees 
at least twice in spring and fall, and 
wherever the gum is seen go for the 
borers at once and cut them out and 
clean out the tracks. Some think 
that packing tobacco stems around 
the base of the tree after pulling the 
soil away down to the crown of the 
roots will prevent them to some ex- 
tent, but the only sure way is to 
watch the trees and dig them out. 





No Spontaneous Vegetation 


i NEIGHBOR insists that there 

are grasses that will grow with- 
out cced, and he has pine land cleared 
and not a sprig of grass on it till it is 
prepared for cultivation, and then the 
:tab grass grows all over it. And he 
says that cut down pine woods and 
there will be oaks sprung up all over 
it. What do you think of this?” 

{ think and know that no grass ever 
tarts unless there are seed in the 
ground for it, and no oak tree ever 
grows from anything but an acorn. 
Seed will remain dormant down in 
the ground for many years till the 
land is plowed and the seeds brought 
i: reach of the warmth and air to 
germinate, and in all pine woods 
there are here and there unnoticed 
oak trees, and the squirrels will bury 
acorns everywhere, and when condi- 
tions are favorable the acorns will 
There is no such thing as 
spontaneous germination. Every plant 
must have a seed in order to grow, 


grow. 


and if there are no seeds in the soil 


there will be no plants. 


Growing Mushrooms 


*“T AM coming to North Carolina 

soon to engage in the mushroom 
business and wish to know the best 
location near a large town where the 
manure can be had.” If you are a 
skilled mushroom grower you can 
grow mushrooms anywhere in North 
Carolina with the proper installment, 
and near any large town in the state 
you may perhaps get the manure. But 
if you have had no experience in the 
culture and have simply been reading 
the ads. of certain parties who are 
trying to get people to grow mush- 
rooms so that they can sell spawn at 
two prices, you are planning for a 
dead 





failure. The man who knows 
how to grow mushrooms can grow 


them in North Carolina, and then the 
main market is in the large Northern 
cities, and mushrooms do not ship as 
well as many other things. The ads. 
referred to tell of the price being $l a 
pound. It is very rare they reach any 
such price in New York. The last 
quotation there was 75 cents for a 
four-pound basket, and at that price 
there will be no profit in shipping 
from North Carolina. Then, too, there 
are few places in North Carolina 
where you can depend on a regular 
supply of fresh horse dung for grow- 
ing on any large scale. The markets 
of the Northern cities are largely 
supplied by growers in the immediate 
vicinity, where they can get all the 
manure they need. 
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THE GASOLINE ENGINE—A TIRELESS HIRED MAN 





A Gasoline Engine Is a Necessary Part of the Equipment of Every 
Up-to-date Farm—Types of Engines, How They Operate, and Sug- 
gestions to Prospective Purchasers ° 





By Albert M. Salley 


F THE many mechanical appli- 

ances designed to increase the 

farmer’s efficiency and lighten 
his labor, probably none has been 
more rapidly adopted since its intro- 
duction than that form of internal 
combustion motor known as the gas- 
oline engine. Though developed for 
farm use within the memory of the 
present generation, the gas engine, in 
some form, can now be found on 
practically every farm in America 
that can justly lay claim to the term 
“progressive.” 

The gasoline engine makes use of 
the principle that air, when suddenly 
raised to a very high temperature, ex- 
pands violently, or explodes. It is, 
therefore, a heat engine, deriving its 
power from the sudden expansion, or 
explosion, of a volume of air, with 
which is mixed a comparatively small 
volume of gasoline vapor, to serve as 
a highly inflammable medium for rais- 
ine the temperature of the air. This 
mixture of air and gasoline vapor is 
compressed within the cylinder of the 
engine on the upward 
stroke of the piston, 
and fired by an electric 
spark when the point 
of greatest compress- 
jon is reached. 

With the great ma- 
jority of engines, the 
igniting spark is pro- 
duced electrically, the 
exact instant of its oc- 
currence being govern- 
ed by some timing de- 
driven from the 
gearing of the engine. 
The source of current 
may be either a dry- 
cell battery or a mag- 
neto geared to the en- 
gine and generating its 
own current through 
the action of its rotat- 
ing parts. Some types 
of magnetos produce a 
spark hot enough at 
low speeds to enable 
the engine to be start- 
ed without the use of 
dry cells. For the larg- 
er engines, especially if 
they are operated reg- 
ularly and for long pe- 
riods, the magneto is 
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undoubtedly the more satisfactory 
and economical source of ignition 


current, 
“Two Types of Engines 

LL farm gasoline engines may be 

divided into two types—two- 
stroke and four-stroke, more fre- 
quently spoken of as two-cycle and 
four-cycle. In the former type, the 
crankshaft receives a power impulse 
every revolution; there are no valves 
through which to take in fuel and ex- 
pel exhaust gases; instead, the cylin- 
der walls are provided with openings, 
or ports, which the piston uncovers at 
the proper place in_its stroke for the 
necessary entrance and exit of the re- 
spective gases. Mechanically, the 
two-cycle motor is very simple, the 
only moving parts being the piston, 
the connecting rod, and the crank- 
shaft. This advantage, however, is 
offset by the fact that the two-cycle 
consumes more fuel and lubricating 
oil per unit of work done than does 
ihe four-cycle; there are also greater 
lubricating and cooling difficulties to 
be Overcome. Overheating, with its 
consequent damage to bearings and 
riction surfaces generally, is an ever- 
present menace to the two-cycle 
owner who overworks his engine. 
Notwithstanding its shortcomings, the 
two-cycle has its place. Where small 
power is required for light loads and 
for short periods, and where the 
amount of fuel involved is not great, 
two-cycle motors are satisfactory; 
cond, owing to the higher tempera- 
tures at which this type is built to 


operate, the cheaper and heavier oils, 
like kerosene, distillate, and crude oil 
can sometimes be used. 

3y far the greater proportion of 
farm gas engines are of the four- 
stroke, or four-cycle type, in which 
which there is one power stroke ev- 
ery other revolution; the fuel is suck- 
ed in through a valve, either auto- 
matic or mechanically operated, on 
the down-stroke (1) of the piston, 
compressed on the following (2) up- 
stroke, fired at the top of the stroke 
and made to drive the piston down on 
its third (3) or power stroke, and the 
burnt gases blown out through the 
exhaust valve on the second upward 
stroke (4) of the piston. These four 
operations are completed within the 
engine once for every “pop” you hear 
from the engine’s exhaust, no matter 
how rapidly the explosions follow one 
another. 


How the Water Is Cooled 


HE long-continued explosions 
within the cylinder would soon 
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the water-jackets by pipes, is proba- 
bly the most satisfactory means of 
cooling. When the- water becomes 
warm, it will begin to circulate natur- 
ally, and evaporation from the top of 
the tank will cool it sufficiently. 

For portable outfits, where the re- 
duction of weight is important, for 
engines doing severe duty and for 
tractors, radiator-cooling is prefera- 
ble, some form of circulating pump 
being incorporated into the cooling 
system. Cool air may be drawn 
through a radiator of automobile type 
by means of a fan, or the cooling wa- 
ter may be exposed in thin sheets to 
the direct action of the atmosphere. 
Such a system gives positive cooling 
under all conditions, and requires a 
smaller quantity of cooling water, al- 
though small amounts may have to 
be added frequently. 


How to Buy an Engine 


ARM engines should be 

with a view to the work 
to perform. Do not use your 15 
horse-power engine to run a pump 
that could be handled easily by a 1% 
horse-power pump engine. If it is 
not possible to make the larger en- 
gine pump all the water while run- 
ning other machinery, buy a small 
outfit to use for the light jobs. Never 
operate an engine continuously at its 
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THE FARM POWER HOUSE IS A PART OF THE BEST EQUIPPED FARMS 


heat up the engine to such an extent 
that its moving parts would bind and 
seize, if some method of keeping the 
motor cool were not provided. For 
small engines, of two or three horse- 
power or less, run under light loads 
for short periods, the air-cooling 
method is sufficient; but several rules 
must be observed by the owner of an 
engine of this type if he would avoid 
trouble: the engine must never be ov- 
erloaded; it must not be run until it 
becomes overheated; the cooling fan 
must be kept in perfect working or- 
der at all times, and a sufficient quan- 
tity of high-grade, heavy gas engine 
cylinder oil must be supplied 
stantly. This last is the very life of 
an air-cooled engine. Running any 
gas engine with the spark set too 
late will cause overheating. 


con= 


Water-cooled engines may be class- 
ified as hopper-cooled, tank-cooled, 
and radiator-cooled. With the first 
type, the reservoir is integral with 
the cylinder jacket, and there is 
neither pump nor piping. The water 
is cooled by the evaporation at its 
surface, and this process should not 
be interferred with in any way. A 
little water is added occasionally to 
keep the level up. This system is 
very satisfactory and convenient on 
engines up to five or six horse-power, 
and will cool the cylinder perfectly if 
the engine is properly oiled and not 
overloaded. For large stationary en- 
gines under continuous load, a large 
tank, separate from the engine, on a 
level with its base, and connected to 


full capacity. If your mill or saw 
calls for four horse-power at the 
driving pulley, buy a six horse-power 


engine,. The saving in wear and tear 
will re than pay the slight differ- 


ence in first cost. 

The principal uses to which gaso- 
line engines are put in the South are 
ginning, threshing, grinding grain 
and feed, filling silos, husking, shred- 
ding and shelling corn, sawing wood, 
operating pumps for water systems, 
running electric light plants, spraying 
machinery, the farm machine shop, 
the washing machine, the grindstone, 
the grain cleaner and the fertilizer 
mixer. These tasks call for engines 
of various types, ranging from 
one-half to twenty or thirty horse- 
power. Good gasoline engines vary 
in price from $20 to $30 per horse- 
power, the larger sizes costing rela- 
tively less than the smaller. Cheaper 
engines can be bought for cheaper 
prices, 

The amount of gasoline consumed 
per unit of work will depend much on 


the design and construction of the 
engine, and more on the operator. 


One pint per hour for every horse- 
power developed is probably about 
right. Thus an engine pulling a 
steady load equivalent to eight horse- 
power would use one gallon of fuel in 
an hour. Proper lubrication, correct 
spark setting, proper running temper- 
ature, a clean engine and warm fuel 
all mean fuel economy. 

The récent rapid rise in the price of 
gasoline and the practical certainty 
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of a continued advance has found 
the American-built farm gasoline en- 
gine unprepared to meet the situa- 
tion, With fuel costing anywhere 
from 20 to 40 cents a gallon, fuel 
economy becomes an important con- 
sideration in the purchase of an en- 
gine. In this respect, engine builders 
have much to learn from the manu- 
facturers of some of the medium- 
priced American automobiles, which 
have made remarkable records for 
traveling long distances on a gallon 
of gasoline. 

The engine of the future must ex- 
tract every available ounce of energy 
from its fuel. To obtain a greater 
power output from an engine with a 
certain cylinder size, it must first be 
built to operate at higher speed, This 
calls for better and lighter materials 
in the moving parts; larger valves, 
located in the cylinder head, so as to 
give the simplest and most efficient 
form of combustion space; the fitting 
of carbureters of the automobile type, 
so as to vaporize the fuel more com- 
pletely; the most efficient and reliable 
form of ignition obtainable; and more 
perfect lubrication. Automobile mo- 
tors now turn as many as 3,000 revo- 
lutions per minute, where 1,200 was 
once a good showing, and develop 75 
horse-power where 30 used to be con- 
sidered 


proper for a motor of the 
Same size. Farm en- 
gines must follow the 
same lines of improve- 


ment if they are to re- 
main necessities and 
not costly luxuries. 


Large single - cylinder 
farm engines now op- 
erate at from 220 to 
300 revolutions per 
minute. By building the 
engine with two. or 
three small cylinders in 
place of one large one, 
the speed, and hence 
the power, can be dou- 
bled; fuel can be saved, 
and a smoother run- 
ning, longer-lived en- 
gine obtained. It will 
cost more to buy, but 
less to operate. 





How Improved Machin- 
ery Helped Bill Turner 


ILL Turner would 

take chances; paid 
a hundred for a bull. 
His neighbors called 
him crazy, but he’s got 
a stable full of cows 
that broke the record 
makin’ butter by the ton, an’ 
Bills had his picture printed in 
the Squeedunk Weekly Sun. He’s got 
new-fangled notions about making 
farming pay. He even bought a fool 
machine to help him load his hay. 
The neighbors fairly snorted when 
they saw the bloomin’ thing, said Bill 
would never make it work—that 
*twasn’t worth a ding! Bill didn’t say 
a single word, an’ didn’t care a darn 
*bout what they said, for slick as 
grease his hay went in the barn an 
hour before a thunder storm came 
slidin’ out that way and caught his 
neighbors in a pinch and spoiled their 
new mown hay. Bill’s neighbors put 
their milk in cans and set it in a tank. 
Bill skims his milk with a machine 
and turns it with a crank. They chop 
their firewood with an ax, Bill uses 
gasoline and saws a hundred cords a 
day with another blamed machine. 
Today Bill’s wife rides in a car and 
dresses up in silk—while others ride 
in wagons and keep on skimming 
milk.—Tyler County, Ky., Enquirer. 








I prize your paper very highly and am 
anxious to have every one of my neighbors 
take it. I consider it the best farm paper 


I have ever seen, and the only one that is 
thoroughly practical and adapted to our 
conditions. You are certainly doing a great 
work, and one that all of us farmers should 
fully appreciate.—Chas, P. Robbins, Milan, 
Tenn, 





The Progressive Farmer is not 
best, but the best, farm paper TI 
road, kt was the cause of my raising three 
bumper crops on the same land in one year. 
I have been reading your most valuable pa- 
per 25 years or more.—G, W. Bowen, Surry, 
North Carolina, 


one of the 
have ever 
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Prize-winning Letters From 


|IMPLEMENTS THAT PAY THEIR WAY | 


Progressive Farmer Readers 








SUCCESS WITH A TRACTOR 





Mr. Worden Says the More He Uses 
His Tractor the Better He Likes It 
—First Prize Letter 


E INSTALLED a gas tractor one 

VY year ago, and any man who 
knows our land well will tell you that 
the fields plowed with engine and disk 
plows made the best crops on the 
place. 

The land could be plowed deeper 
and left in better mechanical condi- 
tion than land in the same fields plow- 
ed with mules; we plowed when so 
dry that the mules could not break 
the land; and when the mule plows 
left the land in big hard clods that 
could not be reduced to a good seed 
bed by disking and harrowing, the 
engine and disk plows left the soil in 
a fine friable condition, and once over 
with a light harrow left a perfect seed 
bed. 


All the men working noticed the 
difference in many ways. It plowed 
nearly twice as deep and at less cost; 
the land could be cultivated much 
sooner after a rain and much longer 
after rains also; there were less 
weeds and grass than where not 
plowed so deep; and, most important 
of all, very much better crops of corn 
and soy beans. Today the rye shows 
up better where we plowed for beans 
with power. 

We prefer the disk “Deep Furrow 
Plow” run tandem for very deep plow- 
ing, subsoiling, etc., or, changed to a 
double disk gang, for any plowing un- 
der 12 inches. We have a gang of 
three 14-inch moldboard plows that 
works fine and does fine work; also a 
full complement of the regular steel 
beam 12 and 14-inch turning plows 
for team plowing in small pieces, cor- 
ners of large fields, side hills and 
stumpy land, but use them less and 
less. 

Our tractor doesn’t stop for small 
stumps or stones, doesn’t eat when 
idle, doesn’t kick about “over-time” 
work, and doesn’t ask for over pay; it 
plows under the rye, oats and grass 
that the mule would eat and saves the 
cost of harvest, storage and feeding 
of it, making fertilizer just the same. 
It plows faster and cheaper, night and 
day, and knows nothing of time or 
tiring. It puts in the crop when you 
want it and as you want it. 

Our tractor is used at all seasons,— 


for cutting silage, cutting wood, 
threshing, plowing, grinding feed, 
shredding corn, pulling brush and 


stumps, in clearing and in making 
roads. 

For sowing bean and corn stubble 
to rye or other fall-planted crops, we 
hitch a big double disk behind the 
tractor and a seed drill behind that 
and prepare a seed bed and plant the 
seed at one and the same time. 

The more we use the tractor the 
more we like it. 

ALTON M. WORDEN. 

Tullahoma, Tenn. 





A GRAIN BINDER PAYS HAND- 
SOMELY 





These Two Neighbors Join Forces in 
Getting a Binder, and the Results 
Are Excellent—Second Prize Letter 


HAVE been thinking for some time 

I would tell of the experience of 
my neighbor and me with a grain 
binder. People around here would 
plant but a very few acres of oats and 
not any wheat at all, because they 
had to cut them with a cradle. That 
was very slow, and had to be done at 
a time when the labor was very badly 
needed at other work. 

There was only one binder in this 
community, and that being @ small 
one and the owner always having 
from 25 to 40 acres of his own to cut, 


he couldn’t cut much for the public. 

We had 43 acres to cut, and having 
to have some sure way, we decided to 
buy us a machine of our own. We 
had a good pair of mules apiece (the 
four weigh 4,400 pounds), and we 
bought an eight-foot Deering, with 
forecarriage, costing $165. 

Last season we cut 132 acres for the 
public at $1 per acre. This paid the first 
half on the binder, paid expenses, 
such as twine, oil, extra blade, pit- 
man, and other minor expenses. Then 
we had enough left to pay half on 
a 5-foot Deering mower, which we 
bought together. This year’s cutting 


A WELL EQUIPPED FARM 


A Mower, Binder, Lime Spreader, 
Disk Plow and Harrow, and Trans- 
planter All Save Labor Here—Third 
Prize Letter 


‘7TISHE average life of a machine is 
so short it does not pay to buy 
them.” 
Having heard this remark so often, 
I am glad of an opportunity to brand 
it absolutely false, where machines 
are properly handled and kept out of 
the weather. I am still using an old 
McCormick reaper that my father 
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TWO WAYS TO CARE FOR FARM MACHINERY 
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by any farmer who can handle a 


soon pay for itself —E. F, Cauthen. 


THE BETTER WAY 


ROBABLY the greatest loss to machinery comes from a lack of 
housing. A tool shed like the above is not expensive and can be built 


is so constructed that wagons, binders, mowers, etc., can be driven under it 
before unhitching the team, avoiding the strain of pulling them under after 
unhitching. When the rain drives a team in from the field. it is convenient to 
drive under the shed for unharnessing. 


proper 


saw, square and hammer. The shed 


A shed is a good investment that will 
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THE ALL TOO COMMON WAY 








will finish paying for both machines. 
We also cut our 43 acres, making 175 
acres that we cut in all. 

We had to go 16 miles to cut some, 
as there wasn’t enough sowed around 
here, but we will get as much or 
more than we can cut this year here 
in sight of our homes. We have 75 
acres of our own to cut. Last year 
oats were sowed in three to ten-acre 
patches, but this year there are great 
fields sowed all over this country, so 
we won’t have to tear down and move 
so often. ‘ 

The best cutting we did was 14 
acres of wheat in 6 hours and 30 min- 
utes. We moved three times in one 
day and cut 21 acres. 


K. L. W. and W. M. J. 





I send a list of homes for sample copies of 
The Progressive Farmer. A man may be a 
good farmer and not read it, but every man 
who reads it a year becomes a better farm- 
er.—C. H. Thomas, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


bought 25 years ago, and which has 
been in constant use and still does 
good work. About eight years back 
I purchased a grain drill with which 
I sow wheat, oats, beans, peas, and 
clover. I am figuring on using it 
eight more. j 

Then comes my manure spreader, 
of which I sold a half interest to 
two of my neighbors. It has been 
doing the work for all three of us, 
and is in excellent condition. 

I have a three-horse disk plow 
which is fine for breaking land deep- 
er. Then there is the four-horse dou- 
ble disk cutter, which any little boy 
who knows how to drive can take 
and disk over eight or ten acres per 
day. 

The value of my lime spreader can 
best be explained by contrasting 
some of my acid fields of two years 
back with the same fields now with 


their present luxuriant growth of 
green grass, oats and clovers. 

Since using my gasoline engine and 
husker four years I could never go 
back to the old way. : 

Now comes my tobacco transplant- 
er. No more back-breaking tobacco 
planting, as every tobacco farmer is 
so familiar with. When my plants are 
ready, regardless of season, I begin 
planting. With two small boys to 
place the plants, I can plant 15 or 20 
thousand a day. 

Just one other little convenience I 
was about to forget. In the roof of 
my barn I have a hay fork and track 
for unloading hay from the wagon. 
I can unload and carry to the back 
end of my 50-foot barn a thousand- 
pound load of hay, at about three 
grabs, in fifteen minutes. 

C. H. CHEATHAM. 

Oxtord, N. GC. 





The Care and Repair of Farm Equip- 
ment 
HERE are several millions of dol- 
lars spent annually by American 
farmers for machinery to replace that 
which has worn out prematurely. 
The two great causes of this are 
lack of shelter and lack of care. The 
average life of a binder is said to be 
only about 56 working days, and this 
can easily be doubled by properly 
housing and repairing it. An imple- 
ment shed is not an expensive invest- 
ment, especially here in the South 
where timber is cheap, and it will pay 
bigger dividends on the investment 
than any other item of farm equip- 
ment. Any kind of a rough shed with 
three sides enclosed will ‘answer, 
though a building with a loft where 
small tools may be stored and witha 


shop in connection is to be preferred/ 


The shop is or should be a part of 


the equipment on every farm. With 
an outfit of carpenter’s and black- 
smith’s tools all the minor and a 


great many of the heavy repairs may 
be made. It should have plenty of 
light, as a great deal of work is done 
on stormy days when outside work is 
impossible. It is not necessary to buy 
a big and complete outfit, such as a 
regular repair shop has, but should 
have the tools needed to make the re- 
pairs that come up on the individual 
farm. These may be purchased from 
time to time as their need is apparent. 

In my own shopI have a pretty 
complete outfit for all kinds of repair- 
ing, which I have accumulated over a 
period of several years, and I en- 
deavor to keep all my tools in good 
order so they are ready to use when 
needed. I also keep a supply of small 
articles that I am likely to need in 
the repair of my tools, such as bolts, 
screws, extra nuts, washers, small 
castings, and pieces of wood that can 
be fitted with little loss of time. 

Last but not least, I keep plenty of 
paint, and when I make a repair I 
paint it at the earliest convenient 
time, and also pagnt all the woodwork 
on my implements as soon as the old 
paint begins to get worn. In this 
way I can make them last a great deal 
longer. I also paint the iron parts at 
times, but am more particular in re- 
gard to the wood, as it takes but a 
few years for the wooden parts of an 
implement to wear out if not pro- 
tected, and all nuts and screws kept 
tight and replaced when worn or lost. 

Remember that in order to get the 
full service 


from an implement it 
should be housed when not in use; 
the woodwork should be well pro- 


tected with paint; and all parts kept 
tight and in repair. 
R,. D. OSTERHOUT. 
Clarkesville, Ga. 





CONSERVING RESOURCES 
Teacher: If your father had a couple of 
windmills on his farm and found that there 
was not wind enough to run them, what 
should he do? 
Pupil: Take one down.—Exchange. 
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A MESSAGE TO THE ONE-HORSE FARMER 





More Implements and More Power Are Necessary to Economical 
Production, and the Best Way for Small Farmers to Get These Is 


Through Neighborly Codperation 





By L. A. Markham 


JT THE time of the last census 

only three of the cotton states 

—Oklahoma, Texas and Louisi- 
ana—had as much as $100 per farm 
invested in implements and machin- 
ery. Two of them—Alabama and 
Mississippi—had only $62 per farm. 
On the other hand, all the non-cotton 
growing states but one, if we ex- 
clude Kentucky and West Virginia, 
had more than $150 per farm; and 16 
of them had more than $300 per farm. 
Now place alongside of all this the 
fact that most farmers outside of the 
Cotton Belt are fairly prosperous and 
sasy, while the plodding tenant of 
the Southern cotton fields is still 
wearily and hopelessly waging the 
age-old fight against the wolf at the 
door. Do you see any food for 
thought? 

“A Brother to the Ox” 

‘7TMHE man with the hoe!” Yes, 

truly, and with but little else. 
The transportation man has shifted 
his burden onto the locomotive and a 
long string of freight cars; the man- 
ufacturer has turned over his task to 
the wheels, the spindles, the levers, 
the thousands of steel fingers in his 
factory; even the farmer, in more ad- 
vanced sections, has transferred his 
ancient burden to a team of horses 
or mules, a traction engine, a gang 
plow, a two-row cultivator. The 
Southern cotton planter alone, al- 
most, still stands pat—still stands, 
leaning on his miserable little goose- 
neck hoe, like a jaded and forlorn 
Ajax defying the lightning. 

No wonder he has been called “a 
brother to the ox”, or that “he carries 
upon his stooping shoulders the bur- 
den of the ages.” He is trying to do 
with his own brawn and muscle what 
a good team of mules or horses, a 26- 
inch disk breaking plow, a sulky cul- 
tivator, a disk harrow and a section 
harrow, a two-row planter and a va- 
riety of other machines ought to be 
employed to do. The poet had better 
go and rewrite his song; he did not 
get it strong enough. 

The Bug Under the Chip 


ERHAPS most one-horse farmers 

will agree with us this far. But 
when you begin to urge the non-pro- 
gressive brother to go and buy him 
some improved implements — well, 
then it is that you hear the tale of woe, 
then it is that you have pointed out 
to you the elusive and sinister bug 
under the chip. “When it starts to 
raining a big rain every day and a 
small rain every night for good meas- 
ure and the crab grass begins to run 
like potato vines and the weeds to 
grow like Jonah’s gourd—then what 
are you going to do with your culti- 
vator and your little finicky har- 
rows? Me for the old reliable turn- 
ing plow”, says the non-progressive 
brother. 

The trouble is that the man is over- 
looking a fundamental fact—the fact 
that if the crop has been kept clean 
by frequent and thorough cultivation 
with labor-saving machinery up to 
the time the rains begin the weeds 
and grass will not get much of a start 
before you can get into the field 
again. It is the neglected, butchered 
crop that is over-run in rainy times. 
We know farmers—lots of them, in- 
cluding the writer—who never any 
season allow weeds and grass to get 
such a start that they cannot be con- 
trolled with labor-saving machinery. 

“But I have no money to buy im- 
proved implements with; and _ it 
strains my credit to the last button on 
Gabriel’s coat to buy feed for the 
stock and meat and bread and clothes 
for the family”, says another man 
with the hoe. Here, again, a funda- 
mental fact is being overlooked—the 
fact that a debt made for labor-sav- 
ing implements largely increases a 


man’s earning capacity and gives him 
more money to pay debts with, while 
a debt made for family and livestock 
supplies merely provides for present 
necessities at the ruinous expense of 
future business. Brother, if you are 
obliged to go in debt at all can you 
not.arrange, by raising more feed 
for the stock and more vegetables, 
meat, poultry and eggs for the fam- 
ily, to cut down the supply account 
so as to use your credit to buy a 
few implements that will give you a 
greater earning capacity? Try to 
make some shift or sacrifice to get 
the implements; it is the only solu- 
tion of the problem that we can see. 

And here is another suggestion. If 
you are cultivating, say, 15 acres of 
land and you have a neighbor who is 
cultivating 15, you are simply two 
hands cultivating 30 acres of crop; 


system that will keep the team busy 
all the time, no regular cotton grower 
can afford to undertake to farm with 
less than two work animals. 

Then what shall the one-horse 
farmer do? Well, there are two 
courses, both possible and both prac- 
ticable, open to him. One is to ac- 
quire another horse or mule by pur- 
chase or by raising it. We know that 
the buying of an additional horse or 
the raising of it from a work mare 
will entail a considerable burden on 
many one-horse farmers; but, as in 
the case of buying improved imple- 
ments, a man can afford to bear the 
burden because he thereby largely in- 
creases his productive capacity and 
his power to earn. The man who 
forges ahead on the farm is always 
the man who has will power and re- 
sourcefulness enough to overcome 
just such difficulties as this. 

The other course is to enter into 
some sort of codperative arrange- 
ment with a near neighbor whereby a 
team may be “spliced” when two- 
horse implements are to be used. The 
other day we saw two big husky fel- 
lows working in adjoining fields, each 
flat-breaking land with a pony turn- 
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THE TRAGEDY OF “THE MAN WITH THE HOE” 
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OMEHOW we cannot see much progress ahead until we abandon this 
ancient folly of matching puny human muscle against elements that 
others handle with horsepower and electricity and steam and steel— 

until “the man with the hoe” becomes the man with a good team, a breaking 
plow, a sulky cultivator and several other things. In other words, we cannot 
see how the cotton farmer can expect to hold his own in the modern struggle 
for existence until he equips himself, as men in other lines have equipped 
themselves, todo three or four times as much work as he can today.—L. A. 
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why not go in partnership in the 
purchase and use of a section harrow, 
a disk, a grain drill, a cultivator, if 
neither of you feels able to buy these 
implements for himself alone? A lit- 
tle neighborly codperation in this 
way will cut the expense to each in 
half and thus make it possible for a 
great many men to have the benefit 
of labor-saving implements who 
could never hope to do so in any oth- 
er way. 


More Horse Power Needed; Codper- 
ation Suggested 


HE real formidable difficulty in 

the way of the universal use of 
labor-saving implements in the cot- 
ton states is no bug under the chip 
at all, but a big, palpable, conspicu- 
ously outstanding fact. It is a lack of 
sufficient horsepower, under our 
present individual, non-codperative 
system of farming, to utilize the im- 
plements; there is less than one horse 
to each farm worker in the cotton 
fields of the South today. That is 
not sufficient. We admit that very 
few of us utilize fully and to the best 
advantage even the limited amount 
of horse power that we now have; 
we admit that most of us have our 
cropping systems so arranged that 
the horses spend entirely too much 
time idle; but none of this alters in 
any way the fact that if a man is to 
operate a manure spreader, a grain 
drill, a disk harrow or a sulky culti- 
vator he must have a team of horses 
or of mules. Indeed, even though it 
may be impossible to plan a cropping 


ing plow, at the rate of about an acre 
a day. “What a pity”, we thought, 
“that those men have not hit upon 
the idea of buying them a partner- 
ship breaking plow and splicing up a 
two or three-horse team to work to 
it. One man then would do the work 
that the two are doing now, and the 
other man would be left free to look 
after such work as ditching, fencing 
and taking out the stumps”. 

We see just such waste of time and 
energy as this all over the country all 
the time; and it is a sight to make 
the angels weep. Mowers, seeders, 
graders, rakes, ditchers and _ other 
two-horse machines could be operat- 
ed under this neighborly plan of co- 
Operatively splicing teams which it is 
now impossible to utilize because of a 
lack of horse power. And the results 
—hbigger crops and better incomes— 
would soon make two-horse farmers 
out of thousands of men who are 
one-horse farmers today. 

Here, among the rudimentary 
things of farm life, is where codpera- 
tion, we believe, ought to begin. We 
talk a great deal of codperative rural 
banking, of coéperative rural insur- 
ance societies, and of nation-wide co- 
Operative marketing schemes, and 
that is all very well; but we believe 
the best place for the Southern farm- 
er to take his kindergarten lessons in 
coéperation is right on the farm, in 
these simple neighborly partnership 
arrangements with his fellow farm- 
ers around him. Let codperation be- 
gin at the beginning and work gradu- 
ally up to the bigger things. 
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If there is any doubt in your 
mind, Mr. One-horse Farmer, as to 
the soundness of the argument in 
favor of more horsepower and more 
improved implements, just look 
around you and see who are the suc- 
cessful, prosperous farmers, the men 
with one horse, a pony plow and a 
goose-neck hoe or the men with good 
teams and plenty of machinery, in- 
cluding two-horse implements. “Yes”, 
you say, perhaps, “if I were as well- 
off as Smith [ too could afford plenty 
of work stock and labor-saving ime 
plements”. 

But just look a little deeper, invest- 
tigate a little further, brother, and 
see if Smith’s prosperity did not 
come as the result of his superior 
equipment, not his superior equip- 
ment as the result of his prosperity. 





Using a Light Tractor to Advantage 
AM going to give Progressive Far- 
mer readers my experience with 

the latest machine added to my list, 

a light tractor. 

My machine weighs 4,800 pounds, is 
7 horsepower at draw bar and 20 on 
the belt, and cost me a little over $600. 
The first work I did with it was to 
pull an eight-foot binder, which made 
short work of cutting my grain crop. 
I then hitched it to a four-disk right- 
lap plow and made double-quick time 
preparing my stubble for peas; in fact 
if it had not been for my engine it 
would have been impossible for me to 
have gotten my peas planted in time 
to have made a crop. 

My next work was to back it up to 
my threshing machine and take it 
over to the barn in the field and 
thresh out my crop of oats. I next 
ran a husker to husk and shred my 
corn, and I had plenty of spare power 
while running these machines. I then 
hitched it to a plow with two 14-inch 
bottoms and prepared my land for my 
grain crop in such style that it made 
all the “Doubting Thomases” sit up 
and take notice. I plowed from six 
to eight acres per day of ten hours, 
no one in the field but me. « 

Among the many advantages of a 
tractor over mules, I only mention a 
few: First are long work and short 
rest hours. This is especially telling 
in the long, hot summer days, when 
you have to keep your mules in the 
shade a good part of the time. While 
they are there panting for dear life, 
the tractor is going round after round 
the same as if it were cool weather. 
Second, one man with the tractor 
does the work of three or four with 
six or eight mules. Third, it eats only 
when it works. 

L. A. RUFFIN. 

Deatsville, Ala. 





Shelter Your Farm Machinery 


HE careless farmer is the imple- 

ment dealer’s best friend. He 
wastes more machinery. than he 
wears out, 

Say what you will, one of the most 
characteristic failings of the Ameri- 
can farmer is neglect of machinery. 
In one particular case there was 
$1,200 worth of machinery distributed 
over the barnyard. Near the drive- 
way stood a steam threshing machine 
only two years old, near it a seven- 
foot binder of only one season, far- 
ther on, near the granary, stood a 
gang plow and a walking plow. Along 
the barn were two double-row culti- 
vators, one new and one old. Back- 
ed up against the dog house stood 
the 12-foot drill, a mower and side 
delivery rake. A hay loader guarded 
the entrance of the nearby meadow. 
The hay rack was on the ground 
partly covered by weeds and the farm 
wagons were standing exactly where 
the horses had been unhitched the 
last time. The manure spreader stood 
in the feed lot, though we discovered 
that it was the custom on this farm 
to haul out manure only once a year. 
There is hardly a farm that has room 
or arranges proper space to house all 
the machinery. There is no reason 
for this. It is not business.—Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 
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THE FARM LEVEL AND HOW TO USE IT 





The Many Uses to Which the Level May Be Put Make It One of 


the Most Important Parts of the 


Farm Equipment—How to Lay 


Off Terraces, Drains, Building Sites, Etc. 





By D. Scoates 


HE time is fast coming when ev- 
ery well organized farm will 
have a good farm level. There are 
* many uses on the Southern farms for 
‘this instrument,—terracing, putting in 
tile, laying off farm roads, farm build- 
‘ ing locations, and the survey of fields. 
The modern farmer has a topographi- 
“cal map of his farm; he has either 
made this himself, had a civil engi- 
“neer make it, or his boy, fresh from 
an agricultural college, has furnished 
him with it. He finds this map useful 
‘in many ways,—planning improve- 
- ments; keeping track of drains, pipes, 
etc., crop rotations and areas of fields. 


Different Levels on the Market 


HERE are many levels to be had. 

Home-made level designs can be 
found in many places. They are, how- 
ever, make-shifts, but where it is 
possible to purchase a level from 
some reliable instrument manufac- 
turer this should be done. Home- 
made levels are always cumbersome, 
do not give accurate results, and take 
considerable time to operate. So if 
you need a level and have much tse 
for it, you will find that a good one 
will pay for itself in time saved be- 
fore you have used it long. 

A popular farm level sells for $15, 

and is a small cheap level, equipped 
with a horizontal circle. There also 
comes with it a plumb bob and a level 
rod. There are two different firms 
‘making these outfits that I know of. 
They seem to be very popular with 
the farmers and county agents of the 
country, as they are cheap, light and 
seem to be durable. If a better in- 
strument than these is wanted then it 
is desirable to pay about $40 to $50. 
In this case I would advocate what is 
known as a “dumpy architects’ level.” 
These can be bought for from $30 to 
$40. I have been using some of these 
for several years, and have gotten ex- 
cellent results. They are, of course, 
much better and more durable than 
the cheaper ones. They area little 
heavier and have a greater range of 
sight. No level rod comes with them, 
so a light Philadelphia level rod grad- 
uated in feet, tenths and hundreths of 
a foot should be also purchased. 
‘These cost about $10. On large farms, 
at agricultural high schools, and for 
contractors, I would advocate this 
level, as it will stand considerable 
hard usage. 

Each farm should also have a 100- 
foot steel tape. These can be obtain- 
ed for from $3 to $5. This will com- 
plete the surveying equipment. 

The average Southern farm will 
need to use the level for the following 
things at least: terracing, laying off 
and leveling up for farm buildings, 
measuring fields to get areas, and get- 
ting differences in elevations to see 
what fall he may have for tile or 
-ditches. The use of the level for these 
various things is comparatively easy 
when understood, and can be learned 
by any farmer who can add and sub- 
tract, if he will do a little studying. 


Parts of a Level 


HE first thing to do is to get ac- 

quainted with the instrument. I 
shall describe the operation of the 
“farm level”, as more of them are 
used by farmers, and if you can use 
one of these no trouble will be exper- 
ienced with the other. 

The parts of the level are as fol- 
lows: 

The telescope is a round metal tube 
which contains the lenses, cross hairs, 
and necessary parts to sighting. 

The cross hairs are made of a spid- 
er’s web, one vertical and one or more 
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horizontal, and are placed in the tel- 
escope. Where the horizontal and 
vertical cross hairs cross is the center 
of the field of view. The vertical cross 
hair is used to give a true vertical dir- 
ection, and the horizontal cross hair 
is used to give a true horizontal dir- 
ection in the field of view. 

The eye piece is at the end of the 
telescope where the eye is placed. 
This piece can be focused by either 
pushing in or pulling out the end next 
to the eye. The eye piece should be 
used to bring the cross hairs in view. 
When the eye piece is properly set 
the cross hairs appear black. 

The leveling screws may be either 
three or four in number, and are be- 
low the telescope and bubble, and are 
used to level up the instrument. 

The binding screw is found on the 
level just above the leveling screws, 
and is used to hold the telescope in 
some one position in order to make a 
reading. 

The tripod is the stand on which 
the level is placed. 

In using the level it is necessary to 
put it together and level it up as fol- 
lows: 

The level is in two parts when not 
in use,—the level proper, which is 
kept in a wood case, and the tripod. 
When the level is to be used the part 
in the case is taken out and screwed 
on the tripod. 

In setting the level up for 
spread the tripod apart far 
enough to get stability and yet not 
have it too low to look through. So 
place the legs that the level is ap- 
proximately in a level condition. Then 
press each leg firmly into the ground. 
Next turn the telescope so it is over 
two leveling screws. Turn one of the 
leveling screws up and the other 
down at the same time until the bub- 
ble comes to the center. Then turn 
the telescope around until it stands 
over the other two leveling screws. 
Turn the screws the same as before 
until the bubble shows level any way 
the telescope is turned. Be careful to 
have each leveling screw up snug 
against the leveling plates, so that 
the telescope cannot be recked back 
and forth; but do not get the screws 
too tight. They should be just tight 
enough to turn easily. 

After the instrument is level, adjust 
the eyepiece until the cross hairs 
stand out good and black. 

Unloose the binding screw and turn 
the telescope until it is in line with 
the leveling rod; this position can be 
obtained by sighting over the top of 
the telescope. Next focus on the tar- 
get by pulling the larger end of the 
telescope out. When the instrument 
is in proper. focus the eye can be mov- 
ed up and down in front of the eye 
piece and the cross hairs will not ap- 
pear to move. The rod can now be 
read at the point that the horizontal 
cross hair intersects the rod. The tar- 
get on the rod is placed at this point. 
The man holding the rod (usually 
called the rodman) moves the target 
up and down according to the signals 
given by the man running the instru- 
ment. The lines dividing the differ- 
ent colors on the rod should be made 
to coincide with the horizontal cross 
hair. In reading the rod read in the 
following order:—feet, tenth of a 
foot, and hundredths of a foot. All 
rods used for surveying are, as a rule, 
divided this way in place of feet and 
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inches, as they are easier to add and 
subtract. 
Laying Off Terraces 

HE use of a level for laying off a 

terrace is as follows: Send the 
rodman to the place that the terrace 
is to be started. Set the instrument 
up at some point where the rod can 
be read and several readings can be 
made on the rod without moving the 
instrument as the rodman moves 
along the terrace. The rodman moves 
the target up or down until it is at 
such a point as to be intersected by 
the cross hairs in the instrument. The 
rodman then walks 16 paces or 50 feet 
and moves the target up if the water 
is to run in the direction he has been 
walking, or down if the water is to 
move the other way. The distance 
he moves the target will be equal to 
half of the fall you wish to give the 
terrace per hundred feet. When the 
rodman reaches a distance of 50 feet 
he holds the rod up and the instru- 
ment man sights on it, if the cross 
hairs intersect the center of the tar- 
get he is at the next point, and so on 
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A $15 FARM LEVEL THAT IS BECOMING 
INCREASINGLY POPULAR 


until the rod can no longer be seen 
through the instrument. When this 
condition is reached the rodman re- 
mains on the last point on the terrace 
and the instrument is moved forward 
to some point where several rod read- 
ings may be made. The instrument is 
sighted on the rod from this new 
poin, and the target placed at a point 
where the cross hairs will intersect 
it, then the rodman moves forward as 
before. These operations are repeat- 
ed as many times as it is needed to 
lay off the terrace. 

In order to lay off a terrace lower 
or higher than another one, some 
point is taken on one and another 
point the required distance above or 
below is found by means of the level 
rod. 

Reading Horizontal Angles 
HE reading of horizontal angles 
with a farm level is a very simple 


process. The instrument is centered 
+5 7. -S 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


over the point that forms the vertex 
of the angle or the corner of the field. 
This is accomplished by means of a 
plumb bob which is attached to the 
instrument. When the instrument is 
centered it should be leveled and then 
the telescope turned on the line that 
bounds one side of the angle. The tel- 
escope is clamped here and the circle 
set to read zero at this point, then the 
telescope is unclamped and then turn- 
ed until it sights on the other boun- 
dary of the angle. The angle is now 
read on the graduated circle. 

In reading the angle on the gradua- 
ted circle, a small indicator will be 
found attached to the spindle of the 
instrument, which revolves with the 
telescope. The graduated circle is in- 
dependent of this indicator, but adja- 
cent to it. The circle can as a rule be 
moved and set so it will have its zero 
on the mark of the indicator when an 
angle is to be read. On farm levels 
the circle is usually graduated into 
half degrees. The circle degrees are 
numbered every 5 or 10 degrees and 
run up to 90 or 180 degrees, when they 
start over again until the full 360 de- 
grees of the circle is covered. When 
an angle greater than this amount is 
to be read, care must be taken to 
make the proper addition and get the 
angle read right. 

Leveling Building Sites 

HE leveling up of a building site 

can be done by placing the level 
where the rod can be read on all cor- 
ners of the building. Make a reading 
first on the highest corner, then the 
difference between that reading and 
the readings on the other corners will 
tell you the difference in elevation. 

To lay out the building, set up the 
level on one corner and level the in- 
strument up. Sight the telescope 
along the side of the building that is 
given. Then turn'‘off 90 degrees on 
the horizontal circle by first setting 
the circle at zero and turning the tel- 
escope until the indicator stands on 
90 degrees. When this side is located 
move to the next corner on that line 
and repeat. To know if the building 
is true, measure the diagonals of the 
building, that is the distance between 
“cat-a-corners”. If these diagonals 
are equal the building is true. 

Differential Leveling 

ye FIND the difference in elevation 

between two points at some dis- 
tance part is called differential level- 
in. The starting point will be one of the 
points of which you want to find the 
difference of elevation between. The 
rodman holds the rod on this point. 
The levelman sets the level up at 
some point not too far from this point 
where the rod can be seen. 

The distance that the level should 
be from the rod is of some impor- 
tance. If the level is too near, within 
a foot of the rod, the rod cannot be 
read. On the other hand if the level 
is greater than 200 to 300 feet from 
the rod, accurate work cannot be 
done. 

There is a wrong idea often in the 
novice’s mind, that the level must al- 
ways be set on a straight line run- 
ning between the two points or which 
the elevations are to be compared. 
This is not necessary, as just as ac- 
curate results can be obtained by set- 
ting the level off this line, and some 
time would be lost in getting the in- 
strument set always on this line. The 
level should be set up at the most 
convenient point to enable the rod to 
be read. 

After the level is set up the tele- 
scope is focused on the rod, and the 
rodman sets the target at a point 
where the levelman will see the hori- 
zontal cross hairs in the instrument 
intersect the horizontal division be- 
tween the red and white on the tar- 
get. 

When the reading on the first point 
is made and recorded, then the rod- 
man moves to another point on the 
way towards the point the elevation 
of which is sought. He should pick 
some place to hold the rod on that is 
solid and hard, such as a stone, log, 
sidewalk, railroad, etc. If nothing is 

(Concluded on page 32, this issue) 
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You can safely plant fewer seed by using the Cole. The 


; ne Bag This machine distributes guano and throws a good 
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“THE seed fall in plain sight. None are wasted at the 
end of the rows. The wind can’t blow them away. 
Let the COLE pay for itself with seed that your old 
planter would waste. 

The steel coulter breaks the crust—throws the 
trash and dry top soil into the middles. A fine smooth 
seed bed is left. Then the long sword, back of the coul- 
ter, presses out a firm V-shaped furrow. At the bottom 
of the V the seed lie in a straight line—all covered the 


same depth. The pressure ci the sword in making the 


HE Cole Distributors are made in many styles. We 
show here the double foot, which is used by many 


' farmers who prefer a distributor withcovering plow toone 


with an opening plow. It hasa large reliable force feed 
which can be regulated to sow from 100 to 1500 Ibs. to the 
acre. It has a very large hopper. The double foot sows 
the guano in a broad stream—throwing two good fur- 
rows upon it that protect the guano and save enough 
plowing to pay for the machine in a few days. It is noise- 
less—never failing.- A machine that you can work day 


V-shaped furrow packs the soil be- 
neath the seed. This creates capillary 
attraction that brings up moisture and 
food to nourish the growing plants. 
The earth thrown on top is loose. 
It makes a perfect mulch that keeps 
the moisture from evaporating and 
retains it around the seed. 

The Cole Planter can be had 


with either roller or drag for cover- 


ing — with or without fertilizer at- J 


tachment. 


Get More Good 


From Guano 


Guano is scarce and high priced. 


Make it count. Usethe Cole Planter { 


No. 7 with fertilizer attachment, and 


mix a little guano directly under the f 
seed. In this way the young cottonis } 


fed as soon as it sprouts. It grows off quick 
and strong. It is cheaper to chop and cheap- 
er to cultivate than puny slow-growing 
stuff. You save labor by applying guano 
and planting at one trip. The Cole gives 
you a quick even stand with as few seed as 
it is safe to plant—saving seed and labor. 
It pays for its cost in a week. Thousands 
of Cole Planters are in use. More are sold 
than any other Planter. Considering the 
variety and quality of work it does, the 
Cole Planter No. 7 is the most useful and 
the cheapest planter in the world. 


Write TODAY for 
New 1916 Catalog 


The Cole Manufacturing 
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No More Blind Planting! 


No Brush—No Cut-off po- my. 
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Each seed As the Planter 
plain sight and <a 2@) Operating it. Note 
drops into the £ Seed Being Dropped. 

@ spout at the top of ‘ 
plate—not bruised 
and forced out at 

4 bottom under a mass of 
seed. Plants corn, peas, 
beans, velvet beans and peanuts 
in plain sight. Drops Spanish pea- [gs] 
nuts in the hull. No blind planting 
—no more skips——no uncertainties. 
The seed plate does not lie flatas in 
all other planters, but runs at an 
angle of 45 degrees. On the edge of the plate are 
carefully shaped cups. These cups pick up the seed 
——drop them one by one into the spout at the top of the 
plate before your very eyes. Plants so accurately that 
you save the labor of re-planting and thinning out and drops 
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Get a copy of our catalog telling about ten styles of Cole Planters, seven 


in and day out without trou- 
ble or delay. You can have 
it equipped with knocker feed 
instead of force feed, if de- 
sired. 


Thousands of these double foot dis- 
tributors are being used with great 
satisfaction. This machine will prove 
so down right useful that you will 
wonder how you ever got along with- 
out it—why you were ever content 
to put up with faulty out-of-date 
machines when you could own a dis- 
tributor like this. 


GUARANTEED 
By Merchants 
and By Us 


You take no risk in buying a Cole. 
It must prove Satisfactory or your 
money refunded. Only one selected 
dealer in a town can sell Cole Plant- 
ers and Distributors. He is usually 
the best dealer in that town. He 
guarantees them. If you don’t know 
what merchant sells the Cole, write 
us for his name. 


styles of Distributors and five 


styles of Grain Drills. Get the name of the local dealer who can supply you satisfactorily. Learn about the 


Cole Implements especially built for Southern conditions. 
working success in your field, regardless of soil conditions. 
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Remember that we guarantee that the Cole will prove a daily 
Send for that catalog now. 


O., Box300, Charlotte, North Carolina 
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Rock Bottom 


on the Very Best 


oteel ae 


Ever ete 4 


This is positively the greatest roof- 
Ing proposition ever made. Be- 
| og you invest in new roof cover- 

, Siding or ceiling, first learn @ 
about the one best—by far the 
best from ever Ppp ta and 
chea! = no chances 
wards’ Frei ‘ht Pre paid 
offers and note the big saving. 


opps % gp A 
4 
EDWARDS co Steet Ctuster Shingles 
Tightcote ReoSteelShingles 
actually cost less—outlast three ordi- 
mary roofs—no painting or repairs. Rot- 
teen |, rust-proof,and guar- 


htning-proof. Anyonecan 
lay it,right over old shinglesif youlike. 
impossible To Rust 
Edges and Nall Holes. 
Every sheet of Edwards’ Galvan- 


ized Steel Shingles, Roofing, Siding, 
Ceiling or finish is extra heavy oak 






















Spanish Metal Tile 


vanized piece ata time, byourexe - 
elusive TIGHTCOTE patented pro; Edwards Patent 
cess after sheet has been stamped “Grip-Lock’’ 
and resquared. Side and edges a 


ts to rust or corrode, 
By means of Edwards’ Patent Inter- 
locking Device (see illustration) all 
nails are driven through underlayer of 
metal only—no exposure—no leaks. 


Garage $69.50 Up 
Wide yond many styles, all &, 
sizes of Porta’ fe, Pivepraoot .Z 
Metal Garages, $69.50 and <@—& 
up. Lowest prices ever 
made. Postal brings FREE 
64-page Garage Catalog. 


FREE Roofing Book 
Edwards’ Reo Steel Clus- 
ter Shingles, V-Crimped, a ks 
he py Standing Seam, "Der 
Painted or Galvanized Roofing direct to you. +3 
ttom’’ factory Uae Write today for FREIGHT PREPAID 
OFFER on the lowest prices 
ever made for World’s Best 
Roofing, Free Samples and 
Roofing Book No. 274 
THE EDWARDS MFC. CO., 
224-274 Pike St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Note construction 
of Patent Inter- 


WORID's: Ss 
GREATEST 


ROOFING 





locking Device, B OOK 
om gee ~ 

weather— SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 
making rocf THE EDWARDS M 


. CO., 
224-274 Pike SteCincinnat? 
Please send FREEsamples, Freight- 
Paid prices and World’s Greatest Roof- 
ing Book No. 274 
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takes pride i in the 


@ppearance of his home 
a rmanent 
improvementat moderate cost 
Built of jarge wire, heavily gal- 
vanized i] last many years. 


Our Republic Royal Blue Gate 


{fs a model for strength, durability and conveni- 
ence, Extra heavy frame of high-carbon steel. 
U” end-bars do away with malleable connec- 
ena reduce ghenes of breakage Galvanized or 
painted, as 

eatace 30 inches etfront end and 12 in- 

es at hinge end. See v 
for Illustrated Folder and Gatsion 


Rupee sense and 








This 116-page four color book 
describes all new 1916 varie- 
Pe oueerie and grain crops. 
ndreds of illustrations, beau- 
tits grounds, flower and vege- 
table gardens, landscaping, shrub- 
bery, orchards, farms. All about 
falfa, clover, verb, mi 
fo pdm ro fie “ corn. A dictionar: 
gardenin; sO yclopedia of fiel: 
A flower lover" 3 delig A berry ¢ 
An orchardist’s manual! Most wonderful 


prope? 


tt 
epmenine gulle-oatelon: ever published. & dostal 


it to your oe ion o, miss this boo! 
GALLOWAY BR c 


671 eabeaar Sta, “Waterloo, lowa 





FACTS ABOUT THE CREAM SEPARATOR 





Number of Cows Necessary to Justify the Purchase of a Separator 
—Points to Bear in Mind in Buying—Principles to Be Observed in 


Operation and Care 





By Alvin 
MONG the many modern ma- 
chines found and used on the 


farm today is the cream separa- 
tor. In many of the Northern and 
Western states the cream separator 
will be found as part of the farm 
equipment as commonly as the mow- 
ing machine or modern reaper. A re- 
cent census shows that there are 
something over 76,000 cream separa- 
tors in daily use in the state of Kan- 
sas. It is impossible to say how 
many cream separators were used in 
the Southern states as a whole, but 
it is safe to say there are probably 
4,000 in use in North Carolina. 

The principles of the cream separa- 
tor depend upon the difference in the 
specific gravity of the cream and 
skim milk. As noticed by everyone, 
cream is much lighter than skim milk, 
as it readily rises to the top after 


| standing some time. When milk is put 
iinto a 


rapidly revolving bowl the 
heavier portions go to the outside; 
the lighter portions to the center. The 
centrifugal force developed by the 
high speed of the bowl is many times 
greater than that of gravity. In other 
words, the pressure is greater and 
tends to make a more efficient separa- 
tion of the skim milk from the cream. 
While the separator bowl is revolv- 
ing provision is made for the admis- 
sion of milk to the center of the bowl. 
This is the supply. Disks or other in- 
ternal separating devices are arrang- 
ed to direct the thinnest of the skim 
milk, that at the extreme outer por- 
tion of the bowl, toward an outlet. 
Other dividing walls direct the cream 


| nearest the center of the bowl to oth- 
| er outlets. 


While the bowl is running 
the skim milk is thrown off through 
the skim milk outlet in a fine spray 
and is caught in a certain pan. At 
another level, the cream is thrown off 
in the same way. It may be either 
above or below that of the skim milk, 
according to the make of the separa- 
tor. 

The richness or density of the 
cream may be controlled by placing 
the outlet nearer to or farther from 
the center of the bowl. 


How the Separator Will Pay You 


HE use of the cream separator 
has many advantages. In the 
first place, transportation of milk to 


market is very much lessened by hav- 
ing from one-sixth to one-eighth 
of the quantity to haul in the shape 
of cream rather than whole milk. 
With the old whole milk creamery 
system, where the fresh milk was 
hauled to the creamery every day, all 
dumped together, run through a pow- 
er separator and the resulting skim 
milk returned to the farm, there was 
a great deal of disease disseminated 
through this method. In the State of 
Illinois a recent outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease was traced to the 
distribution of skim milk from a 
creamery. With the whole milk sys- 
tem it was not possible to conduct a 
creamery business in thinly settled 
districts or in localities where the 
farmers inclined to dairying were 
considerably scattered. With the 
present use of the cream separator 
small lots of cream can be gathered 
and shipped from various places to 















ter deer tanks, double walle, 
dead air space, double glass’ 
doors, all set up complete, or £& 
180 Egg Inc cubator and Brooder $12.00. £ 
FREE Catalogue describing them, Send 
for it TODAY or order direet. 


isconsin Incubator Co., Box 126 Racine, Wis. 
















the central creamery, giving those 
who wish to sell cream the advantage 
of the market that would not be pos- 
sible without the cream separator. 
The greatest advantage, however, 
comes in the increased quantity of 
butter fat obtained in a given quanti- 
ty of milk. In other words, the cream 


separator is an_ efficient machine 
which takes most all of the fat out 
rather than leaves, as the hand skim- 


ming methods do, something like 25 
per cent of the fat to be fed to pigs 
and calves. It-is hardly necessary at 





When writing to advertisers, mention The 


Progressive Farmer. 


this age to compare the old whole 
milk system with the modern 





hand 


J. Reed 


separator, as the whole milk cream- 
ery has almost ceased to exist. The 
value of the skim milk, when freshly 
separated and fed warm and sweet on 
the farm, even though it has less but- 
ter fat, is much greater than that of 
the more or less sour milk resulting 
from the hand-skimming methods. 
Calves will do much better on the 
sweet warm milk, and not only that, 
can be raised much cheaper than they 
could by using quantities of whole 
milk or even the hand-skimmed milk 
that contains considerable butter fat. 


How Many Cows Before Buying a 
Separator? 


ANY would contend that it does 

not pay to buy a cream separator 
for two or three cows, yet experience 
has shown that when such is done 
that the producer finds it advisable to 
secure more cows to hasten the pay- 
ments, and the farmer becomes bene- 
fited by entering more into the dairy 
business. 

The hand separators of today may 
be divided roughly into three differ- 
ent classes. Those*of the high-priced, 
standard machines may be considered 
the best to secure. They are well fin- 
ished in every detail and command 








ONE OF THE STANDARD CREAM SEPA- 


RATORS 
the highest prices. They also have 
some unusually commendable records 
for long years of service. 

There is another class that cannot 
be recommended quite so highly, yet 
not discriminated against, that might 
be called the medium-priced machine. 
It will pay many farmers with a few 
cows who do not feel convinced of 
the advantages of dairying, to buy 
one of these machines and get started 
into the business. Probably they will 
not last so well, run so easily or sep- 
arate quite as efficiently as the high- 
grade machines, but they are cer- 
tainly much better than hand-skim- 
ming methods and also help to start 
the farmer into the business with a 
slightly smaller investment. 

There is a third class of very cheap 
machines that it would not pay any- 


one to invest in. Most of these are 
made like the razors we hear about 
just made to sell. Numbers of these 


seen throughout the 
that will run more or less un- 


machines can be 
country 


satisfactorily for three or four 
months, and then repairs will be 
needed that are unavailable, the ma- 
chine will be hard to run, and the 


skim milk will show 
ation. 


inefficient separ- 


There are three main types of ma- 
chines that may be found in either 
one of the above classes. The first 
mentioned might be the disk bowl. 
That is, the separating bowl will be 
fitted up with a number of conical 
disks arranged to divide the milk into 


(Concluded on page 12, this issue) 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


DOUBLE GALVANIZED! 
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JIM BROWN 


has sold over 
25,000,000 
Roas of Fence 
toOver 400,000 
Farmers! WHY? 


Ea answer isin my big 

free k and in the | 

sample of Brown Fence 
I will send you, free and ff 
post paid, Read about the } 
Special Basic Open Hearth | 
Wire we use; read about 
the wonderful Brown 
Double-Galvanizing Pro- 


Tole) as 
cess; read letters from f 


my custemers; then note |} SAMPLE 


my rock bottom prices, be- | i tela @ Bw a 
ginning at ( 


13 CENTS PER ROD, UP—ALL FREIGHT 
PREPAID — DIRECT FROM FACTORY. 
Double Galvanized Farm Fence, Poultry 
Fence, Lawn Fence, Gates, and the New 
Brown Steel Posts. 


Send in your name on a postal. 
Don’t miss my record breaking low 
prices, My catalog is the finest of 
its kind ever printed and saves you 
the most money. Read how to test 
the sample of Brown Fence or any 
otherfenceand how toknow which 
will last longest. 


WRITE POSTAL NOW 
I have been in the Fence and 
Wire business for 33 years and my 
customers say my prices are always 
lowest, This year f beat competition 
worse than ever. Write me a post 
now, Let me save you money 
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FREE! 
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y this year sure. ress Jim 
Brown Phen Ed Brown, P ident. 
a Steel Fence Post} THE BROWN FENCE & 
at a Price youll] WIRE CO. Dept. 87 
be amazed at! | Cleveland eo « 




















The peony and most complete "haa 2. 
ctory 


Lawn Fence 
in the Country —at Fac ices t 





American, CREAM em 
SEPARATOR 


A SOLID PROPOSITION to!) 
send new, well made, easy running, { | 
perfect skimming separator for$15.95 —m 
Skims warm or cold milk Sod 5 
heavy or light cream. 

sanitary marvel, easily oda 


ABSOLUTELY ON APPROVAL 
Gears thoroughly protected. Differ 
ent from this picture, which illuse 
trates our large capacity machines. 
estern orders filled from 
western points. Whether dairy 
is large or small write for handsome 
free catalog. Address; 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR co. 
Box 3107 Bainbridge, N. 


te 





TIGER Brand Fence 
100 Styles Farm, Poultry 
and Lawn. ¢ Quality 
OPEN HEARTH STEEL 

DOUBLE Galvanized. 
15c per rod for 26-in. 6-in. 

Stay Hog Fence. ene 


% 
AYP? TIGER BRAND  oution 
Gy Long-Fibre, Wool- Felt, thoroly 
y Y saturated with Mineral Asphalt, 
Y/ surfaced with Mica, Flint, Slate, 
7 Asphalt or Gravel, secretly st 
for use in Southern Climates and 
guarant 25 years. 75c per 6 
nails and cement included. (No 
Ends),_ Cetsiog ent sem mples free. 6 
today. “The Farmer’s Old Reliable Firm,” 


a. Fence Co., Box E Clarksville, Tenn. 





One 40 pound feather 
bed, one 6 pound pair 
pillows (all new 
feathers and best 
ticking fitted 
with ventilators) 
1 pair nice, large & 
Blankets, 1 extra GY hit 
large Counterpane. 
Retail value $20. Re 
duced to $8.92 for ail. 
Delivery in nice condi- — 2 
tion and 6atisfaction SORtANIA or money back. 36 Ib. 
Bed $5 92, 401b. Bed $6.92. Pillows @l pair. Mail money 
order today or write for Catalog. 


Sanitary Bedding Co., Dept. 400 Charlotte, N.C. 
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Nitrogen: What It Is and How to Get It | 


| Article No. 6 on ‘‘ Farm Facts Every Boy Should Know”’ 








By TAIT BUTLER 











ITROGEN enters into the forma- 
tion of all matter that lives or 
has lived. In plants and animals 

it is combined with other elements in 
what is called protein Animals must 
ret the nitrogen necessary for build- 


ing up their bodies—ior life and for 
erowth—from protein already formed 
by plants or by other animals. They 
can get their needed nitrogen in no 
other form. Plants, on the other 
hand, must get their nitrogen in the 
form of nitrates (through their roots) 
dissolved in the soil water. 

So far as we know only a few of 
the lowest forms of plants—certain 
kinds of bacteria—can use nitrogen 
in its free form as it occurs in the air. 
It may seem strange that while the 
air is three-fourths nitrogen, neither 
animals nor our useful farm crops 
which must have nitrogen can use 
it in this free form as it occurs in the 
air. 

Hopkins says there is enough ni- 
trogen over every acre of land to sup- 
ply the needs of 500,000 crops of corn 
of 100 bushels each, and yet the corn 
plant can use none of this supply, nor 
can our other farm crops or animals. 

We often hear it stated that le- 
gumes gather nitrogen from the air, 
but they do no such thing. But for- 
tunately for us they have formed a 
cooperative arrangement with cer- 
tain other plants—certain bacteria— 
which in consideration of and in re- 
turn for a suitable home, and drink 
and other accommodations furnished 
them on the roots of the legumes, 
furnish the legumes with nitrogen in 
a form that they can use. 

We must remember that plants 
must get their nitrogen through their 
roots from compounds known as ni- 
trates. Possibly a small amount can 
be used in the form of ammonia; but 
the important fact is that farm crops 
cannot use the nitrogen from the air, 
as it exists there. It is also equally 
important to remember that animals 
must get their nitrogen from protein 
made by plants. 


How Soils Get Nitrogen 


INCE the leaves and_ stalks of 

plants are much larger in bulk than 
the seeds, it is but natural that we 
say nitrogen is most important in the 
growth of the stalk and-leaves of 
plants; but it is also absolutely es- 
sential for building up the vital or 
life-giving parts of the seeds. 

We have learned that nitrogen is 
not found in the rocks and _ that 
found in the soil is largely from the 
decaying bodies of plantg and ani- 
mals. But if plants and animals can- 
not take nitrogen from the air, how 
did the soils first get their supplies? 

The rain descending through the 
air carries down with it a little nitro- 
gen in the form of nitric acid and as 
ammonia. The nitric acid, a chemical 
union of nitrogen and oxygen and hy- 
drogen, may be formed by the elec- 
tric shocks in the air and the am- 
monia, a chemical union of nitrogen 
and hydrogen, passes into the air 
from the decay of organic matters. 

At most only a few pounds of nitro- 
gen, say four to eight pounds, is car- 
ried down by rain into an acre in 
a year, so this cannot account for the 
supplies in the soil. 

There are certain bacteria, that live 
in soils in which there is much or- 
ganic matter and considerable lime, 
which may take from the air a small 
supply of nitrogen and store it in 
the soil but in most soils the supply 
obtained in this way is small. 

Much the larger part of the nitro- 
gen in the soil was probably taken 
from the free nitrogen of the air by 
the bacteria which live on the roots 
of legumes. These bacteria can and 
do take some nitrogen from the air 
when living in soil in which no le- 


gumes are growing; that is, without 
living on the roots of legumes; but 
to do their best work at nitrogen 
“fixing”, as it is called, they must 
work in co6peration with legumes as 
described above. 

But the legumes are also great 
gainers by this codperation. They 
need more than they can gather from 
the soil unless the soil is extremely 
rich in nitrogen. So the nitrogen 
furnished them by the bacteria on 
their roots is of the utmost import- 
ance. They cannot make good growth 
without it. To show how much more 
nitrogen the legumes need than other 
plants, it may be stated that in 100 
pounds of corn grain there is only 1.6 
pounds of mitrogen, while in 100 
pounds of soy bean seed there is 5.34 
pounds of nitrogen, or 3% times as 
much. The nitrogen in the soil, then, 
comes largely from decaying plants, 
and to add to its supply legumes must 
be grown and their bodies or parts 
of them mixed with the soil. 

Under certain peculiar conditions, 
which we cannot now discuss, sup- 
plies of nitrogen have been accumu- 
lated in certain sections, from the de- 


Ammonia, about 20 per cent of nitro- 
gen 

The principal organic materials 
which furnish nitrogen for fertilizing 
are: 

Legumes and the remains or resi- 
dues of crops, such as stubble or 
stalks of corn and cotton. 

Stable manure, about one-half of 
1 per cent of nitrogen. Cottonseed 
meal, 6 to 6% per cent of nitrogen. 

Tankage, high grade 10 to 12 per 
cent, low grade 4:to 9 per cent. Dried 
blood, high grade 12 to 15 per cent, 
low grade 6 to 12 per cent. Fish scrap, 
6 to Y per cent. 

A pound of ‘nitrogen used by the 
plants from one of these sources is of 
about the same value as from anoth- 
er. The chief differences affecting 
their use is in their relative cost and 
the rapidity with which they become 
available for feeding the plants. 
These are the two principal points to 
be considered in the purchase of ni- 
trogen. The inorganic forms are read- 
ily available because they will quickly 
dissolve in water in the soil and are 
more suitable for crops having a 
short growing period. The organic 





boys: “Although confined to my house 


will be by Theodore Roosevelt.] 


VERY boy should set off a 

portion of each day to 

reading of the best authors 
on farm topics. He should take 
in all he can of the science of 
farming. That means a study of 
the laws that govern soil life, 
plant life, and animal life. Then 
he should study business princi- 
ples, learn how business is done. 
To be ignorant on these ques- 
tions means failure. 

Then he should cultivate his 
power of observation. The boy 
on the farm is surrounded with 
about all of the mysteries of na- 
ture. To go along without not- 
ing the abundant facts about him 
is to show that he possesses a 
dull, unobservant mind, 

Then he must be a worker 
“diligent in business.” It is the 
workers who win in all callings 
and professions, provided they 





OUR ‘‘SUCCESS TALK” FOR BOYS 


Read Much, Study Business Methods, Observe Carefully, and 
Avoid Waste, Counsels Ex-Governor Hoard 


{One of the greatest men among the 
W. D. Hoard, the founder of Hoard’s Dairyman, now in his 80th year. He says 
in his note enclosing the following excellent bit of good counsel for our Southern 
most of the time I could not resist your 
appeal to say something to the Southern boys.” Our ‘Success Talk for next week 





rural leaders in America is ex-Governor 


work intelligently. He must be 
thrifty, saving of his time, money 
and materials. The man who 
wastes either time, money or ma- 
terials is bound to be a failure. 
All over this broad country have 
the farmers of the past sinned 
against both God and men by a 
wicked waste of their soil fertil- 
ity. 

These are great questions, for 
I tell you boys, it is a great thing 
to become a successful farmer. 
Industry and study will unlock 
many a closed door to us. Do not 
consider it to be a light thing, a 
common thing, to be a _ good 
farmer, for it is a great thing. 

With hope for your inspiration 
in the right direction, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. HOARD, 
Editor Hoard’s Dairyman. 








cay of plants and animals, and by its 
combination with other materials has 
been held for sur present use. In- 
stances of this sort are found in the 
nitrate of soda deposits of Chili. 

In recent years considerable supplies 
of nitrogen have been made by pro- 
cesses which cause the free nitrogen 
of the air to combine with calcium, 
(calcium cyanamid—cyanamid—lime 
nitrogen; calcium nitrate—lime_ ni- 
trate). A considerable supply is also 
obtained as sulphate of ammonia in 
the manufacture of coke and gas for 
lichting purposes. 

It is evident then that nitrogen for 
use as fertilizer is generally found in 
two forms. One in the chemical or 
inorganic form, such as nitrate of 
soda, calcium nitrate and sulphate of 
ammonia, and the other in the or- 
ganic form from plants or animals. 

These materials and the per cent of 
nitrogen they contain are as follows: 

Nitrogen in inorganic form:—Ni- 
trate of soda—as used about 15.5 per 
cent of nitrogen; calcium cyanamid— 
lime nitrogen, 16 per cent nitrate of 
potassium (not much used) about 13 
per cent of nitrogen; sulphate of 


forms must rot and the nitrogen com- 
bine to form a nitrate. These forms 
are all right for long-growing crops 
and are not so readily lost by leach- 
ing. 

For several years a pound of com. 
mercial nitrogen has cost around 20 
cents. At present it costs considera- 
bly more in most materials. The ten 
pounds or more of nitrogen in a ton 
of fresh stable manure is worth at 
ruling prices for nitrogen $2.50 to $3. 
If a crop of any legume makes a ton 
of dried hay per acre, the hay and 
roots and stubble will probably con- 
tain 60 pounds of nitrogen and on our 
soils, rather poor in nitrogen, more 
than half of this will have been gath- 
ered from the air. But if only one- 
half be gathered from the air, we 
have a net gain in soil fertility, due to 
the growing of the crops, of not less 
than $7 to $9. 

This should alone tell us where we 
should get our nitrogen for future 
crops. j 

For the crops to be grown this 
year, and partially for next year’s 
crop, and for part of that to feed the 
(Concluded on page 33, this issué) 


| Subscribers’ Corner 


Thirty in One Day 
. M. GREEN sold 30 Jubilee sub- 


scriptions in one day,—half 
enough to earn a Sewing Machine; 
enough to earn a Watch, Mrs. Hutt’s 
Collection, a Bible, a Knife, a Sewing 
Awl, a Razor, and a Fountain Pen. 
Pretty good reward for a day’s work. 
This is your opportunity to earn 
the rewards you want, and remember 
this opportunity only lasts until 
March 31. No time to lose. This is 
your opportunity—and “it never can 
happen again.” 











Eight Rose Bushes 
IGHT different varieties and each 
a particularly fine one; roses that 
will be a joy all the coming summer. 
For sending us just (2) two—oniy two 
—Jubilee subscribers, we will reward 
you with eight splendid rose bushes. 
You can’t afford to miss this. 








Listen, Boys! 
fice Boys’ Magazine is one dandy 


boys’ paper. It’s clean, it’s bright, 
it has just the stories you like. It 
comes every month, 12 big, fat issues. 
Subscription price $1 and worth it. 
This is Our Boys’ Year, so we offer a 
full year’s subscription to any boy 
sending us just (2) two Jubilee sub¢ 
scribers, 
Don’t miss this chance. You can 
earn this full year’s $1 subscription in 
an hour or so. Get busy. 





Easy to Get 


T’S four times as easy to get Jubilee 

Coupon subscriptions as it is to get 
the regular ones. No fooling—four 
times as easy—and two Jubilee sube- 
scriptions count the same as one regs 
ular subscription. 








When the Reward Catalog says 
“given for a club of two,” it will ree 
| quire (4) four Jubilee subscriptions 

to earn it,—just twice as many; but 
, remember they are four times as easy 
to get. Just try it and see. Join our 
Big Birthday Jubilee Celebration and 
get going now. 





Pay Your Subscription by Check 


NUMBER of’ our friends have 

added five or ten cents to their 
personal check for exchange, and two 
or three have sent their personal 
checks and apologized, saying it was 
not convenient for them to buy a 
money order. 


3y all means use your personal check 
in sending in your subscription remit- 
tance. This is one of the advantages 
and conveniences of having a check- 
ing account. It insures your remit- 
tance reaching its destination safely, 
and its return through the bank is 
your receipt for your subscription. 

We wish every one of our subscri- 
bers would remit by personal check. 





EAR Mr. Mogford: 
I received my pig and it’s a dandy. 
TI am going to take fine care of him. 
I'll let you know how he comes along. 
You will be hearing from me with 
a big club of Jubilee subscriptions 


soon. I think I will earn a bicycle 
next. HARRY THOMPSON. 





Mr. J. L. Mogford, Manager, 
Club Raisers’ Department, 
The Progressive Farmer. 

Dear Sir:—Send me full particulars 
in regard to your 30th Anniversary 
Jubilee Subscription Campaign for 
200,000 paid-ahead subscribers, and 
your catalog of rewards for club 
raisers. 

T am your friend and will win some 
more friends for you. 
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Bigger Crops 





All easily possible with 
the right tool. Bigger 
crops always follow bet- 
ter disking; and thorough 
cultivation with one trip 
over, instead of two, is a 
f worth-while saving in 
rom cost, Are yon using, the 
e bd machine for better disk- 

Better Disking ing—that isthe CUTAWAY 
(CLARK) Double Action 

Disk Harrow—the original double actron 
harrow ? It’s the farmer’s greatest time 
and labor-saver in his most important work. 


Disk Before Plowing 


as well as after, with a CUTAWAY (CLARK) Double 
Action Disk Harrow; makes plowing easier,gives 
better results. Every particle of soil is thoroughly stirred 
because the rigid frame—a patented feature—forces the 
rear disks to cut just between the furrows of the fore disks. 


Cutawa Double Action 


Disk Harrows 
penetrate deep because of the cutlery steel disks forged sharp. 
The dust-proof, oil-soaked, hardwood bearings and perfect 
balance make it noted as a light draft implement. If your 
dealer hasn’t the genuine CUTAWAY, write us direct. Send 
today for copy of new free book, “The Soil and Its Tillage.” 


F t 
| Less Cost 


4 












The Cutaway Harrow Company 
997 Main Street Higganum Conn. 


Maker of the original Clark 
Disk Harrows and Plows 
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Farmer Smith:—Brown, how’s come I have such hard luck with 
my horses getting sores and galls in spring? Your horses are 
always fresh as dlaisies. 
everything. 
Farmer Brown:—It isn’t a matter of luck at all, Smith, 
it’s preparation. 
Farmer Smith:—Whad’ye mean, preparation? 
Farmer Brown:—!'ll tell you. Conditions on my farm 
are the same as on yours. My horses fatten up in winter 
and become thin when they are put out to spring work. 
If I used ordinary collars alone, my horses would quickly 


DS 
AR ph become chafed and galled the same as yours do. But I 
‘a? 4 & know that a horse in the harness is worth two in the 
‘ 


T always do have the worst luck with 


stall, and by spending afew cents I prevent the loss 
FPA of my horses’ services during the busiest months of 
the year. I protect them with Tapatco 


PADS FOR HORSES 


These pads are well worth their small cost for the 
comfort they afford your horses. They increase the 
working power of every horse that wears one. They 
take your galled horse out of the stall and keep it in 
the field. Every horse on your farm can do a bigger 
day’s work if it is Tapatco Padded, because it feels 
better and is freed from galls and sores. 

Ask Your Dealer for Free Booklet. Do this much for 
~ #9 the horse that has served you so well. The book illustrates the 

full line in colors and also contains some valuable emergency horse treatments. 

We also make a complete line of Riding Saddle Pads. 


The American Pad & Textile Co. Greenfield, Ohio 


RADE _ Mamet 














RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 






“AUTO TOP ROOF" s2\0°°°* 


ACY to apply, you save two-third price of new 
¥ . 8 demountable rims $15; buggy and 





Easy top; auto 
m wheel: wagon wheels $7 





One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to 


ASO prepay offer on everything in buggy an 






Ug 
r catalog gives wholesale prices and freight 


yy and auto parts. 
plit Hickory Wheel & Top Co. 15-1115 St., Cincinnati, O. 





May we serve you? 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








Progressive Farmer. 
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When writing to advertisers, mention The 


Facts About the Cream Separator 





(Concluded from page 10, this issue) 
thin sheets which will aid the separ- 
ating process. 

Second. There are many other 
devices such as spiral-shaped wings, 
interlocking walls, etc. Still another 
type that is giving satisfaction is 
what is known.as the tubular bowl, 
with a long slender bowl run at a 
high speed, and which has very few 
internal fixtures other than a divid- 
ing wall to separate the cream and 
skim milk. It would not be fair to 
state that any one of these types is 
superior to another, as standard ma- 
chines are found in all of 
classes. 


these 


How to Select a Machine 

N SELECTING a machine for farm 

use first secure the utmost simplic- 
ity of construction, or as few wearing 
parts to keep up as possible. Notice 
carefully in looking over the machine 
if the bearings fit closely or the gears 
ut smoothly, and if there is a finish to 
the machine which shows extreme 
care and accuracy in assembling. One 


| should also notice the responsibility 


of the manufacturing company or 
dealer from which the machine comes, 
so that there is a reasonable guaran- 
tee of satisfaction of operation, an 
opportunity to secure needed repairs 
and other services given by the manu- 
facturers of standard machines. 
Many people are apt to economize 
at the wrong place by trying to secure 
a machine of too small capacity and 
thereby save on the investment. It is 
poor economy to get a small machine 
and put in 20 to 60 minutes separating 
the milk when a larger machine 
would do it in half or much less time. 
Small machines are generally effi- 
cient, except when the extremely 
small sizes are secured. A farmer’s 
time is valuable, and in the morning 
when he is in a hurry to get to work 


|!or at night when he is tired, a few 





dollars invested in a larger size will 
save him many hours of time in a 


| year. 


When a separator is secured it must 
be remembered that a good separator 
is a carefully built machine that is to 
be put to hard usage, not always un- 
der the best of conditions, and yet to 
operate for the best efficiency, should 
be given as good conditions as possi- 
ble. No better directions can be giv- 
en for the operation of a separator 
than those furnished by the original 
manufacturers. These should be care- 
fully studied and followed. 


Caring for the Separator 


CREAM separator is not like a 
mowing machine or b .der that 
has its busy season but a s rator 1s 
used 365. days in the year and .wice a 


day at that. There are separators that 
have lasted, with continuous use, fif- 
teen or twenty years; some few even 
longer. An investment of $60 to $90 
for a machine that is good for 15 or 
20 years’ wear is a small investment 


| indeed but a machine could be easily 


ruined within a year by failure to 
take care of it by keeping it clean 
and lubricating it. 

Try to have the machine located so 
dust will not collect on it or drift into 
the bearings. The machine should be 
set level. When the machine is level 
and ready for operation, look care- 
fully to the adjustment of the bowl 
and see that it is set to the proper 
height. Many complaints come trom 
farmers that the separator is not sep- 
arating clean, and these complaints 
usually result from some loosening of 
the adjustment that will raise or low- 
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er the bowl beyond the proper point, 
|so that some of the cream is thrown 
| over into the skim milk spout. 

| Next see that plenty of oil is sup- 
| plied, and this should be a light, free- 
|running oil. It is best to secure some 
standard brand of oil especially pre- 
pared for separator use. Sewing ma- 
chine oil will be found satisfactory, 
but it is a little thinner and more ex- 
pensive than is necessary. Take care 
to adjust the lubricator and have it 
open only at the time the separator is 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER ° 


operated. It is well to over-haul the 
machine at various times, on rainy 
days for instance. Clean out any gum 
which may have collected around the 
bearings and between the cogs. This 
may be removed by a wash of coal oil 
and then rubbed with a cloth to re- 
move any particles of dust or dirt 
that are clinging. It should then be 
re-oiled with separator oil. 

Speed is the most important factor 
in Operating a machine. Sufficient 
speed must be developed to supply 
the necessary separating force, and if 
speed is not deveioped inefficient sep- 
aration will result and considerable 
butter fat will be left in the milk. Ev- 
ery separator has directions printed 
on the handle giving the proper num- 
ber of revolutions. 

The milk should be separated im- 
mediately after milking and while it is 
at a temperature of about 80 to 90 de- 
grees. It is possible to separate milk 
in some machines at as low a temper- 
ature as 60 degrees, but the separa- 
tion is not efficient and cream at this 
temperature will tend to clog the pas- 
sages. The inflow of milk into the 
bowl should be steady and is con- 
trolled by a float. Especially in cool 
weather it is advisable to flush the 
bowl with warm water. This will 
warm the metal parts and the cream 
will not stick to it as it otherwise 
would. After separation is over the 
bowl should then -be again flushed, 
either with warm water or skim milk. 
This is not necessary for the good of 
the separator, but it is economical, as 
it removes some of the cream from 
the bowl which would otherwise have 
been wasted. The density or test of 
the cream may be varied greatly by 
changing the cream screw or, in some 
makes of separators, the skim milk 
screw. 

There are many factors that tend 
to vary the test of the cream deliver- 
ed by the cream separator. A few of 
them are as follows: 

The speed—whether it is high or 
low—or variable. 

The vibration of the bowhk A 
smooth running separator bowl will 
separate more efficiently and have 
less variation in the test of the cream. 
The quantity of milk in the supply 
bowl, whether full or nearly empty, 
will influence the inflow of milk. 
Sometimes tinware may become bent 
or obstructed, so that the milk flows 
through more rapidly one time than 
at another. 

The temperature of the milk influ- 
ences the test, as cold cream is much 
more viscous and rises more slowly 
than the warm cream. The test of 
the milk originally used also varies 
the test of the cream. 

The greatest factor, however, is the 
position of the cream screw, as with 
all other conditions the same the sep- 
arator may be set to deliver a cream 
of 20 per cent, and by changing the 
screw will readily deliver 40 or 50 per 
cent butter fat. 

The cream separator and its care 
and operation do. not constitute all of 
the factors which tend to make varia- 
tion in the test of cream. Many farm- 
ers have been known to allow warm 
cream to run directly from the spout 
into the can of cold cream, no at- 
tempt being made to cool the cream 
before mixing or to stir the cream af- 
ter it is put together. The cream col- 
lected in this way tends to have a 
mixed portion in the center of the can 
and collects a very rich thick cream 
on top, while it becomes thinner at 
the bottom and there is a layer of 
thin, curdy cream and possibly a layer 
of whey entirely separated. 

Still more complaints are made 
from carelessness of the cream hauler 
or the person receiving the cream at. 
the creamery, where special care is 
not taken to stir the sample well, as 
he may dip deep and get the thinner 
cream at one time and the thicker 
cream at the top at another time. A 
careful dairyman will look after this 
by seeing that his cream is well stir- 
red before sampling and also while 
ripening. 
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Blanche Sweet, 
sweet and 
popular Lasky ¥ 
star, inaCharles % 
William special 

mod 


He a i” set ice ; : Se ‘ MG & and described . 
% Be eS below.) 7 ; 
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S 
, 
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f The Charles Wil- 
y liam Store for men 
includes over 1000 
e€ items. Ithasitsown 
k staff of managers, 
designers and ex- 
aminers. 
"= 
) 
f id This 
contains 43 
~ complete ** Spe- 
r 8 cialty Stores.’’ It 


shows more than 100,000 
: different items -- hundreds in 
| full colors. 


) Y ‘The Greatest Money Savini Latalog 
: | Re *. &', Published. More than 1300 pages 


: | &. Write to-day for your copy_ 


n : 20: — : - A 

4 13802 peew of = or yes 154 pages of special offers in actual colors! The newest 

: Women's dresses . . § .98 to$16.98 merchandise—the widest possible variety and selectlon—and values greater than ever before ° 

; Women’shats . . . .98to 5.98 effered even by mail, Regardless of what other books you may consult, get a copy of this Wh This Boo 
a Muslin underwear . . .07to 3 Write today for your copy. , a at ” k 
-h a Girls’ dresses. « . to 3: ‘ An absolutely 


e 
Boys’ suits 32 to . a : free <r, for you is off the press, now, and see what this new combination—styles Contains 
Children’s ghses: “eis 3: sae y to Mail to you the minute We get your request originated by specialty stores and prices secured 





Ps 
ff 
' ° rostal se wy € : ; P ; apetea A ; ; lothing Store: 376 f the 
yf Infants’ dressesandcoats .25 to * rs Bt s ne Feta en dent hee nt today, will save by a mammoth organization—means in the way les 4 ow Sok styles in Plothing for 
Wessaiie . . . . Agate ce much, ey will always be grat ful to us for of genuine value and variety for you. all the family. 
" i Men’scoats . . . - 11,50to paving Persuacec you NOUV delay Writing. Thousands of clerks to handle your ee i areshee vesiots of ox- 
id Bedroom sets . « + 16.65to Ours, the most remarkable success in order promptly Quisite jewelry for every occasion. 
i : Mattresses.» eS —~ America’s Business history The Charles Williams Stores have thousands of 
; Tables—Dining . . . 4,15 to ee eee rani : Bhawan tn : on clerks to see that orders are filled ly The 
1e y i The Charles Williams Stores from the beginning : Fe) eee eee tease em spac beautiful | hite 
th | a and have built their business on the idea that money . - ee “— is famous. See what Mrs. Man- mien peel pe plat rehepyire 
ge Piece 2 saving mail order prices should be extended to Ae See eran ; The Drug and Toilet Goods 
p- ‘ cea ‘ Merchandise of Quality, yet sold at mail order prices. My skirtarrived last night and I wish to thank you for store: | Nearly 50 pages of pure, 
Gaipeeas pee yard © « Another idea, which the Charles William Stores  ¢¢ prompt delivery. It was the quickest service I ever veceived aiuiy raontnites rabies Goods: eter 
m oo - alk Shaka alone have, is the idea of a great group of specialty froma mail order house, and hereatter I shall send all orders The dibuew Woruishing Storer 197 
1€ Linoleum, per yard. stores—43 of them—all managed with the same to your store.” Mrs. L. C. Manley, Cherry Creek, N. ¥. pages of furniture, carpets, rugs and 
er 3 Chinaware and Glassware .04 to capital, This means that each store is under the IMPORTANT TO OUR CUSTOMERS upholstery—practicallv everything need- 


Curtains, per pair . . .23 to 
Dress goods, per yard 
Ice boxes » « « « 

Fe Sewing machines ,. 

Silverware, each. « ~ 


; A 3 : - ; ed to furnish the home, 
direction of a man devoting his entire time to the 

one store, yet that each store has the big cash- 
buying facilities which come only from uniting the 
purchases of the 43 stores. 


If you are among the thousands who already buy from the 
Charles William Stores, it will not be necessary for yu to write 
for your copy of this Free Bargain Book. As soon as it is ready 
it will be mailed immediately to all of the Charles William 


The Hardware, Farm implement 
and Vehicle Store: 248 poses show 
ing a remarkable variety of everything 

+ 12,15 to 2 needed gbout tl.e farm end for the care 


+12 to 





: . : of the live stock. 
of Caan canwas 1.35 to Write for your copy of this big Bargain Book customers. ste 
a- Table linens, per yard = .21 to The Berenice 4 very fetching child’s the front curves to allow space for the black, all white, black and white, mili- Other Comp! ete otores 
Table linens, ready to use .54 to dress of amoskeag Ging cravat. Regular price, two for 25c, tary blue, American Beauty, pink or 22 pages of books for everyone— 
n- Watches . + « « + .69to 40. ham, with wide belt of same material, No. 83133-4821. Our special 9 military blue, with American Beauty popular fiction, children’s books, Bibles, 
Mm Rings . 23 to 375.00 piped with solid color Percale in con- price per half dozen, prepaid - c pink or military blue dictionaries, educational works, etc. 


-58 to 15.98 
+10 to 12.98 


trasting color. Cuffs, pocket and Sail- 
or cellar edged with two rows of fancy 
stitching. Front closing,elbow sleeves. 
Sizes 6 to 14 years. State size and color. 
No. 83124A103, Pink with blue trimming; 
No. 83124A104, Tan with blue 
trimming, Prepaid - - - - 
i This dainty dress is of 
The Primrose solid color Percale 
with box-plaited skirt--very service- 


rose, No. 83116A50 -« «+ » « ° 


H Charming afternoon 
The Hyacinth dress of flowered Crepe 
cleverly combined with pique cuffs and 
new sailor collar, trimmed with nar- 
row lace edge in dainty design. Flare 
skirt effectively made with loose yoke, 
hip length. Invisibly elosed in center 
front with self-covered buttons. Sizes 
Misses 14, 16, 18 years; Women’s 32 t 


4 Blouse of fine Voile ef- 
The Corinne fectively combined with 
embroidered Organdy for front of 
blouse and collar. Deep hemstisched, 
turn-back cuffs. Back of blouse tuck- 
9c ed. Becomingly trimmed with new 
lace in filet pattern. White only. Sizes 
32 to 44 bust. 
No. 83124A2286. 


AE ge ia om 
Clocks . »« »« « « » 27 pages of beautiful china, glassware 
Lamps . and silverware for your table—4 pages 


in color. 

60 pages of Columbia Grafonolas, 
Talking Machines, and usical In- 
struments of all kinds — also latest 
records. 

9 pages of wonderful toys for the 
children, 


St & 
i —~ i Lond 
“SATS y 


State size. 
Prepaid - - - 98c 


' 
oi 


es of c 


iv 62 pag ameras, fishing tackle, 
4 able. The belt, the front trimming and The New Yorker A, most attractive (ipust. State size and color. No. 83124- Rant een yay mes aber ee ome: 
hs fee pe tiga: oy geet ape oe pia and Foulard—an exact copy ofa very high- A1355, ae flower; No. 83124A1356 98c 5S panes of bulges material--roofing, 
an Boe ar e cokes Wim Rartoy ace. riced model. Has the very newest “avendarflower. Prepaid - - paint, ° 
im sheted butto Elbow sle ves. Sate ~zig zag’’ front closing, as illustrated. he C Smart Spring tailor. ai Stand! “i geo Brabant sata supenes 
c , es et et ia bicgdlh N € Deep, pointed, turn-back cuffs. Sizes The Continental amt cate a Nt Wo i “ae eens oe , 
at $3124A 100 ‘Blue; No.8si24A10h @. % to 44 bust. State size and color. No. serge. Coat is in this season’st v ate 
: Beane! BeISth102, Tam Prepaid 49€ 83124A2260, Navy blue plaid. No. 83124A- Srvie—hip length, tri ee 
of nk; No. 83124A102, Tan. Prepaid 2261, Brown plaid; No. style—hip length, trimmed and elosed 
+ 95 83124A 2262 Black; Prepaid te 98c with self-covered buttons. Satin lined. 
rer Tae ta ote Cc he Bl . he S ; gn Riese Well-made throngheut and, finished 
ye F . ‘ P splen with satin-covered shields. Skirt, belt- 
The Arlington aie Cogret, pt ee The Blanche Sweet Hat Spring and ed with belt running through loops, in 
striped and fi Bin ahtarie Montion Summer hat made with the favorite the style of many of the new skirts this 
de aol ent 4'No 83138-5034 transparent brim. Crown of hemp season. Side pleats inserted below the 
; Peenaias | ie 21Oe Speemrowee 5c otraw finished with o band of eilk-back- knee give tee Sarreet fare to the skirt. 
er ed velvet r on. rim of chiffon fin- izes 32 to 46 inches bust. State size and 
i Men’s New Style Collar —the most ished with an edging of hemp straw color. No. 8319A627 Copenhagen blue. 
at en's New style Collar ooo ular and satin, Modishly trimmed with a No. 8319A638-Navy 
is style collar this season. Notice how large rose of silk and muslin. In al} No, 8319A629- Blacks. Prepaid $7. 
as SEND A POSTAL OR MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 
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FOR 91 YEARS 
the Standard “\ 


of all Tillage Implements 
has been the famous old 
AVERY LINE. 


Made by B. F. Avery 
& Sons, the oldest 
plow and implement 
manufacturers in 
America. Best for 
every crop and soil. 


Avery New Tornado Disc Harrow 


A Steel Disc Harrow that is practically indestructible—built 
along strong, simple lines. Easy to operate and does per- 
fect work. Close fitting spools with large ends form solid 
bearings, preventing loosening and breaking of discs. 
Levers within easy reach. Foot scrapers. 
Anti-friction washers prevent locking and 
wearing of inside discs on gangs. The new 
Tornado is made with 16, 
18 and 20-inch discs—from 
8 to 16 discs to the har- 
row, cutting from four to 
eight feet. Can be fur- 

nished with plain or cut- 


away discs. 

Tandem attachment with cuta- 
way discs made especial!v for 
new Tornado. Special circular 
giving full description sent up- 
on request. 

















Avery Chilled Plows 


Wrap the soil under | 
with that easy, rolling 
motion in which ey- 
ery farmer delights. | 
For every soil except sticky, 
black lands and especially good 
where there is sand. Plows run 
perfectly. 

Molds are heavily ribbed on back. 
These ribs are not chilled through ; 
and form a grey iron support. os <9 
This feature adds great strength 

to the mold and shares are — Avery Shawnee Jr. 
type which means a new sharp- Ceueinatinns Genk ant 
Cotton Planter 


= shin with each share. All 

parts fit perfectly. Share, land- 
The Shawnee, Jr., is a desirable 
easy running planter, with a per- 


side and moldboard locked to- 

gether upon a strong frog, mak- 
fect planting device that will guar- 
antee your crop. Double Pittman 


Ing entire bottom very solid. Lib- 
drive. Hopper hinged and can be thrown 


eral throat clearance. 

out of gear by hand or foot instantly. Fer- 
tilizer attachment can be supplied. 
By a simple change of picker wheels cotton 
can be sown in continuous drill or be space 
dropped. A perfect. single seed drop is alsu 
obtained by a special hopper. 


B.F.AVERY & SONS 


INCORPORATED 





Write for FARM YEAR BOOK— 
A useful reference book containing 
much useful information about the 
farm and home. Address Dept. X. 











LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 




















ING MACHINE 


The Binder Is a Wonderful Mithies.| 
That Always Responds When Right- 
ly Handled and Cared For—Factors 
in Its Successful Operation 


THE GRAIN BINDER AND gia 





eis , or , 
NE having an intimate acquaint- 
ance with a farm machine for | 
upward of 30 years learns toknow | 

| 


its weak points, and its strong ones. 
He learns to guard 
against practices 
in handling that 
machine that tend | 
to shorten its| 
years of useful-| 
ness, and he learns | 
to look carefully 
after the  essen- 
tials to its most 
effective working. 

For more than 


MR. FRENCR 
30 years has the writer been driving 


afield each summer with the grain 
binder; sometimes to good harvests 
and rather too often to those that 
were not so good as they should have 
been; and in all these years he has 
not ceased to marvelat the work of 
this wonderful machine when it had 
been kept in the condition in which | 
it left the factory. 

I have thought many times that the | 
most potent factor in shortening the 
life of this complicated, high-class 
machine was allowing the paint to} 
become dimmed; not because dim 
paint does not preserve the wood 
parts of the machine, but because the 
treatment of the machine that causes 
the paint to get dingy is the treat- 
ment that allows the many bearings 
and sliding surfaces to become rusty 
and rough, and when this condition is 
present hard running and uneven 
wearing of journals results—a condi- 
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Big, full gauge wires—full 
weight—full length rolls 
woven witha mechanically 
hinged joint. Superior quality gal- 
vanizing— proof against hot sun, 
sleet and snow. 

American Steel Fence Posts, cheaper than 


wood and more durable. Last a lifetime. 
Hold fence secure against all conditions. 


3 Sent Free Write for booklet on how to 


set posts and erect fence, 
Every farmer should haveit. 

Dealers Everywhere 
iP AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
Chicago New York Pittsburgh Cleveland Denver 
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offer is one old 
subscriber 


Our greatest 
and one new 


MONEY IN PEANUTS 
Save labor and get better stands with Gravity Peanut 


subscriber 
both one year for 


Planter. Drops perfectly all kinds of Peanuts shelled | 31 59 } ei . seribi 
and Spanish in the hull. Fine for seeds ef ail kinds. $1.50, Get a neighbor not poioltad subscribing 
Full information free. to join you on this proposition when you 
COLE PEANTER CO., Box 300, CHARLOTTE, N.C. | ponew. 





When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 


tion that makes the beginning of that 
machine’s decline. 

When I see the handler of a binder 
get off his machine at certain regular 
-intervals, take his oil can and shoot a 
‘stream of oil at every bearing on the 

machine, [ know he is treating some 

of the bearings all right, but not all | 
of them: for certain bearings on the 
‘binder require oiling two or three 
times each hour, while others ar= as 
well treated if oiled as many times 
per day. A practice I have always 
iollowed when oiling my machine is 
to give a quick glance at every nut 
and bolt as IT pass about, and if any 
are found to be getting loose I attend | 
/ to them on the spot; for many expen- | 
sive breaks come from neglecting to! 
keep bolts tight. The manufacturers 
are not in the habit of using unneces- | 
sary bolts in the construction of their | 
machines, and those they do use are 
put there for some good purpose and 








; are generally very necessary to the 
proper working of the machines or as 
a guard against breakage. 


| Handling a Binder a Fine Art 
| HEN we go afield with grain in 
perfect order, strong team, and 
good machine, running a binder is an 
easy job. But when we strike a season 
| of excessive rainfall—when the grain 
| grows rank and falls in every direct- 
ion before ripe enough to cut and 
when the land becomes so soft that 
the bull wheel will hardly furnish 
tractor power enough to keep the 
speed of the working parts of the ma- 
chine up to requirements—thus get- 
ting all the grain, tying the bundles in 
good shape, and getting a strong 
day’s work out of the team with the 
minimum of wasted energy, becomes 
a fine art. All the guards need to be 
sharp and just in line, every knife do- 
ing its best work, and every journal 
well oiled. 

Then at such times I like to have 
the strength of five good horses at 
my command, and want to drive them 
from my seat on the machine. As I 
always have felt that the man who 
had his eye on the work and knew 
just when a little extra power was 
needed could get that power in action 
more quickly and effectively himself 
than could an extra driver; then, too, 
extra drivers cost money. 
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Reversible Disc 
Harrows 


Especially adapted to work in vineyards 
and orchards, and are just as efficient as 
the ordinary harrow in the open field. 
They are simple and very strong. 
the Way We Build Them.”’ 


**Tt’s 





No. 2 Disc Harrow with Short Frame. 


Gangs can be quickly reversed for out or in-throw 
simply by releasing alever strap, ewinging gangs 
around and replacing strap. Solid or cut-out blades. 
The No. 2 Reversible is made with short, medium 
or long frame, and with 8, 10 or 12 discs, 16, 18 or 20 
inch. The No.3 Reversible is made with a short 
frame, 6 discs, and 16, 18 or 20-inch discs. Tongue 
Truck is furnished when wanted. It can also be 
equipped with ecrapers and Bull Tongue Center Cut. 





Pony Disc Harrow with Shafts. 


The P & O Pony Disc Harrow is built especially 
for use on truck farms, in orchards and vineyard 5, 
and for general discing where a small harrow i3 
wanted. Can be furnished with pole or shafts, a> 4 
with 6 discs, 16, 18 or 20-inch. Equipped wi.a 


| . Scrapers, 


Ask Your Dealer or Write to Nearest P & O House 
Parlin &. Orendorff Co., Canton, Ils. 
Branch Houses: Dallas, Tex., Kansas City, Mo., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Omaha, Neb., St. Louis, Mo., 
Sioux Falls, 8. D., Denver, Col., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Portland, Ore., Spokane, Wash. 
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SCIENTIFIC POWER MILL 


27 Strongest, most efficient 
= 7 emall power mill ever made. 
Sold on ansolute one-year 
guarantee. Grindscob corn, 
shelled corn, oats and 
other Small grains. 
All steel. Durable. 

GROUND MEAL COSTS 
LESS AND IS BETTER. 
Saves 1-5 to 1-3 of 
grain. Makes more 
flesh, milk, cream, bone and 
muscie. The “Sctentitic* 
will save youmoney. Two 
sets 8-inch high “carbon grinding plates with 
each mill. Sold complete with flywheel. Use in 
any locality. Write forcomplete catalog describ- 
ing 14 sizes of Power and Sweep Mills. 


The Bauer Bros. Co., Box 67 Springfield, Ohio. 
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N FARM FENCE 

No better fence made than Mason 
makes and our pricesare unequalled, 
We manufacture —and sell direct to 
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y 
back. No dealer or jobber can begin 
to save you as muchas we can, Write today for our big new 
catalog Free. "@ full of fence information — shows farm, 


og . Ite 
a and lawn fencesand gates, Lowest factory prices. 
he Mason Fence Co., Box 09,, Leesburg, O. 


INOCULATING BACTERIA 


Prepared especially for each legume. 
Highest vitality guaranteed. Billions of J 
bacteria in each box. Direct from lab- 
ora‘ory tofarm. $l peracre; 6acres f 
for%5. Mention crops. 

Our new book on Legumes will put 7 
dollars in your pocket by telling how 
to raise more. Free on request. Write 

oday. Agents wanted. 
Eggert Chemical Co., 708 City Bank Bidg, Canton, Ohio. 
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When writing to advertisers say, "I saw 
vour advertisement in The Progressive 
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Farm Work for February ~— 


| By B. L. Moss 











EBRUARY, while not a menth of 
such active and pressing work as 
the months that immediately fol- 
should be a month devoted to 
setting things ready. Every plow, 
harrow, planter, cultivator, all the 
implements, in fact, should be care- 
over, and all broken or 
parts repaired or replaced. 
Do this now, for there may be scant 
ime for it later. Likewise all fences 
hould be made strong and tight, and 
all gates sagging or off their hinges 


put to rights. 


1 y 
iow, 


fully gone 


missing 


Getting the manure out over the 
fields is one of the jobs that should 
claim our early attention. As a rule, 
particularly if the land is not exces- 
sively steep, manure put on the land 
now, even if it is not plowed in, will 
lose less of its value there than any- 
where else. Certainly the fields are 
a much better place for the manure 
than lying around the barnyard ex- 
posed to the weather. 

ce 

As a rule it will probably be the 
better policy to put the manure on 
the land rather thinly, say four or 
five tons to the acre, rather than to 
make applications of 15 or 20 tons to 
the acre. Light applications enable a 
limited amount of manure to go much 
farther, and we believe the total in- 
crease in yields will be greater. An- 
other important point is to see that 
the thin spots get the manure, rather 
than putting it on the areas that are 
already fairly productive. Let’s not 
forget that really good farming con- 
sists not in getting a bale of cotton 
or 50 or 75 bushels of corn to the 
acre on a small patch, but rather in 
bringing our whole farms up to high 
yields. 

ee oe 

The time to buy commercial fer- 
tilizer is here again, and perhaps 
never before has there been a time 
when the whole commercial fertilizer 
problem demanded more © serious 
thought and consideration. That pot- 
ash must be left out of consideration 
may be considered a_ certainty, 
though, except for cotton and tobacco 


farmers in the Coastal Plain section 





COFFEE WAS IT 


People Slowly Learn the Facts 

“All my life I have been a slave to 
coffee. I kept gradually losing my 
health, but I used to say ‘nonsense, it 
don’t hurt me, 


lit, at 


“Slowly I was forced to admit the | 


nervous force was shattered. 

“My heart became weak and uncer- 
tain in its action and that frightened 
me. Then my physician told me that 
I must stop drinking coffee or I could 
never expect to be well again. 

“T thought of Postum but could 
hardly bring myself to give up the 
coffee. 

“Finally I concluded that I owed it 
to myself to give Postum a ttrial. I 
got a package and carefully followed 
the directions, and what a delicious, 
nourishing, rich drink it was! Do you 
know, I found it very, easy to shift 
from coffee to Postum. 

“Almost immediately after I made 
the change I found myself better, and 
as the days went by I kept on im- 
proving. My nerves grew steady, I 
slept well and felt strong and well- 
balanced. Now the old nervousness 
is gone and I am well once more.” 

It pays to give up the drink that 
acts on some like poison, for health 
is the greatest fortune one can have. 
Name given by Postum Co., 
Creek, Mich. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form— 
must be well boiled. 5c and 
packages. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder— 
dissolves quickly in cup of hot water, 
and, with cream and sugar, makes a 
delicious beverage instantly. 30c and 
and 50c tins. 

30th kinds are equally delicious 
and cost about the same per cup. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 


25c 





2. » : . cp . 
Battle | own seed in the field, but if this was 


|make a 


truth and the final result was that my | 1 [0W. 


| legume 


from southeast Alabama _ eastward, 
we do not believe that its absence will 
work any very great hardship. 
* 4 

Acid phosphate and _ cottonseed 
meal, our main sources of phosphoric 
acid and nitrogen, are unusually high- 
‘priced this but where they 
have heretofore been used with good 
results it will probably still pay to 
use them, provided, always, they are 
1 Partic- 


season, 


bought and used judiciously. 
ularly do we consider it a mistake in 


boll weevil territory where commer- | 
' 
been 


cial fertilizers have heretofore 
used with good results to attempt to 
do without them as a measure of 
economy. 
= oe 

The plows should be running now 
every day it is dry enough. 
us repeat, nothing should be burned 


k 


that can possibly be plowed under. 
An acre of cotton or corn stalks, 
weeds or grass may contain several 


dollars worth of plant food and hu- 
mus, and to burn this and then apply 
commercial fertilizers looks like try- 
ing to fill a barrel through the bung 
hole with the head knocked out. 
If all the terraces have not been 
laid off and plowed up as they should 
be, do this work now, before the 
heavy spring rains strip away several 
dozen tons of your best soil. 
* x 
There’s still time to drain the low, 
wet places that have been loafing for 
all these years. 
the richest spots on the farm and, 
once drained, they will yield hand- 
some returns, 


These are probably 


* * * 


The patches of bushes and briers, 
too—have you yet cleaned these out? 
We have too many ragged, patch- 
work farms here in the South; let’s 
clean them up and have the big, open 
fields that look like business. 

* * Ox 

Then there are our old enemies, the 
stumps. Are you still fighting them? 
They are hard to get out, but we’ve 
found it still harder to try to plow 
and hoe around them. Once we’ve 
got a big one out of the way there’s 
the satisfaction, too, of knowing that 
least, will never trouble us 
Let’s be “up and at them.” 

x OK 

Did you get in enough oats last fall 
to make sure that no horse feed will 
have to be bought this spring? If 
you didn’t we’d certainly put them 
We always prefer fall oats 
to spring oats, but we certainly pre- 
fer the latter to no oats at all. And 
if the mules could talk they’d very 
likely say the same thing. 


again. 


x * x 


If the season is favorable we can 
get a fair crop of oats and a crop of 
hay afterward; and even if 
the oats fail there’s the hay to fall 
back on. Sow the oats by all means, 
rather than buy feed. 

* Ok Ok 

Most of the evidence from our Cot- 
ton Belt experiment stations favors 
Burt oats for spring planting, as they 
have on an average given the biggest 
yields. However, if these cannot be 
had we would go ahead and plant the 
Red Rust-proof or a similar variety. 

How about your supply of corn and 
cotton seed for planting? The best 
thing to do, of course, is to select our 


not done 
satisfied 


last fall and if we are not 
with the varieties we are 
now using, it will probably pay to 
change. In this case we 
would suggest writing to your state 
experiment station and asking for a 
list of the varieties that have done 
best and that will probably be best 
suited to your conditions. Then when 
a good variety has been settled on, 


| see to it that it is kept good by care- 
—sold by Grocers. | ful selection. 
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No Other Tractor Has 
Met Such Tests 


HERE are more acres plowéd every year by Avery 

Tractors and Plows than by any other make. They 

have met the test of actual field use in the hands of 
owners so successfully that we were never able to build 
them fast enough last year to keep up with the orders. 
Avery Tractors and Plows have also met the test of competitive 
contests and public demonstrations. ‘They have been entered in 
every important contest and demonstration ever held. They took 
part in all six of the 1915 Tractor Plowing Demonstrations at Enid, 
Hutchinson, Fremont, Sioux Falls, Champaign and Bloomington 
and in every case proved that they would do all weclaim for them. 
Avery Tractors and Plows have also met the hardest test of all— 
that of being introduced by a sold on approval policy to be paid 
for only atter they had made good in the field and had been 
accepted by the purchaser. 


No other make of Tractors and Plows have met such tests. 
Avery Tractors and Plows stand today as the most thoroughly 
tested out and proved successful make of Tractors and Plows built. 


Six Reasons for Avery Tractor Success 


First—Avery Tractors have a special sliding frame on which the entire power 
plantis mounted. ‘This sliding frame makes possible the elimination of the 
intermediate gear, shaft and boxings. Engineering authorities say that each 
gear contact means a loss of from eight to ten per cent of the power in the 
transmission, all of which is saved for use at the drawbarin an Avery Tractor. 
Because of this sliding frame an Avery Tractor has the least gears, the least 
shafting and the least bearings of any two-speed double-drive tractors built 
—which means more power and longer life. 
Second—All Avery Tractors have two rear drive wheels—no single drive- 
wheel construction is used on any Avery Tractor. Furthermore, all Avery 
‘Tractors are regularly equipped with two speeds—a great convenience over a 
one-speed tractor—a slow speed for plowing and other heavy work and a fast 
speed for light loads and traveling on the road, 
Third— Avery Tractors have slow speed, heavy duty opposed motors —not 
high speed light automobile motors. 
Fourth—Avery crankshafts are one-half or more than the diameter of the 
There has never been a broken Avery crankshaft. 
Fifth—Avery motors have removable inner cylinder walls. This makes it 
possible to replace the part which is most subject to wear in a motor without 
the expense of having to buy an entire new cylinder, 
Sixth—Avery Tractors are entirely free from all pumps and fans. All such 
easily broken and troublesome parts are done away with in the construction 
of an Avery Tractor. 


A Complete Outfit Built by One Company 


Another big advantage in getting an Avery Outfit is that the entire outfit is built 
by one company—the plow as well as the tractor. We also build the “Yellow 
Fellow—Grain Saver” Separator in sizes to fit each size Tractor. 


Learn All the Facts About the Avery 


Avery Tractors are built in sizes to fit any size farm. They make Tractor 
Farming successfulon any size farm—large, medium or small. They are the 
best power for threshing and road building as well as for farming. They are 
sold at low prices—3-plow Tractor, $760 cash; 4-plow Tractor, $1120 cash; 
5-plow, $1680; 6-plow, $2145; 8-10-plow $2475. We also build a special smaller size 
tractor for $295. All built and backed by a company having a large factory 
and many branch houses, which insure prompt and permanent service. 
Investigate farming, threshing, roadbuilding, etc., -ith an Avery Tractor, 
Write now for new 1916 Avery catalog and get all the iucts. 


AVERY COMPANY 


2823 lowa St., Peoria, lil. 
Ask for address of nearest Branch House or Jobber 


/ %, Vy —"v ie 
ne Man Outfits 6 Sizes. FitAny Size Far 
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That’s what every man does who owns PROPERLY 
raced, Ditched, Tile Drained or Irrigated land. And if 
don’t want to sell, your increased yearly profits are just 
turning waste land into cash. The Other Fellow usually 


short end of the trade. 


\ desired state of cultivation is to get a 


BOSTROM $15 FARM LEVE 


and make spare days the most profitable days. The Bostrom Farm 
has been on the market over thirty years, the latest Improved hav 


cross on the Target a quarter of a mile away. 

The complete outfit includes | It is used and endorsed by 
man size’ Tripod, Leveling Rod, | cultural Schools and U. S. 
Target. Plumb-bob and full in- | Demonstrators, and you wil 
structions. Also fills the bill . ¥ 
fer Grading, Read Building, | 3° Yo"*, Money Back. 

Foundation work, Squaring up 

Building, Getting Angles, etc. 
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you 
like 
sets 


the price on the other kind of land, and then often gets the 


Progressive land owners in every State and practically every county in 
the Union have discovered that the ONLY way to bring their land up to the 


L 


Level 
ing a 


TELESCOPE with Magnifying Lenses which enable you to read the 


Agri- 
Farm 
1 en- 


after using it — if 
Write to- 
day for description of Level and 
details of our Money Back Guar- 























If you have any neighbors who do not read The Progressive Farmer 
send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. Then call 


on them and ask them to subscribe. 
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THE DISK HARROW AND DISK CULTIVATOR 





Here Are Two Implements That Have a Place on Every Well Equipped 
Farm—Their Uses and How to Operate Them 





By G.H. Alford 


y NHE disk implements, whether 
harrow, cultivator, plow, grain 
drill, or roller, are revolutioniz- 

ing modern agriculture. The disk is 

the best kind of a soil mixer. It has 
special advantages over harrows, cul- 


tivators and moldboard plows in 
ground with loose trash, weeds, or 
grass, because it cuts through the 


trash instead of dragging it along. 
The Disk Harrow Has Many Uses 


HERE was a time when the few 
farmers who owned disk harrows 
used them to prepare new land and to 
destroy clods. The intensive meth- 
ods of farming have brought many 
new uses. 
A sharp disk does a fine job of cut- 
ting cotton and corn stalks when they 





are dry. Of course it is best to use 
the stalk cutter first, but after the 
stalk cutter has been used to cut the 
stalks to pieces the sharp disks do a 
dine job of cutting the stalks into 
much smaller pieces, level ridges, and 
form a fine soil mulch. 

The disk harrow is used on unplow- 
ed land for the following purposes: 
(1) to prepare sandy, mellow soil for 
grain or other crops where deep plow- 
ing is seldom necessary; (2) to cut 
and mix barnyard manure, grass, cov- 
er crops and trash so that when they 
are turned under the surface soil will 
not be separated from the subsoil to 
stop the rise of the water; (3) to pro- 
duce a soil mulch on dry land so that 
after a week or ten days it can be 
easily plowed, the moisture by this 


time having accumulated below the 
mulch and scftened up the land; (4) 
to torm a mulch of fine dirt which 
filis up the spaces usually left between 
the furrow slice and the ground be- 
neath thus making the foundation for 
a fine, Compact s¢ ed bed. 
When the 1 broken 
during the fall and winter or for 
time prior to planting and 
with and and been 
compacted by heavy rains, the disk 
harrow is the most effective tool for 
the preparation of tlle seed bed. The 
disk harrow will not only destroy the 
weeds and make a most excellent seed 
bed for all kinds of crops, but 
lor cotton and other crops can be 
quickly and easily inade by arranging 


land has been 
some 
is covered 
has 


2rass weeds 


beds 


the disk harrow for an inthrow and 
by adjusting the inner ends of the 
gangs higher than the outer. When 


beds have been made by the use of a 
turning plow or middle burster for 


some time before planting, it is us- 
ually necessary to remake them, and 
this is best done by arranging the 
















SERIES 17 FOUR 


40 horse power 
passenger 


$845 


Four Cylinder Models 


When Detroit, the city 


that produces more than three-fourths of the cars 
manufactured in the United States, shows by 
official figures for the entire year of 1915 MORE 
Studebakers in use on Detroit streets than any 
other car selling at more than $500 





—what surer judgment can 


you follow in buying a car? 


Think for a minute—think what that Studebaker 


Leadership in Detroit means to YOU. 


If a friend of 


yours has a car, you’d take his advice on buying a 
car in a minute—figure in your own mind that he 
ought to KNOW. Here’sa whole city that KNOWS 
cars—and knows them better than any other city 
on the face of the earth. For Detroit's BIG industry 


is making cars. 


And so many people in Detroit are 
either directly engaged in the industry or else come 
into daily touch with others who are, that knowledge 


of cars is far more general and EXACT than in any 


other community. 


And so when Detroit makes Studebaker its own 


Preference in cars—mno man can overlook 


that 


judgment, whether he’s running a farm in Illinois, 
a ranch in Colorado or a fruit orchard in California. 


Touring Car, 7-passenger . . . $ 845 
Roadster, 3-passenger ... . 825 
Landau-Roadster, 3-pass. . . . 1145 
Six Cylinder Models of the market. 

Touring Car, 7-passenger - . . $1050 
Roadster, 3-passenger ... . 1025 
Landau-Roadster 3-pass.. . . . 1350 

oupe, 4-passenger . . ee 1600 
Sedan, 7-passenger .... . 1675 
I i 7- g ese + oe 





Half-Ton Commercial Cars 


Panel Delivery Car. . . . $875 
Exgreesiogy . «6.5. + « « 850 
Station and Baggage Wagon . . 875 


One-Ton Commercial Trucks’ 


Value of the year. 


South Bend, Ind. 


Open Express, complete . . $1200 
Stake Body, complete ... . 1250 
Bus, 16>pass., full equipment . . 1400 


F.O. B. Detroit 


Ye 
eS 


Oak: 


a 








For it means that in the judgment of the city that 
knows cars BEST, Studebaker gives the top VALUE 


See the Car that Detroit PREFERS. See this new 
FORTY Horse Power, SEVEN passenger, SERIES 
17 Studebaker at $845—the GREAT 4-cylinder 


STUDEBAKER 


Detroit, Mich. 
Address all correspondence to Detroit, Dept. F. -4 1 


More than 214,000 Studebaker Cars now in use 


Walkerville, Ont. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
disk harrow for an inthrow and ad- 
justing the inner ends of the gangs 
considerably higher than the outer. 
A Great Clod Destroyer 

HI. soil that is in clods when cot- 

ton, corn and other crops are 
planted will seldom be of use during 
the season unless the clods are pul- 
verized, This being true, by all means 
tollow the plow with the disk harrow 
and destroy the clods while moist. 
Gi course, the double disk harrow is 
best for pulverizing, but the single 
disk harrow pulverizes the soil thor- 
oughly, and if each round is lapped 
no ridg¢s of any consequence will be 
left. 

The disk harrow should always jol- 
low the mower and reaper for con- 
serving moisture and making plowing 
easier. It is usually unnecessary to 
plow in cowpeas, soy beans or sor- 
ghum after small grains. The disk 
harrow is the implement to do the 
work in a hurry at this busy seasonot 
the year. In fact, where seed is sow- 
ed broadcast at any season of the 


! year, the disk harrow is the best pos- 
| sible implement to use in covering the 


seed. 

As cultivator the reversible ex- 
tension nead disk harrow is a valua- 
ble implement. The gangs can be used 
close together wide apart; the 
gangs can be arranged to throw the 
dirt toward or away from the plants, 
and to work higher or lower on the 
inner than on the outer ends and vice 
versa; they can be set to throw ridges 
to the plants or set to “bar off”; they 
can be set to cut shallow close to the 
plants and deeper near the center of 
the row. 

The depth to which the harrow cuts 
and the amount of dirt thrown varies 
with the angle given the disks, the 
kind of soil and the weight of the 
man on the harrow. The draft of the 
disk harrow as generally used is con- 
siderable, for it moves much dirt and 
often cuts to a depth several 
Its best work is usually done 
with three or more horses, though 
two good-sized animals may do well 
on a harrow with no more than 8, 16 
or 18-inch disks. 

There are single and double disk 
harrows. The double disk harrow is 
desirable for farmers who wish to do 
two diskings at the same time. It has 
four sections, two of which throw the 
dirt out, followed by two more which 
throw the dirt in leaving the land 
level and smooth after its use. The 
double disk requires more horse pow- 
er than the single disk, but the ground 
is double disked in the quickest possi- 
ble time and is left in a very fine, level 
condition. 

It is probably advisable the 
farmer who often needs a double disk 
harrow to buy a single disk harrow 
and a trailer or tandem attachment, 
This enables him to add the double 
cut feature at any time. 


or 


of 


tor 


The cutaway harrow is a disk har- 
row with the edges of the 
notched or with portions of the disks 
cut out. This lets the remaining por- 
tions cut deeper into the soil. It is 
useful in cutting up sod and also in 
hard and rocky ground, as it pene- 
trates better and gets down between 
the rocks where the solid disks would 
roll over the rocks. It does not pul- 
verize as well as the solid disks. 

A tongue and forecarriage should 
be purchased with every disk harrow. 
The forecarriage is usually to be pre- 
ferred when preparing the seed bed. 
It is a great aid in turning corners 
and at the end of the row. It is also 
a decided advantage for the team to 
have relief from the weight and lash- 
ing of the tongue of the harrow. 
However, when using the harrow on 
hilly or very rough ground and when 
cultivating crops, it is advisable to 
use the tongue to steady and-guide 
the harrow. 


disks 


The disks of smaller diameter give 
a lighter draft because they are not 





doing as much work as the larger 
| disks, and for this reason the med- 
lium and larger diameter disks are 


better for farmers with strong tegms. 
An 8-18 disk harrow means a disk 
| harrow with 8 disks 18 inches in di- 
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at Cash paid $100 on 
Ie a little farm near 
Camden, Ark. he had just $40 left—yet 
in three years he cleared his debts and 
bought 80 acres more. Its easy to 
understand why farmere along the 


Cotton Belt Route 
in Arkansas & Texas 


make headway so fast when you consider the 
soil and the season down there. When farmers 
up north are “drawing on the bank”’ for living 
expenses, Mr. Cash, and thousands of others 
in Arkansas and East Texas are cashing in on 
crops. Mr. Cash szils garden truck by April 
ist; by the 15th he’s marketing new potatoes, 
by May its strawberries and there’ssomecrop 
tosell every monthuntilChristmas. He’s made 
five crops bringing $537 per acre in oneseason. 


And the crops are not all truck or fruit. Corn, 
peanuts, clover, alfalfa, etc. yield big. Mr. 
Kapp, near Cash’s place, makes 62 bu. of corn 
on his land. Mr. I. Z. Zimbrough of New 
Edinburg, Ark. makes 100 bu. of peanuts per 
acre, selling at $1 per bu. Rudy Stutter, of 
Stuttgart, Ark. says ‘I plant oats the last of 
September and in 15 years I’ve never lost a 
crop. Last year I threshed out 75 bu. per acre. 
Jacob Yoder, on the place adjoining mine 
made 90 bu. per acre.” Near Texarkana, Tex. 
J.M.Champion shows how a farmer can make 
$1700 and $1800 a year net on twenty acres by 
taking advantage of the many crops per 
season Which the long growing season allows. 


Go where you will in Arkansas and East 
Texas you'll] find farm opportunities even 
bigger than you’ve read about. 


Two free books! 


A farmer wrote them; and he knows what you 
want to know about a section new to you. 
They tell about the character and cost of 
lands, climate, crops raised, etc., and about 
schools, churches, towns, 
6ocial conditions. Brimful of 
photograph pictures taken on 
the ground. Send me your 
Mame and address on a postal 
card today and get these free 
books now. 


E. W. LaBeaume, G. P. A. 
1818 Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Ma. 








Model L 
12-20 Horse Power 





FARY ~RACTOR 





EMERSON 
Farm Tractor 


four-cylinder, 2-speed, light 

weight tractor built for con- 

tinuous hard service and 
suitable for any size farm. Economical 
of fuel—so simple anyone can run it. 
Equipped with Hyatt roller bearings. 
Cut steel gears in dust-proof oil bath. 
All working parts perfectly lubricated, 
thoroughly protected from dust and 
easily accessible, Will pull the imple- 
ments you now have on your farm, such 
as gang plows, harrows, mowers, binders, 
manure spreaders, wagons, drags and 
small road graders. Will operate your 
ensilage cutter, feed grinder, small sep- 
arator, circular saw, water pump, hay 
baler—all your belt driven machinery. 


Write today for free folder {Illustrated in colors, 
or check coupon for information on any article 
in the E-B line of ““good farm machinery.” 


—_—sa eee oe EE eB eee eee eee 
Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co. (Inc.) 
Rockford, Tl. Dallas, Texas, 
Please send free literature on articles checked: 
___Tractors___ Plews___Harrows___ Cultivators___Listers 
——Drills___Planters___Mowers___Hay Tools___Threshers 
———Manure Spreaders____ Gas Engines ___Wagons___ Buggies 
Auto Trailers Clover Hullers Corn Shellers 

-—_— Steam Traction Engines____Road Rollers___Saw Mills. 











Name 
Address 
"UES AT Races aR ae eS A at eae 


Save your papers and get binder. 















ameter. An 8-18 or 8-20 disk harrow 
is a good-sized one for the average 
three-horse farm. Of course, a farm- 
er with four or more horses may use 
a disk harrow with a much larger 
number of disks. 


Using the Disk Cultivator 


HE disk cultivator can be used in 


every instance where a_ shovel 
cultivator can be used, and in many 
instances where shovel rigs cannot 


be used at all. The disk cultivator is 
ideal for surface cultivation. The 
disks do not penetrate deep, but they 
stir the soil very thoroughly, remove 
weeds, do not prune the roots, and 
form a rough, granular soil mulch. 
The action of the disks upon the soil 
makes the revolving disks one of the 
best cultivators that can be used. The 
disks thoroughly pulverize the sur- 
face of the ground, leaving the under 
soil compact. 

The disks are easily reversed for 


ly set at any angle necessary for the 
proper cultivation. They are held in 


and the driver and under the pressure 
of the springs which can be adjusted 
to give any weight on the gangs that 
is desired, adapting the cultivator to 
all conditions of soil and permitting 
the cultivation of the crop when the 
and turning the earth much 
of cultivator. 

Leveling blades can be attached and 
are useful in many ways. 
tually crush the clods and leave the 
ground smooth and even, thereby bet- 
ter holding the moisture. 


equipped with a pivot pole and a foot 
dodge. These two equipments enable 
the operator to control the cultivator 
with hands and feet. The foot dodge 
is a very easy working device, a slight 
| pressure of either foot upon the stir- 
rup being sufficient to shift the 
gangs: any plant out of the way can 
be dodged almost instantly. 

By the use of such attachments as 
the shovel, the harrow and_ spring 
tooth, the disk cultivator may be eas- 





ily and quickly converted into a 
shovel cultivator, a harrow or a 
spring-tooth cultivator. Two extra 





throwing in or out, and may be quick- | 


the ground by the weight of the frame | 


ground is hard and dry, pulverizing 
better | 
than can be done with any other class | 


They effec- | 


It is advisable to have the cultivator | 





disks with spools may be purchased | 


at a low cost, and by attaching one 
disk to each gang the disk cultivator 
is converted into a very satisfactory 
light disk harrow on wheels, which 
will cut four feet. 

Many farmers are using disk culti- 
vators to do the work that should be 
jdone with disk harrows. The disk 
| cultivator is much more costly, and 
can seldom take the place of a disk 
harrow. 


Horse Hay Fork Saves Labor 


OR the amount of money invested 

(less than $25), I consider my 
horse hay fork for unloading hay and 
stowing it in the barn the greatest 
labor-saving implement on my farm. 

My barn is 40 feet long and 30 feet 
wide, with a driveway through the 
barn the short way. This allows driv- 
ing into the center of the barn to un- 
load. I usually save about 30 tons 
-ach year of peavine, oats and lespe- 
deza hay, and the hay is all handled 
by one man and a boy. The boy 
loads the hay as the man pitches it on 
in the field and then stows it away in 


the barn while the man attends to 
the fork. I have a horse trained to 
pull up the hay without driving, 


working simply by commands of the 
man who handles the fork. 

This fork saves time, as a good, big 
one-horse load is usually unloaded in 
three to four forks full, besides sav- 
ing the labor of one or two men who 
would be required to pitch the hay by 
hand over the 18-foot posts. My fork 
has been in use five years, and the 
only expense so far has been a new 
rope costing between $3 and $4. It 
is over 30 foot from the ground to 
the peak of the roof and we fill it. 
R. O. HANSON. 





Conway, S. C. 





‘ Planet Jr. Cultivators 
—the greatest crop-producers made 


They do more thorough cultivation, quicker, cheaper, 
and with less labor than any similar implements. The 
product of a practical farmer's inventive genius and 

manufacturing experience of half a 
century. Luery Planet Fr fully 


guaranteed, 


No. 76 Planet Jr Riding Cultivator 
plows, hills, and cultivates corn, po- 
tatoes, cotton or similar crops 28 to 
48 inches apart. Beveled cultivator 
steels, specially hardened, hold their 

shape, keep sharp, and add 50 per cent 
to wear. Dust-proof steel axles and 
pivots. Pin-break or spring-trip stand- 
ards. The superior construction, vari- 


ety of cultivating attachments and easy 
handling yield big dividends in time 


and labor saved. Eight styles—lower 
prices than ever before. 

No. 9 Planet Jr Horse Hoe does your hoeing, plowing, 
furrowing, listing, dirting, scraping, and laying-by better than 
any similar tool. Its great strength prevents breaking or 
bending; long frame makes steady running; new steel wheel 
prevents clogging, and beveled steel teeth, specially hardened, 
retain their shape, insure durability and thorough LY 
cultivation. Outlasts three ordinary cultivators. 
fitteen other styles—various prices. 


New 72-page Catalog (184 illustrations) free! 


Describes over 70 tools, including 12 entirely new ones, 
and improvements to our Horse Hoes, Harrows, Orchard- and 
Pivot-wheel_ Riding-Cultivators, Seeders 
and Wheel Hoes. Write for it today! No. 9 


S L Allen & Co 
Box 1107B Philadelphia 


Planet Jr tools are used by agricultural 
experiment stations, in school gardens, 
on big and little farms, in orchard, 
beet- and cotton- 
fields, and wher- 
ever biggest crops -4 
are wanted with(%g 
least work. = 
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2% Break Stumps to Bits 
With Farm Powder 


A pulled stump is hard to handle, and it takes up 
more room than it did before. Blast it out and you 
can carry it away like kindling wood. ‘‘Most stump 
pulling machines are too expensive and unwieldy,” 


says U.S. Farmers’ Bulletin No: 150. Use 


Atlas Farm Powde 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 








The Original Farm Powder 


and save money, time and 











Atlas Farm Powder is made 
especially for farm use. It 
is the cheapest farm hand for 
blasting stumps and bould- 
ers, digging ditches and 
many other kinds of work. 
Sold by dealers near you. 


labor. Punch a hole under 
the stump, load, fire, and the 
job is done! ‘The shattered 
roots come out free of earth, 
: the soil is loosened for yards 
around—ideal for crops. 


Send for ‘‘Better Farming’? Book—FREE 
“Better Farming’’ (illustrated) tells how you 
can gtow bigger crops by blasting the subsoil, ~ 
how you can bring orchards into bearing two 
years earlier, and how Atlas Farm Powder re- 
places expensive labor. Sent free for Coupon. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 


















ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 
Send me your 74-page book “Better Farming.” 
I am interested in the use of explosives for the 








General Offices: Wilmington, Del. purpose before which I mark X. PFI 
Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Houghton, r Stump Blasting Tree Planting 
Joplin, Knoxville, Kansas City, New Orleans, Boulder Blasting Ditch Digging _ 
New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis Subsoil Blasting Quarrying-Mining) 
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FERTILIZER 
FACTS No. 25 


To have prosperity without Potasn is the vital problem we 
propose to sclve and solve successfully. 
There is little Potash on the market, but much in the soil. 





There is a considerable supply of Acid Phosphate (Phos- 


phorous) and an ample supply of Ammonia (Nitrogen) to be 
had. With the Potash in the soil a heavy application, of acid 
and ammonia will round out a plant food for cotion, corn, 
truck, etc., that will make the 1916 crop a success. 


Here are some vital_suggestions that, if followed, will guar- 
antee the next crop, despite the lack of Potash. 

With two bales of cotton per acre you get 40,00) pounds of stalk to 
plow under and helyentrich the soil. Witha third of a bale per acre you 
get only about 4,000 pounds--or one-tenth the amount of vegetable matter. 

This estimate is based on actua) weight How to gei fwo bales per 
acre. Use barnyard manure in drill rows. Use a thousand pounds of 
good fertilizer to the acre- A heavy application of fertilizer pays better 
than a light application if the soil is well tilled. 

ays, and is accumulative in its effect. 


Intensive farming requires good farming implements and plenty of plant 
food. 


Intensive farming always 


For more complete information, wrtte the under- 
signed for FREE copy of Dr. DeLoach's Bulle- 
tin --- “FARMING WITHOUT POTASH.” 


IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 
SOUTHERN FERTILIZER ASSOCIATION 
ATLANTA, GA., U.S. A. 


More Profit 


THROUGH better, more intellizent, more econom- 
ical use of good tools will come the profit that is so 
hard to find each year on many crops. Plant right so 
you will get full benefit. Work faster with better tools 
so you can cultivate and spray often. Study whether 
there isn’t some tool that will do your work better. 


IRON AGE 


Potato machinery, spraying machinery, garden tools, ete., are 
built to give you just what you necd to do things right. Al- 
most any combination you can think of in each line. Eighty 
years of factory and farm experience behind theirmanufacture, 
Ask your dealer to show them, but write us for 
separate booklets fully describing lines in which 
you areinterested., Let us make good our claims. 


Bateman M’f’g Co. Box 896 Grenloch,N, J. 


SOIL 
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Drill and 
Wheel Hoe 
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Garden Seed Drills 
Wheei Hoes 
Potato Planters 
Weedere & Seeders 
Riding Cultivators 
Walking Cultivators 
Potato Sprayers 
Bucket, Barrel and 
Power Sprayers 
Potato Diggers 
Cornstub Cutters 
Fertilizer Distributors 
Row Makers 
Cotton Planters 
Corn, Bean and Pea 
Planters 
Asparagus Ridgers 
Land Rollers 
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Turns Your 
Stone to Gold 




















Grind your limestone right on the farm, No freightto 
pay—no hauling. Get your ground Jimestone for about 50c per 
ton. Make money grinding for neighbors. The Jeffrey LIMEPULVER 
will reduce big rocks to dust.—grinds from 10 to 70 tons a day—earns 

from $20 to $100 a day. It'sa big money saver and profit maker. 


Che Jeffrey [IMEPULVER. 


Gives you finest ground limestone that makes sour land sweet 
and productive—better than burnt lime, Portable—guaran- 
teed—lasts a lifetime—made in sizes tc suit engines from 8 
to 30 b. p. Crushes rock for road and concrete work, 

free Tria!! Leara about our trial offer that 
enables you to try the machine 
right on your own farm, 





When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN 








GARDEN IMPLEMENTS : 
USE AND CARE 


THEIR 





Thorough Preparation and Attention 
Are Essential to the Production of 
Good Vegetables—This Means Right 
Implements Must Be Used 


RAPID, vigorous growth is inva- 

riably essential to the production 
of high quality vegetables. This rap- 
idity of growth and development is 
only possible when thorough, timely 
cultivation is given with satisfactory 
implements. 

The preparation for planting, as a 
rule, can be done with ordinary field 
implements, such as turn plow, disk, 
and spike-tooth harrows. Horse cul- 
tivation usually ceases after the gar- 
den is planted, unless the rows are so 
laid off as to facilitate such manage- 
ment. Where the rows are spaced 
close together and every foot of avail- 


drive three to five cight-penny nails 
through a board of suitable size. 

The garden hoe and rake should be 
found in every gardener’s collection. 
Their use should be free and often, 
especially in the preparation of the 
soil for the sowing of fine and deli- 
cate seed. 


At no time should tools be allowed 
to remain outdoors. A good policy is 
to clean them thoroughly after each 
day’s work, oiling all metal parts and 
placing under cover. The implement 
rust is a far greater foe to the farmer 
than any implement trust. 

C.J. HAYDEN, 





Garden and Orchard Work—This 
Week and Next 
F YOU failed to grow your own 
cabbage plants order some of an 
early variety now. 
Unpack nursery trees as soon as 





ING, WHILE THE WEEDER HELPS 








THE DIBBER AND TROWEL SHOWN ABOVE ARE USEFUL IN TRANSPLANT- 
IN WORKING AMONG SMALL PLANTS. 
BELOW ARE SHOWN DIFFERENT CULTIVATOR ATTACHMENTS 




















able space is utilized, garden imple- 
ments are necessary. Cultivation 1s 
facilitated when rows are absolutely 
straight. 


There are several forms of push 
plows in common use. The handles 
of these plows are practically the 
same as those in ordinary use. One 
type is mounted on a light iron wheel 
about 30 inches in diameter, with an 
iron foot so constructed as to be ad- 
justable to several types of hoes, viz., 
disk, rake, shovel, sweep, ete. The 
preference should be given to a plow 
with a smaller wheel, one not more 
than 15 inches in diameter. The vari- 
ous attachments are shown in illus- 
tration, 


A good seed drill is another impor- 
tant item for the gardener. A com- 
bination cultivator and drill may be 
secured, with all necessary cultivator 
attachments. Seed drills are econom- 
ical, in that they are so constructed 
as to distribute the seed of common 
vegetables the proper distance apart 
in the row. The gauge is adjustable, 
and may be closed at any time by a 
lever extending to the handles. 


In transplanting cabbage, beets, let- 


| tuce, tomatoes, and strawberries, dib- 


bers and trowels are of much assist- 
Dibbers can be made at home, 
using the discarded handle of an old 
spade. A weeder is shown in illus- 
tration. This is handy in cultivating 
cold frames and hotbeds. To make 


ance, 


they arrive to see if they are in per- 
fect condition, 

The best time to prune most fruits 
is from now until the buds begin to 
swell. 

The white pine makes a beautiful 
lawn tree. It does well at an eleva- 
tion of 700 feet or above. 

If you neglected to spray your or- 
chard for scale insects in the early 
winter it is all the more necessary 
that it should be sprayed now, before 
the buds open. 

Make a planting of garden peas as 
soon as the ground is in condition to 
be worked. Use one of the hardy 
round-seeded varieties, as they give 
a better stand at this season than 
the wrinkled type. 

Do not plant fruit trees in a jum- 
bled mass about the home grounds, 
but set aside a definite, conveniently 
located place to be used exclusively 
as an orchard. Arrange the trees in 
rows with plenty of space between 
them that they may be easily culti- 
vated and have sufficient room for 
proper development, 

To prune a young peach tree at the 
time of transplanting, cut off all the 
small side branches and shorten the 
trunk to within 18 inches of the 
ground. This will give a low stocky 
tree that is easily pruned and spray- 
ed, and the fruit will be easy to 
gather. F, J. CRIDER, 

Associate Horticulturist, Clemson 

College, S. C. 
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. WHERE TO BUY FARM AND GARDEN SEEDS 
ye 
<i Lay Out Your Garden Like An E 
: y Uut Your Garden Like An Expert 
vi Slate’s Blueprint, Seed $ 1 IF a want a vegetable garden of the 
is r * choicest varieties of vegetables, such 
and Cultural Directions as you would pick after 49 years’ ex- 
J = perience, get one of my Garden Boxes. 
te This box contains fat, tested seed just 
h like the kind I use in my own garden— 
4 the varieties most folks prefer. The 44 
id PRODUCE QUICK & POSITIVE blueprint shows just how to lay off the yy VY} 
nt FR ES LJ LTS rows — how far apart to plant the ° 
er seed. My cultural directions tell how { his Potato 
: The reputation camed by Buist'e Seeds in the to plant—how to cultivate the crop 
; pod trowel: sieetech, got Bowe for best results. Anyone can lay off camefromastrong, stout healthy 
country they are known as the seeds that produce. a garden like anexpert. To prove vine, enabled to benefit fully 
| >reat care has always been exercised by us, not the merit of seed fresh from my : : . ‘ 
Lis only in the actual raising of our seeds but in — seed farm, I am sending out enough from soil, air, rain and sunshine, 
ppc ong me cow ghee 4 assorted vegetable seed to plant a and produce tothe limit, because 
' pool Fx 4 them to produce where ordinary seeds garden 50 x 100 ft., with blueprint Sprayed “ as 
I would fail. , d cultural directions ; 
vn Buist’s Seeds are the favorites of market gardens ri A P 
i carrentals (parcel post paid.) $1.00 lt 
and big profits, “cc # } 99 * whic ills insects, stops fungous 
Pm Send at once for the 1916 Garden Guide My New 1916 “GUIDE TO GARDENING”? Sent Free Upon Request | | troubles, and stimulates foliage on 
end our Morket Gardener's || W.C. SLATE, The Farmer Seedsman, Box 924, South Boston, Va. as oe cto ell seedy te 
_ Wholesale Price List | ? ; mix with water and spray. Enough 
The Garden Guide gives localized help for each to make 30 ys 40 gals. $1. Large 
—_ in the oe oe vos 4 = catalogue of information free. 
Help to produce profs, A copy oft will be seat fl BOWKER INSECTICIDE Co. 
you free, together with our Market Gardener's § BOSTON, MASS. BALTIMORE, MD. 
wholesale price list on request. Write now. 
ROBERT. BUBT COMPANY a. 
ept. C-D hiladelphia, Pa. M h d e F ° ¢ e C bb 
aaa Modern Methods in Fruit Growing @ Cabbage Plants 
3 to 4 years for Peaches when 2 is enough j 
wee 5 to 6 years for Apples when 4 is enough GENUINE FROST PROOF 
years for Shade when 3 is enou 
FINE FRUIT TREES ? 18 months for Roses when 3 is enough gig ae ee onees toyour clim- 
18 months for evergreen Hedge when 38 is enough hills of the Bine Eaas astern ee 
HALF PRICE TREES AND PLANTS GROWN BY MODERN METHODS— : 





will withstand five or six degrees more 
cold, and will head quicker than plants 
grown on the coast. We ship promptly, 
guarantee full count, safe delivery, and 

‘ood strong ee Varieties; Early Jersey 

akefieid, Chas. Wakefield, Succession, Flat 
Dutch and Early Drumhead. Prices; 500 for 
$1.00; 1000 for $1.80 postpaid and insured. By 
express 1000 for $1.25; per 1000 in lots of 5000 for 
$1.00310,000 for 90c; 15,000 for 85c; 20,000 for 7c. 
pr 


THAT IS, EACH KIND IN ITS NATURAL SOIL— 


do much---but planting, pruning, manuring, end cultivating by modern 
methods do more. Our 100-page book, the boiled down experience of 40 years 
devoted to fruit growing, tells and shows by plain, practical cuts how to get 
quick and best results. Free to buyers. Catalogue free to all. 


CONTINENTAL PLANT CO., 107 R.R.St., Kittrell, N.C. 


One of the largest nurseries in the world selling only direct to the peeple 


From the Old Reliable Greensboro Nurseries 


Owing to drop off of export trade and other 
| causes we have a surplus approximating 
1,750,000 fruit, shade, ornamental trees, vines 
and plants. This is the finest lot of stock we 
have ever grown. Weare going to sell at 
one-half price, pay freight on orders of $5.00 
and over. In additionto the above discounts 
we are going to give our patrons for testing; 
500 Oklahoma Beauty Peach, 500 Young’s 
No. 1 Peach, 500 Beauty World ‘the finest red 
winter apple grown), 10,000 Greensboro Fa- 
vorite Strawberry plants. Order before all 
this g:ft stock is sent out. They include the 
finest varieties we have ever offered. Write 
us today. Don’t delay. Reference, Brad- 
street. If you don’t know us, get your bank- 
er to look us up. 


GREENSBORO NURSERIES, 


John A. Young & Sons, Owners, 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 








Beetand onion plants same price. Lettuce, Big 
Boston $1.50 per 1000. Nancy Halland Porto Rico 


ee 


PIEDMONT 
PLANT COMPANY 
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that will be sure to make heads, send us your orders, We ship promptiy, guarantee full countand safe de- 









a | livery. Varieties; Early Jersey Wakefield, Chas. Wakefield, Succession, Flat Dutch, Early Drumhead. 
: bP ABN el TE Amiiasasiaganen Aas | Price; 500 for $1.00; 1000 for $1.80 postpaid and insured. By express 1000 for $1.25. Per 1000 in lots of 5000 for 
~ ANA tAA NS PES TH 9 geld isan oe = $1.00; 10,000 for 90c: 15,000 for 85c; 20,000 for 75c. per 1000. Beet and onion plants same price. Big Boston lettuce 
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Our cabbage plants this season are the finest we have ever grown, andif you want Fine strong plants | 
j 


plants $1.50 pef 1000. Nancy Hall and Porto Rico potato plants ready April ist. Write for our illustrated 
catalogue, wiich gives a full description of all our plants, and tells how to grow them. 
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J. E. Latham Compan 
na SPRAY MATERIALS. THOMSEN CHEMICAL COMPANY'S | Greensboro moe goed 
ro complete line of spray materials for all kinds of ei - 
the ¢é up fruits and vegetables. Write us for prices and directions. 
the Radin =o FORT VALLEY LUMBER CO., Fort Valley, Ga. | BRAVPBUlaationa Gel 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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FEBRUARY IS PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER MONTH 


HERE’S an old saying that “every dog 
must have his day,” and certainly if a 
dog must have a day, then as good a 
paper as The Progressive Farmer is entitled 
to a month. And so we are going to claim a 
“Progressive Farmer Month”—the month 
from February 10 to March 10—as a Jubilee 
Month for carrying The Progressive Farmer 
into fifty thousand new homes. Already Jubi- 
lee subscriptions are piling in by the hundreds 
every day, and in the month from February 
10 to March 10 we expect to break all records. 
Let every subscriber help, and the earlier the 
better. Get up your club and have it ready to 
mail on or before February 10. 











OW is a good time to plan to buy your fertil- 

izers coOperatively in carlots. See a few of 
your near neighbors, find out first how much you 
all need in the aggregate, and then ask manufac- 
turers and dealers for prices. All Local Unions 
should buy together. 





E SURE to note our offer on another page of 

liberal cash prizes for letters and articles for 

r “Pretty Homes Special” of March 18, and get 
yours in right away. We want especially some 
good, clear photographs of pretty country homes, 
and will pay well for all we can use. 





LETTER received from Professor Wright too 

late for this issue asks teachers and school au- 
thorities in every Southern county to make ar- 
rangements now for holding a county commence- 
ment this spring. It ought to be done. If you 
don’t positively know that your county is to have 
such a commencement, ask your teacher to help 
start the movement. 





HE Legislature of South Carolina has re-elect- 

ed Hon. John L. McLaurin State Warehouse 
Commissioner. There had been charges that Mr. 
McLaurin was planning to put the system in poli- 
tics, but his friends believe he favors and will give 
a thoroughly business-like administration, realiz- 
ing that the whole South is looking to his experi- 
ment with interest and hope. We wish him success. 





— famous as attorneys of great trusts and 
monopolies, famous for their close alliance 
with gigantic moneyed interests, have frequently 
been given high judicial positions in this country, 
but Louis D. Brandeis is perhaps the first man 
ever appointed to the United States Supreme 
Court whose chief fame rests upon his champion- 
ship of the rights of labor and the workingman. 
The Senators who oppose his confirmation should 
be watched and remembered. 





THE lower half of the Cotton Belt lespedeza 

or Japan clover is proving a good hay crop after 
oats. Especially is this so on fairly good, moist 
soils. If you have not done so already, we would 
suggest trying say an acre this spring. One bushel 
of seed per acre is about right, and these should 
be sowed broadcast on the oats the latter part of 
February or early in March. Some authorities say 





lightly harrow the seed in; others say do not 
cover them at all. Probably either method will 
prove satisfactory. 

OW to estimate fertilizer values; definitions 


and explanations of scientific and commercial 
terms; a program of farm work for every week in 
the year; suitable rotations for garden and field 
crops; planting dates for everything; agricultural 
statistics, tables, diagrams, and maps; suggested 
fertilizer formulas in absence of potash supply; 
diet for children from birth to ten years of age, 
specifying also foods to avoid; children’s diseases 
and how to treat them; programs of meetings of 
United Farm Women and subjects for debates for 


rural schools and farmers’ clubs—these are a few 
and only a few of the thousand and one subjects 
about which next week’s “Reference Special” will 
be literally crammed and packed with information. 
Have a place ready to file it away, for you'll cer- 
tainly wish to save it. 





[S OUR travels we find Southern farmers begin- 
ning 1916 with more thrift and enterprise than 
ever before. More of them are picking out all 
left-over cotton. More of them are raking and 
hauling leaves, pine straw, woods mold, etc., and 
laying plans to save all manure possible, a pro- 
ceeding made doubly necessary by the high prioe 
of fertilizers. More of them are clearing up and 
draining the rich bottoms. More of them seem to 
be making plans for all-the-year gardens. More 
are ordering pure-bred pigs and cattle. And last 
but not least, our farmers are helping spread The 
Progressive Farmer from one end of the South to 
the other. If you, Kind Reader, have not yet had 
a hand in all these interesting tasks, better get 
busy at once. 





A Livestock and Dairy State 


F ANYBODY doubts that North Carolina is 

getting to be a sure enough livestock and dairy 

state, he ought to have been in Salisbury last 
week. The magnificent program of the great live- 
stock meeting attracted enthusiastic 
and dairymen from all over the state. 


stockmen 
While the 
after Tuesday, it 
didn’t take long to convince the most skeptical 
that a genuine revival of livestock interest is on 
in North Carolina. An extended review of the 
outstanding features of the meeting will appear 
later. The following officers of the three leading 
associations were elected: 

North Carolina Beef Breeders’ and Feeders’ Asso- 
ciation—R. A. Derby, President, Jackson Springs; 
T. L. Gwyn, Vice-President, Canton; R. S. Curtis, 
Secretary-Treasurer, West Raleigh. 

North Carolina Dairy Association—Henry B. Lutz, 
President, Canton; I. N. Paine, Vice-President, 
Statesville; W. H. Eaton, Secretary-Treasurer, 
West Raleigh. 

North Carolina Swine Breeders’ Association—Ed- 
gar B. Moore, President, Charlotte; B. F. Shel- 
ton, Vice-President, Speed; Dan T. Gray, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, West Raleigh. 

The resulted in 
prices averaging $133, and the dairy cattle, young 


writer could not be present 


big sale of Aberdeen-Angus 


bulls and heifers, $58. The awards of trophies can- 
not be announced till later. Raleigh, Greensboro, 
Asheville, Winston-Salem, Lexington, Hickory, 
Wilson, and Gastonia have already asked for the 
next meeting. 


How Far North Will the Boll Weevil Do 
Serious Damage? 








ITH the boll weevil making an unusual east- 

ward advance in Alabama and Georgia and 

a very considerable northward movement 

from Oklahoma eastward to north Alabama, 

cotton growers are asking as to the probable effect 

of the weevil in the northern half of the Cotton 
Belt. 

Of course, in attempting to answer this question; 

the only safe guide must be the 


many 


experiences of 
similar sections to the westward that have already 
had the of years. While it 
cannot be unqualifiedly asserted that two counties 
possessing identical climatic, 


weevil for a number 


soil and labor condi- 
tions will be affected by the weevil in like degree, 
it certainly can be asserted that such will probably 
be the case. that this is a 


Granting reasonable 


supposition, let us see what has been the experi- 
the northern half of 
the Cotton Belt under weevil conditions. 


ence of the western part of 

A very careful investigation of the ginning re- 
ports issued by the United States Census Bureau 
shows that nowhere north of parallel 3314 north 
latitude (a line running east and west 


mately through Atlanta, Ga., 


approxi- 
Ala., 


and Paris, Texas) has any county suffered because 


Birmingham, 


of the weevil a greater decrease in cotton produc- 
tion than occurred during adverse seasons before 


the weevil came. If this has been the case in the 


humid, timbered areas of Arkansas and north Mis- 
sissippi, it certainly seems reasonable to expect 
about the same results from the weevil in all new- 
ly invaded sections north of parallel 33% 


It must not be inferred from this that the weevil 
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will not do damage in the territory under consid- 
eration; for, in all likelihood, the weevil will even- 
tually go as far north as cotton is grown and will, 
particularly during wet seasons following very 
mild winters, affect the crop very considerably. 
However, on an average this damage will be far 
less serious than in the extreme southern part of 
the Cotton Belt. In fact, if we assume that the 
weevil i. “100 per cent efficient” in destructiveness 
along the Gulf Coast, this “efficiency in destruct- 
iveness” gradually and regularly decreases to the 
northward until the extreme limits of cotton pro- 
duction are reached in Kansas, Missouri, and Ken- 
tucky, where it is very close to zero. 

It must be understood that what has been said 
here does not apply to a strip from 75 to 100 miles 
wide along the Atlantic Seaboard, for climatic con- 
ditions along the South Atlantic Coastal Plain are 
considerably modified by the influence of the 
ocean. Winter temperatures average higher than 
in inland sections in the same latitude and the 
summer rainfall is heavier. These factors, of 
course, will prove favorable to the boll weevil and 
its ravages will very probably be more severe than 
will be the case inland in the same latitude. 

However, fortunately for the future of cotton 
production in the Carolinas, it appears that the 
modifying influence of the ocean is not so marked 
beyond 55 or 60 miles inland. In this narrow belt 
only a comparatively small proportion of the crop 
of these two states is grown; but here weevil dam- 
age will likely be very severe, approximately per- 
haps 90 per cent in extreme southeast South Caro- 
lina and gradually decreasing northeastward. As 
in Georgia and Florida, the Sea Island cotton crop 
of South Carolina is grown under climatic condi- 
tions favorable to the weevil, and unless the most 
determined and concerted action is taken against 
the pest it is probable that production will be 
heavily curtailed. 


The Week on the Farm 


O DECIDE what implements it will pay to 
T invest in and which to let alone is not always 
an easy task. Obviously, all the conditions 
be carefully considered. A farmer with 
twenty or forty acres has no business with a trac- 








must 


tor, but there are a dozen implements that are far 
up the scale from the one-horse pony plow, all of 
which will save him labor and money. Study your 


conditions carefully and then buy what you need. 
x ok Ox 

Take the case of the stalk cutter and disk har- 
row, for instance. The stalk cutter will only cut 
up stalks or other trash, and then must remain 
The disk harrow, on the 
other hand, not only harrows and pulverizes land, 
but it can be used to cut stalks, disk in grain, or 
even to break very light, sandy soils. So, while 
granting that the stalk cutter is a useful imple- 
ment, it is plain, where a farmer can own only one 
of these implements, that the disk harrow should 
be his choice. 


idle the rest of the year. 


x ok x 
Mr. 
Farmer 


Markham’s 


” 


One- 
on another page is particularly notewor- 
thy in pointing out the means by 


“Message to the horse 


which small 
farmers may enjoy the advantages of labor-saving 
machinery. Don’t fail to read what he says. 
x Ok Ox 
A farm implement that is too little used is the 
farm level. There is hardly a farm anywhere in 
the South that does not frequently need a level in 
laying off terraces, ditches, tile drains, building 
sites 
article on page 5 fully describes the level and also 
tells, 
Do not fail to read what he says. 
x 


and other similar work. Professor Scoates’ 


in language easily understood, how to use it. 


A far too frequent sight is the high-priced bind- 
er, mower, or other implement left where it was 


last used, or pulled up under a tree—to rot. Mr. 


Cheatham tells us on another page he is still using 


a binder bought by his father twenty-five 
ago, and that its long life is due to the good care 
that has been taken of it. We don’t believe you 
can afford to buy implements at all unless you can 


have some sort of shed for them. 


years 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress — Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 

















Codperation in Buying and Using Machinery 


E HOPE every subscriber will read the ar- 

ticles by Mr. J. Z. Green and Mr. L. A. Mark- 

ham in this issue about codperation in buy- 
ing and using farm machinery. Now, of course, we 
don’t mean to say that there will never be any dis- 
advantage in using machinery in codperation with 
your neighbors, but what we do say is that for the 
average farmer there will be more disadvantages 
if he tries to do without such labor-saving and 
money-saving machinery, and there will also be 
more disadvantages if he spends money enough to 
to buy for his own limited use alone all the im- 
proved machinery he really needs for economical 
crop-making. Take some neighbors and kin folks, 
have a frank talk with them about the rules for 
use, care, housing and repair of machines codper- 
atively bought, and join with them in buying what 
you need. in this connection we cannot refrain 
from quoting what Mr. Robert M. Berry, of Mena, 
Ark., wrote in our “Neighborhood Improvement 
Special” last month about the experience of him- 
self and his neighbors in the codperative use of 
farm machinery. He said: 

“There was a peanut planter on one farm, 
a mower on another, a grain drill on another, 
and so on. Some farmers were short on mo- 
tive power, while others needed man labor 
most. By simply arranging to work together 
in the true codperative spirit, the labor-saving 
machines were used where needed, extra horse- 
power was supplied those wanting it, while 
those needing hand labor got it at the right 
time. There wasn’t a line of farm work from 
plowing to harvesting, that we didn’t get to- 
gether on and help each other with. 

“The ‘doubling-up’ idea was carried a little 
further by our better halves in handling fruits 
and vegetables. Those who had an excess of 
any kind of perishables saw to it that those 
who were short got a share in it. 

“What’s the harvest of our ‘doubling up’ 
crop? Well, the garnering has only started, 
but for this year the results show barns and 
granaries full of feed. No snowballs for our 
stock this winter, and no feed to be bought 
‘on time’ next spring. Cellars and larders hold 
a big variety of food. We are feeding our- 
selves first, but everybody has got something 
in addition to sell. More fall grains and cover 
crops have been planted than ever before. 

“T call this our bestycrop, for we credit our- 
selves with beginning the agitation for codp- 
eration in the neighborhood. Personally, I 
feel proud of having been able to perform in- 
dividual labor on five of the farms connected 
in the experiment.” 


Check over the following list of just a few ma- 
chines that might be owned in common and see if 
you cannot pick out certain neighbors who would 
“oo in with you” in buying and using some of them 
to advantage: 


1, Stump puller 14. Stalk cutter 
2. Manure spreader 15, Grain drill 
3. Corn shredder 16. Mower 
4. Corn harvester 17. Peanut picker 
5. Fanning mill 18. Clover huller 
6. Pea huller 19, Grain thresher 
7. Spraying outfit 20. Meat chopper 
8. Canning outfit 21. Horse clipper 
9. Cowpea thresher 22. Cement tile machine 
10. Traction plow 23. Road drag 
11. Harvester and binder 24. Farm level 
12. Lime and fertilizer dis- 25. Cane mill. 
tributor 26. Hay press 


13. Potato digger 


bf 


If We Had Only Said “Guineas”! 


N THE Progressive Farmer of January 1 we 

said: “Any man with an income of over $1,250 

from salaries, fees, etc., is required by law to 
list it, yet in thirty-three counties of North Caro- 
lina in 1914 not one cent of income tax was collect- 
ed and in twenty-two other counties less than $100 
was paid’—and we gave the names. 

Burke was included in the list of counties paying 
no income tax, whereupon Friend Cobb, of the Mor- 
ganton News-Herald says: “We wish to correct 
The Progressive Farmer, for we know that sever- 
al citizens of Burke listed an income of over $1,250 
with Lister C. M. McDowell.” - 

All right; we find we should have said 1913. The 
counties as we gave them were named in the Uni- 
versity News Letter as paying no income tax in 
1914, and we quoted the News Letter statement. 

What the News Letter should have said was that 
the State Tax Commission Report for 1914 listed 
these counties as paying no income tax the preced- 
ing year—1913. We find that Burke did come 
across in 1914, as the new 1915 tax report just is- 
sued shows. But it paid nothing in 1913. 

3urke Covnty therefore gets out of our charge 
as slick and easy as the darkey witness who was 


asked by the opposing counsel if he had not once 
been indicted for appropriating chickens. “No sah, 
boss,” was the reply. “Well, it was geese?” “No, 
sah.” “Ducks then?” And again the darkey con- 
fidently answered, “No, sar-ree.” But as he step- 
ped aside he said, “Good Lawd! If he had ‘a’ just 
said guineas, he’d ‘a’ had me!” If we had just said 
1913, we should have had the folks who have been 
dodging in Burke! 
a 


The Latest Figures of Income-tax Dodging 


E ARE glad that Bro. Cobb reminded us of 

the mistake in date, because it has caused 

us to look up the figures in the new 1915 
State Tax Commission Report. According to that 
report in thirty-two counties in 1914 not a single 
man listed an income of over $1,250 from salaries, 
fees, etc., and twenty-eight other countics paid 
from $4.75 to $153 each in income taxes. The 
thirty-two counties in which no man confessed to 
salaries or fees averaging over $1,250—practically 
$100 a month—were as follows: 


Alexander Cumberland Onslow 

Ashe Currituck Pamlico 
Avery Dare Pender 
Bertie Gates Pitt 

Bladen Graham Polk 
Brunswick Haywood Transylvania 
Camden Hoke Tyrrell 
Carteret Hyde Watauga 
Caswell Macon Yadkin 

Clay Mitchell Yancey 


Cleveland Madison 
The other counties paying less than $160 in total 


income taxes were: 
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As the minimum rate of tax on incomes is one 
per cent on all excess over $1,250 income, it is plain 
that the maximum amount of. income listed for 
taxation is $1 for each cent of income taxes paid. 
Thus with $4.75 taxes paid, the total amount of in- 
come from salaries, fees, etc., listed in Sampson 
County cannot have exceeded $475; in Franklin 
County the $72 tax means that not over $7,200 in 
excess income was listed, etc., etc. 

It is nothing less than disgraceful to find a coun- 
ty like Cumberland in which the city of Fayette- 
ville is located, and a county like Pitt in which the 
city of Greenville is located, listing not one single 
income of $1,250 or over! Isn’t that a stunner for 
their Chambers of Commerce and Boards of Trade 
which have been boasting of what “prosperous, 
thriving, growing” cities these are! The fact is it 
is just as disgraceful as it would be for the farmers 
in some county in North Carolina to return no 
livestock or farm machinery for taxation! 

Mecklenburg County paid $7,395 in income taxes 
in 1914, Guilford $5,896, and Wake $5,115, but we 
doubt whether these counties paid half what they 
should have paid. 


at 
Publicity Will Remedy Income-tax Dodging 


OW what's the remedy? Well, here’s one rem- 
edy. Formerly the newspapers were permit- 
ted to publish the names of people listing in- 

comes and the amount of income each man listed; 
and we know that the Raleigh News and Observer, 
for example, did so regularly. 

But then what happened? Why, the tax-dodgers 
came up before the Legislature and on the plea 
that a man’s income is “private” and mustn’t be 
made public, got a law passed forbidding a news- 
paper to publish such lists! Privacy! Privacy! 
That, as President Wilson had pointed out, is the 
plea of every abuse that shuns the light and dreads 
exposure. “No organization of highwaymen has 
yet petitioned for electric lights.” 

What should be done is not only to repeal the 
infamous law which forbids publicity, but instead 
pass a law requiring the publication in every coun- 
ty paper of the names of the persons who list in- 
comes so the people may spot the notorious dod- 
gers! “Privacy” indeed! Let a poor devil smitten 
by disease, drouth and time prices all the same 
year—let him fail to pay his taxes, and see what 
sort of publicity he gets: his dereliction proclaim- 
ed from the housetops and his home sold at public 
outcry at the courthouse door! 

Let the law be just. South Carolina publishes 
the name of every man who lists his income and 
the amount of income he lists. Let voters pledge 
candidates for the North Carolina Legislature to 
pass a similar law here next year. 
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Are You Doing Codéperation or Only Talk- 
ing Codperation? 


HE North Carolina State Farmers’ Union has 
done a good thing by sending out blanks to 
each Local Union asking for a report as to 

just how many members are actually working 
along approved codperative lines. Here’ is the list 
of questions asked, and just such a census should 
be taken in every Local Union or other farmers’ 
club in the South: 


1, How many members in your Local, 1915?........eeee-- 
2. How many members coéperated in buying sup- 


Ul eee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ie eee 
3. How many members coéperated in buying fer- 

i oy rT eee ee ere ee ee ewe er | oseeee Pa 
4. How many members codéperated in marketing 

cotton, tobacco, peanuts, or grain crops?..........+e6 
5. How many members coiperated in marketing 

vegetables, fruit, poultry, eg@e, CG. ? ..6cccccsevceee een 


6. Wow many members own improved machinery 

7. How many members own a pure-bred sire in co- 
6peration with one or more neighbors?...... . 

8. How many members have stock in a coéperative 
grain mill, creamery, tobacco prizery, cotton 
warehouse or cotton gin? 


9, How many members are insured in a mutual 
fire insurance association? 


10. How many of your members are members of a 
coéperative telephone COMPANY? .iciscccevesct cu vNNe 


11. How many of your members are members of 

some rural credit union, land or loan associ- 

ation, or farmers’ codperative bank?........cssceeen 
12. How many of your members have boys in corn 

club or pig club WOTk.2 02600. 60ceccc 00046 450.5 0 
138. How many have girls in can 


9° 


3 Club Work? . .s.% eecee 


The plan is to have each Local Union at each 
January meeting make a report like this as to 
work done the preceding year, and make a copy on 
its minutes. Then at the next New Year meeting 
another annual inventory will be made, and the 
two reports compared to show what progess has 
been made. 


For the purpose of accurate comparison, it would 
be much better to have percentages also worked 
out,—that is to say, the percentage of the Local 
Union members who buy fertilizers codperatively ; 
the percentage who own farm machinery in codp- 
eration with one or more neighbors, and so on 
down the line. We hope many Locals will do this. 
Then when the total number of members in a 
Union increases or decreases, it may still be de- 
termined whether there has been any change in 
the actual proportion or percentage of working 
members in each of these twelve lines of effort. 

& 


Why Not a Community Debating Society? 


HAT was a notable article in a recent ‘issue 
of The Progressive Farmer telling how a 
debating society at Plainfield had helped the 
community. The society met each Friday night 
during the school session, members including the 
upper-grade students, teachers, and the older peo- 
ple of the community. As our correspondent said: 


“Parents attend with their children at Plain- 
field. In fact, the man who has succeeded in 
winning the decision of the judges oftener 
than any other person has two sons almost 
grown, who debate with him or against him 
just as they happen to be placed on the pro- 
gram.” 


There are hundreds of communities that would 
do well to follow Plainfield’s example. In fact, we 
can hardly emphasize too strongly the value of 
training in public speaking as a part of education. 
And especially does it deserve more attention in 
agricultural high schools and agricultural colleges. 
If a young man is going into farm demonstration 
work or any line of public agricultural work, he 
will find public speaking a necessity, and in what- 
ever work he undertakes, he will find it an 
advantage. There are probably ten times as many 
farmers’ meetings now as there were fifteen years 
ago, and farmers should not have to invite pro- 
fessional and business men to make most of the 
speeches on such occasions. 

Moreover, as we have more than once remarked, 
one reason why the farmer fails to get recognition 
from the government is because so few farmers 
are well enough trained in public speaking to 
make their influence properly felt in political con- 
ventions and before legislative committees. Let 
us not only encourage neighborhood debating so- 
cieties but demand that public schools, high 
schools, and agricultural colleges give more atten- 
tion to this form of education. 





A Thought for the Week 


—_— 
ET not sleep fall upon thine eyes, till thou 
hast twice reviewed the transactions of the 
previous day. When have I turned aside from 
rectitude? What have I been doing? What have 
I left undone which I ought to have done. Begin 
thus from the first act and proceed; and in con- 
clusion be troubled, at the ill which thou hast done, 
and rejoice for the good.—Pythagoras. 




















There is no politics 
in the Farm Journal, 
but we hate whiskey 
like we hate all other 
poisons. 


In any fight where one side is for decency and 
morality, _ will find the Farm Journal squarely 
for that side. Itis against whiskey and war and 


1 
get-rich-quick schemes, and letting Mother split | 


the kindlings. It costs $1 for 5 years. Or send 
today for free sample of Farm Journal and free 
copy of Poor Richard Almanac for 1916. 


The Farm Journal 


142 Washington Square, Philadelphia 





HERE is really no ex- 

( cuse for putting up 

with shabby floors 

aa two coats of Lucas 

Home Helps Floor Stain Fin- 

ish will perfectly restore their beauty. 

Anyone can apply it. Stains and var- 
nishes in one opera’ 


Purposely Made for Every Purpose 
mean real — inting-economy. i 
For instance, enou Hom 

lelps edisis Fi een to refinishe floor. 10 ft. 
pied oo costs you only He et your dealers If 
















Yes, you may keep ~ 
this new Edison—and 
gh choice of records too, for only a single dollar. 
ay the balance at rate of only a few cents a day. 
Try the new Edison in your 
Free Trial om home before you decide to 
buy. Have all the newest entertainments. Entertain yout 
friends. We will send it to you without a penny down 
Edi Book. Send 
Write Today Some and adores fom pur new azose 
and pictures of new Edison 


Ff. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Distrit butors 
4572 Edison Block, Chicago, Ulinole 
[Li3872. Batson Bick 


Sunshine Lamp FREE 


360 Candle Power 
Gives better ra 


To “To Try in Your Own Home 
Turns night into day. 
than gas, electricity or 18 ordinary lamps at 
h th Homes, Stores, 
Halls, Churches. A child can carry it. 
Makes its hi sight from common gasoline. Nop 
imney. Absolutely SAFE. 


"COSTS 1 CENT A NIGHT 


We want one person in cach localit - whom 
wre can refer new custome Ta vane 
e cy be lly ate FREE TRIALOFFER. 
Waite tod ay. AGENTS WANTED 
SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP 
682 Factory Bidg., Kansas Cig. Mo. 


4 FACTORY to RIDER 


Saves you a big Herp Buy 


ne na b ASS, cle. 

R BICYCLES in & styies. colors 
and poo Greatly improved; prices re 
duced, Other reliabie models, pg? Aly 

WE DELIVER FREE to y ap 
aland 3? days trial and ang test. 
ur big FREE catalog shows every- 
thing new in bicycles and sundries. 
which every 








































person pianonle bate. . FO ae. 
mps, wheels, pa: 
plies at half ese) prices. A few good seco second-hand 
pascies | taken in trade 83 to 88 to clea 
Bo not buy a bicyCtie, tires or CS eiriae until you 
mana learn our wonderful new offers. iow prices 
and liberal terme. ostal brings everything. Write now. 
MEAD CYCLE "do. DEPT.1L-187 CHICAGO 





RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish. 
One letter, one money order—and it's all 
attended to. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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THE WIDE-AWAKE GIRLS LEARN 
GOOD HOU SEKEEPING 


We Learn How to Economize in Pre- 
paring Foods 


HIS is cur economy meeting,” 

said Aunt Margaret, “and ev- 
ery person here is going to give me 
some means by which a housewife 
may be economical. Let us start 
with you, John. Give us one item.” 

“Why. if I were a woman I would 
plan my meals far ahead and then 
since | would know about what 
would be left over from the previous 

eal, 1 could plan all kinds of good 
things without any waste.’ 

“T have a better way of economiz- 
ing,” said Dan. “I would buy things 
cheaply. My father says that only 
the very rich can afford to buy in 
smail quantities. Why, one time he 
bought sugar and coffee and other 
things by the pound because the crop 
had been very poor, and he found 
that it had cost him 30 per cent more 
than the year before when he had 
bought the same things wholesale.” 

“Good,” said Aunt Margaret, “one 
would save by planning ahead; the 
other by buying at wholesale prices.” 

“What would you do, little Bill, if 


to eat and did 
it with?” 


you wanted som ething 
not have money to buy 





“H-m-m-m,” said the little chap, “I 
would go to the garden or chicken 
house and get it.” 

Everybody laughed at the wisdom 


said, 
more by 


and Dan 
saved 


oi little Billy, 
I would have 


“Maybe 
growing 


my own stuff than by buying at 
wholesale prices.” 

“I would save,” said Edith, “by 
growing my vegetables, eggs, hens, 
ducks, lambs, calves, pigs, fruit and 


honey, but | wou!d do more than that, 
1} would can, pickle, dry and preserve 
them.” 
“It costs so 
jars,” observed 
“Oh, my 


much 
Alice. 


mother 1s 


money to buy 
still using some 
of the jars ste had when she 
married,” re} Edith, “and she 
says that the gross of small jars she 
buys every year is what has paid for 
our farm.” 


“We are 


was 


: 1 
Oined 


going the kitchen in a 


few minutes,” sat® Aunt Margaret, 
“to cook a fine little supper for our- 
selves, and I want you to suggest 


some of the economies | 
into practice out there. 
“TJ,” said Bessie, “am go 
out my bowl well 
Even a teaspoon of 
and flour every 


you will put 
ing to scrape 
with a spatula. 
good milk, eggs 
meal would amount 
to many pounds in a year, and even 
at 5 cents a pound it would amount 
to several dollars thrown away.” 

“But we don’t throw that away,” 
observed Dan, “we give anything that 
sticks to the bow! to the chickens and 
pigs.” 

“Do you not think you could buy 
chicken or pig feed cheaper than 
that?” 

“Well, come to think of it, I expect 
I could,” he said, scratching his head 


thoughtfully. 

“Tlow do you expect to save Mar- 
tha?” 

“By knowing how to make over 
what is left into very delicious 
dishes,” she said, using the big word 


gravely. “I am going to know how 
to make the best soups in the world 


and all kinds of scalloped dishes, cro- 
quettes, salads and other food com- 
binations.” 


“IT know another way.” said Mary, 


“{ would give the family nourishing 
food so that they would not want 
to spend money for stimulants and 


other so-called foods 


“Yes,” said Aunt Margaret, “that is 
a splendid point that Mary has 
brought out. Only too few people 


consider this.” 
“But I want to tell you something 
else that you have not mentioned,” 


she continued, “and that is 
economy in health that comes 
plain, simple diet. In those 
where young people eat a great many 
pies, cakes, rich puddings, spices, tea 
coffee, etc., indigestion and,nervous- 
ness come early and not only grocers’ 
bills go up but doctors’ bills also.” 

“I know an economy,” said Dan, 
“it is the economy in fuel.” 

Everybody laughed, 
was not fond of 
wood. 

“Il would not only have plenty of 
simple food, like cereals break- 
fast and baked beans for dinner, but 
I would cook them in the fireless 
cooker.” 

“Is there no other economy any girl 
knows ?” 

“Would you call sitting down to 
peel potatoes and wash the dishes 
economy?” said a quiet voice over in 
the corner. 

“Indeed, I would,” 
garet, “the greatest 
while economy is 
strength.” 

“But you have suggested another 
means of saving, what is that?” 

Everybody thought hard, but it was 
not until Edith said, “I would not 
peel the potatoes thick nor waste in 


the great 
from 


homes 


Dan 


stove 


because 
carrying in 


tor 


said Aunt Mar- 
and most worth 


the saving of 


that way,” that anyone of them 
thought of that form of saving. 
“Good,” said Aunt Margaret, “and 


not only do we lose in weight but we 
lose in nourishment, for the mineral 
matter is frequently near the skin.” 

“Speaking of mineral matter,” said 
John, “instead of throwing out the 
water the onions and other vegeta- 
bles, and meat, were cooked in I 
would use them for soup or gravy.” 

“T,” said Mary, “like I would 
not waste one bit of the brown that 
sticks to the meat pan after the meat 
has been roasted.” 

“Shall we speak about the economy 
of doing our work comfortably, 
having running water and 


gravy. 


and 
simple 


wash work dresses?” questioned 
Martha. 
“No, I think that since we are go- 


ing out to the kitchen we had better 
leave those economies to another 
time and, as far as possible, practice 
those of which we have spoken. Let 
us consider just one food. Mary, you 
are going to make the doughnuts, tell 
me the economies you hope to prac- 
tice in them,’ 

“IT am going to spill nothing,” 
said, “my measurements are 
be exact so. that I shall 
failure and, therefore, make good 
food digestible. I shall scrape out the 
dish well with the spatula, I shall use 
the very best material I can get be- 
cause the freshest and most whole- 
some materials are always the cheap- 
est in the end. I shall use cottonseed 
oil because we have no lard and it is 
the cheapest fat I have been able 


she 
going to 
not have a 


buy. In cooking the’ doughnuts I 
shall not let the fat burn, or it will 
be ruined for use the second time. 


When my doughnuts are once made 
IT shall not leave them exposed to the 
air, but shall put them in a tin can as 
soon as they are cool so that the last 
one of them will be as good as the 
first.” 

“Does Mary’s last remark make 
you think of anything?” asked Aunt 
Margaret. No one answered, and so 
she said: “Does it not make you real- 
ize that, whatever care and attention 
may-~ be given to the purchasing, 
growing, canning or cooking of foods, 
that there is no really great profit 
unless one gives care to those foods 
which are left over—to keep bread 
from dust, from flies and from drying 
out, to put the meat in a clean, cold, 
place, to protect the spices from loss 
of flavor, the cereals from weevils, 
the nuts from heat, and fruit jars 
from breakage ?” 

“I think,” said Dan, “that when I 
marry I am going to choose a wife 
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who knows all about these things.” 

“T think she will not need to know 
about the use of left overs,” said Bese 
sie saucily, “because you will eat 
them all up.” 

“Everybody come with me to the 
kitchen,” said Aunt Margaret, “and 
while you are proving to me that you 
can economize I shall teach you how 
to weigh and measure.” 





IMPLEMENTS USED IN HOME 
MAKING 


Let Us Think of Implements and Ma- 
chinery as Objects That Add to 
Our Success as Home-makers and 
Home-builders 


HERE 
many, 
says, 

tools?” 
nal days 
best flint 


is an English proverb 
many centuries old that 
“What is man without his 
Even away back in aborigi- 
every person had the very 
and stone hammer he could 
obtain, every woman made use of the 
most smoothly-hollowed stone for 
the grinding of her food. They were 
very crude implements, to be sure, 
but they were the best to be obtain- 
ed. Today woman could not get ak 
with such primitive implements, be- 
cause more is expected of her. I 
wonder, however, if every woman 
the best implements that it 
power to obtain? I 
does not sometimes 
that fine work needs 
quick work needs 
There is no virtue 
do the work 
is the very 
strength 
iences, 
The little bride may 
home as she wants it 
small excuse for the 


ng 


has 
is in her 
wonder if she 
fail realize 
fine tools, that 
efficient tools. 
in making muscle 
brain, and yet that 
thing we do do when 
must make up for conven- 


to 


of 


not have her 
,but there seems 
woman of aver- 


age means who has been keeping 
house as much as ten years. This is 
especially true if there has been a 
reasonable amount of health, so that 
all the money need not go to doctor's 
bills, or a sufficient degree of pros- 
perity to enable a fair share of farm 


implements. 


Some Things Every Woman Should 
Have 
ET us look at a few of 
the home-maker 
use the term “home-maker” advised- 
ly, because the housekeeper may ac- 
complish the work, but the home- 
maker must have strength and leisure 
unexpended when the day’s work is 
Over, sufficient to create the home 
atmosphere. Let us, I say, look at 
her kitchen. What shall we see? 
The very best and plainest kitchen 
shelves and cupboards she has been 
able to plan and have made. There i: 


a good floor because a floor is a con- 


the 


things 


should have. I 


venience. In the drawers and sus- 
pended shelves are sharp, good par- 
ing knives and kitchen knives, meat 
saws, bread saw, and other time- 
saving implements, from egg beaters 
to potato ricers. She has these not 
because she is wealthy, but because 


she requires them to obtain material 
prosperity. They are simply one of 
the steps to efficiency through which 
the right kind of prosperity comes. 
There is the meat board which she 
can draw out from its permanent lo- 
cation under the table, and also the 
bread board. There are the bins for 
meal, flour, and sugar. There is a tin 
box for bread and another for cake, 
as well as the cheesecloth bag on a 
nail for hard dry bread. There are 
castors on her movable tables, a drop 
table near the stove, an ironing board 
fastened by hinges to the wall, a rack 
for holding the broom, another on 
which to dry cup towels. All these 
things and many more are imple- 
ments for service. 

As accessories to her kitchen she 
has an ice-house, cellar, milk room, 
laundry and storeroom. Between the 
rooms there are no thresholds to 
make sweeping difficult, nor fancy 
moulding to make sanitation a prob- 
lem. The windows are weighted so 
they raise easily, all openings are 
screened to minimize the fly nuisance: 
Her book shelves are built into the 
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house and there are glass doors that 
keep the dust from them. The china 
closets are similarly constructed in 
the dining-room. There is a linen 
closet with built-in shelves and draw- 
ers for towels, sheets and every 
other type of household linen. How- 
ever inconvenient the house was 
when she went to it as a bride, she 
has gradually transformed it from a 
house to a habitation. Lamps are now 
conveniently suspended where once 
they glared from the center of the 
table. 

in odd moments the boys have 
made coat hangers and skirt and 
trouser hangers as well as installed 
closet rods on which to suspend them. 
The problem of house heating and 
lighting, of bringing the water into 
the house and taking it out again, has 
been given thought and effort by the 
father of the family. 


Beauty as an Implement of Efficiency 


E PASS beyond this question of 

knives, ironing boards, fireless 
cookers, coat hangers, and running 
water to one less tangible, but just as 
important, and that is those things 
which affect the nerves and happi- 
ness of the woman of the household. 
To the man who comes in and out, 
the glaring white wall is quite as sat- 
isfving as though it were soft and 
mellow. His eyes have been looking 
at the green trees beyond and satis- 
fied by the warm tints of the sunset. 
The woman, whose horizon is largely 
bounded by the four walls of the 
house, becames tired of the harshness 
and coldness, the glaring defects of 
white walls. She may not be con- 
scious of the fact that she wants the 
softer tints, something on which her 
pictures appear less glaring, but she 
wants it just as definitely. The man, 
who is accustomed to the wide, free 
ranges, does not quite comprehend 
sometimes why the woman craves 
curtains to soften the outline of the 
windows, does not know how she 
gloats over the fern that breaks the 
sharp angle of the corner, the pillow 
that takes the plainness away from 
the couch. These are all implements 
for efficiency bécause they make the 
woman happy, and therefore a home 
lover. 

Books and musical instruments are 
most potent in their effect. I have 
heard men say, “My wife does not 
read the books, why get them? She 
never touches the piano any more, 
why not sell it?” The fact that the 
books lie there for her reading, are 
ever ready for the hour of leisure 
that she hopes for, that the piano lies 
‘ready for her hand when the time of 
leisure and inclination come, is suffi- 
cient to satisfy her. They are the 
rainbow of promise for the glorious 
day. We mortals are so constituted 
that we live in our hopes and possi- 
bilities rather than the actualities of 
today. Moreover, in five minutes a 
woman may glean thought that will 
make her hurry through much hard 
and tedious work for another few 
moments in reading. A book shelf is 
never a dead thing, nor is a musical 
instrument. It is something which 
one feels near and dear. They are 
both beloved friends, to be siient or 
to speak according to our demands. 

The Implements of Dress 

HO is there among us, ragged 

and shabby, who is either happy 
or efficient? We are not vain, but in 
the making of us God gave us that 
quality, that desire to appear well in 
the eyes of ourselves and the rest of 
mankind. Just as a man without a 
nickle in his pocket cannot but feel 
craven in the eyes of the prosperous 
person, however much he may boast 
of the fact that he is above him in- 
tellectually, just so the woman can- 
not maintain her greatest poise in- 
side a dress that is old, poor or un- 
becoming. It is not the money the 
dress costs that counts, it is the fact 
that it is appropriate and becoming. 
When, therefore, a man thinks to 
himself, “My wife’s dress looks re- 
spectable,” he does it from kindness, 
perhaps, thrift, perhaps, but not from 
the. viewpoint of the woman. Better 


to-her is the becoming dress of white 
lawn, than the finest brocaded silk 
ever made in the fashion of ten years 
ago. 

As accessories to personal appear- 
ance, and as implements of efficiency, 
are things still more intangible—the 
method of dressing the hair, the sof- 
tened complexion. Where is the wo- 
man who has not heard a man say, “I 
like my wife natural. I do not want 
her to curl her hair and put powder 
on her face”, and then turn around 
and admire the woman whose face is 
softened by the wavy outlines of at- 
tractive hair, the shininess of whose 
face has been lost in the friendly touch 
of rice powder? 

Passing through still another stage, 
is the implement of pride, pride in the 
baby who is bright and funny, pride 
in the school boy who keeps up with 
his classes, pride in the sons who are 
clean and sturdy, pride in the hus- 
band who is good and takes his place 
with the best men in the country. 
Does anyone but another woman ever 
realize the great implement of happi- 
ness that lies in the appearance of 
her husband? Women are loyal, and 
somehow, some way, they find ex- 
cuse for the collarless, unshaven, bag- 
gy-kneed, dirty-finger-nailed  hus- 
band, but do they ever realize the 
thrill of pride that goes through the 
woman who is able to introduce the 
husband who looks the part of the 
clean, prosperous, intelligent farmer 
that he is? Pride is indeed an instru- 
ment that was given to us for a pur- 
pose; it is the back-bone of ambi- 
tion. 


When we think of implements and | 


of machinery, let us think of them in 
the light of being the objects with 
which results are accomplished, and 
let us then look at our homes with 
new eyes, seeing implements and effi- 
ciency in the coloring of the sky and 
the outlines of the house; in short, 
everything that adds to our success 
as home-makers and home-builders. 





THE GIRL WHO MUST MAKE HER 
OWN LIVING: STENOGRAPHY 


What It Takes to Make a Good 
Stenographer—Both Sides of the 
Question 


. are stenographers and 
stenographers. There is the 
stenographer who takes literally 
what she understands her employer 
to say and transposes it to paper, 
whether it be right or wrong; who 
does what she is told to do and noth- 
ing more. Then there is the steno- 
grapher who interprets the tones, 
meaning and manner of her employer 
rather than the actual words, who 
catches his mistakes and corrects 
them, who saves her employer need- 
less worry in filing and other office 
details, who stands as a buffer be- 
tween him and the weary round of ir- 
ritations and details. It is for the 
girl contemplating stenography as a 
profession to choose whether she will 
belong to the first or second class. 

A Clear Mind:—We shall not con- 
sider the requirements for the first 
type of stenographer, but for the 
second class, the one who would rise 
to the top of the profession, the first 
great fundamental is keenness of per- 
ception. For this there must be a 
certain amount of native ability, to 
be sure, but, far more important, is a 
sane and sensible method of living. 
The girl who wants a clear mind 
must sleep with her windows open, 
take her daily bath, avoid greasy and 
indigestible foods, use tea, coffee, and 
other stimulants with great circum- 
spection, and go to bed early, con- 
serving both eyesight and strength. 
This is absolutely necessary during 
the first year or more of work, 
though later she may allow herself 
indulgences of time and eyesight, for 
by this time rational living will have 
become a habit. 

Knowledge: — The second require- 
ment is a clear knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of rhetoric 
and composition. An intimate 
(Concluded on page 25, this issue.) 
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| beautiful as a gem. 


Jell-O is made in these seven different fruit flavors: 
Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Choc- 
Each 10 cents at any grocer’s or any general store. 

In every package there is a little folder with pictures and 
recipes and full instructions for making up Jell-O in the pop- 


olate. 


| ular forms that are all the fashion now. 


A beautiful new Jell-O Book telling of a young bride’s 
housekeeping experiences has just been issued. It has splen- 

| did pictures in colors and will interest every woman. It will 
be sent to you free if you will send us 


your name and address, 
| \ THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CoO., 
LeRoy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
The name JELL-O is on every package 


If it isn’t there 
it isn’t JELL-O. 


i 


in big red letters. 


a package 


(23) 191 





“How’s That for a Minute’s Work?” 


You who live on a farm or in a small town can serve the same delicious 
desserts (like the one above) that have lately become so popular in the 
best city homes, for Jell-O, from which these desserts are made, is now 
sold by grocers and general store-keepers everywhere. 


JELL- 


doesn’t have to be cooked, and only boiling water 
is added to the powder from the 10-cent package of 
| Jell-O to make a perfect Jell-O dessert. 
| and money are saved, and the dessert is delicious and 


You can get 


Both time 


















Wagon 
PAINT 
j—~Catue 


economically and well. 


illustrated in color. 








“We used a number of different 
makes of paints and varnishes when 
we first began-now we use only 


SHERWIN ~ WILLIAMS” 
— Mrs. CE: Bicknell 


“Our house, barn, stable, wood- 
. shed and hen house are all painted 
| Colonial Yellow with white trim- 
ming; also all tools have a coat of 
Wagon and Implement Paint. 
Inside the house I also use 
Sherwin-Williams 
The kitchen is painted ivory and all the other rooms in the 
house have two coats of flat white, then a finish of S-W Enamel- 
oid; all floors are hard wood, finished with S-W Mar-not.”’ 

Mrs. Bicknell’s experience is an interesting example of the 
complete reliance that can be placed on the Sherwin-Williams 
line of paints for every possible use about the farm. For 
everything, from a picture frame to a barn, there is a Sherwin- 
Williams paint that will do the work quickly, thoroughly, 


The ABC of Home Painting 


A wonderful book—the only one of its kind—which tells you in simple words 
just how to paint or varnish everything around the farm, 


Send for a copy—it is free 


HERWIN-WILLIAM 


PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. Best dealers everywhere, 


Address all inquiries to 732 Canal Rd., N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 





Hlampdern Me. 


exclusively. 


Indexed and 

















HOT BED SASH 


CYPRESS,wellmade 
with cross bar, blind 
tenons, white leaded 











Asa Seas Sete é in joints. GLASS, $1.50 perBox. 
G N. ROBINSON & BRO. Dept. Baltimore, Mde 


, 





Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when you 
renew. 
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Thirty-Two Styles 


One to Eight Burners 


“\ Wonderful 
Difference 


wrote the man who had tried all 
lights and found kerosene in Angle 
Lamps best and cheapest. We want 

ou to make a 30 days’ trial test. 

ind out about this strong, clear, unshad- 
owed light by actual use. No smoke, odor 
or danger. One quart of kerosene burns 16 
hours; little attention and no technical 
knowledge required. No pipes to clog, no 
mantles, no valves to get out of order, no 
heat, no undershadow. Wonderful eye 
comfort. Send post card for Catalog No. § 


The Angle Manufacturing Company 
244-246 West 234d Street New York City 


ANGLE CAMPS 





is the new Collar that is now 
worn by the young man in fashion 
centers. The style in — 


SLIDEWEL| 


COLLARS 


that you yourself should wear. Has patented 
Tie-Protecting Shield and Graduated Tie- 
Space. If your own dealer is unable to supply 
you with SIGNAL send your size and 75c 
for 6 to— 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Troy, N.Y. 
Makers of HALLMARK — The Better Shirt. 
















Buster Brown’s 


GENUINELY GUARANTEED HOSE for MAN, 

WOMAN and CHILD. 
If not at dealer's send 
$1 for 4 prs. Lisle, guar- 
anteed 4 months with- 
out holes. $1.50 


S Trade Mert Degintarod Re. s ‘Dye Silk or Fi- 

ber, guaranteed 

8 months. $1 for 4 prs. men’s Silk Faced guaranteed 4 
months. $3 for 3 prs. Fashion 14 Strand Silk. 

A mother's or teacher's helper is Buster's speech to children 
on ‘‘A MIRACLE OF INDUSTRY." It 18 a lucid story of 
the principles of cotton growing, spinning and knitting, wi 
deductions a4 moral so7 at Ye comeer old, entertainin gly 
told.—FREE WITH EAC. ORDE 6 
BUSTER BROWN'S HOSIERY MILLS,77 Sherman Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

“ Dealer's Price Etet on Request. = 




















Send for 1916 announcement showing Atco Autos in various makes 


and models including Roadsters, Touring Cars, Trucks and ‘‘Jitney 
Busses, at prices representing a fraction of their original cost. All 
sold on Easy Payment Terms. $50.00 now will secure any car for future 
delivery. Any one may also be purchased at from five to eight dollars 
week, We ship everywhere to anyone. 
0 Autos Guaranteed for One Year. Prié@i from $275.00 to $785.00. 





Non-Poisonous. Guaranteed to destroy the 

é4 rat and mouse pest from sorncribs, bins, poul- 

8, stables, etc.” ‘No results, no pay. 

Doz. boxes $i e.\st of Miss.; $1.20 

e If your desler can’t supply you 
* erderdirect. Write for catalog, it tells the stery. 
Berga Beard Mfg.Co.61 Fleet Pl.,B’klyn..N.Y 


The Threshing Problem 
Solve Threshes cowpeas and soy 


beans from the mown vines, 

wheat,oats, rye and barley. A 

perfect combination machine. Nothing like it. 

‘The machine I have been looking for for 20 

ars,’’ W. F. Massey. ‘‘It will meet every demand,”’ 

.A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 
ssfree. Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co., 

Merristewn, Tenn. 
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By ANTHONY HOPE a 
| (COPYRIGHT BY HENRY HOLT & CO., AND PRINTED IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
| BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT) 
—— 


Prisoner of Zenda 














CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Rudolf Rassendyll—An adventurous young 
Englishman, age 29, related by an ancient 
marriage to the Elphbergs, the royal fam- 
ily of Ruritania, 

Rudolf—The new King of Ruritania. Both 
he and Rudolf Rassendyl! are distinguished 
for their dark red hair, and long, sharp, 
straight moses—characteristics of the 
Elphberg family. 

“Black Michael’, Duke of Strelsau—Half- 
brother of the King, unscrupulously ambi- 
tious to be King himself and far more 
popular with the people and army than his 
brother Rudolf. 

Antoinette de Mauban—<A beautiful young 
Frenchwoman, in love with Black Michael, 
Duke of Strelsau. 

Princess Flavia—The beautiful Princess of 
Ruritania, whom the King is expected to 
marry and make his queen. Duke Michael 
is also passionately in love with her. 

Johann—Keeper of Duke Michael's castie 
of Zenda. 

Colonel Sapt — Chief Aide-de-camp to the 
King. 

Fritz Von Tarlenheim—A young ‘nobleman 
in the service of the King. 

Rupert Hentzau, Bersonin, Detchard, De 
Gautet, Lauengram, Krafstein—Black Mi- 
chael’s “‘Six'’ dare-devil friends, who are 
determined to make him king. 





SYNOPSIS 


Rudolf Rassendyll goes to Ruritania to see 
the new king crowned. The night before the 
coronation the king is drugged by his broth- 
er. Rassendyll is persuaded to take the 
king’s place during the ceremonies, the 
senseless king being left in the care of a 
servant. Later the servant is found dead, 
and the king has. disappeared. tassendyll 
returns to Strelsau as the king until some 
plan can be worked out to checkmate Mich- 
ael.. Three of Michael's friends attempt to 
take his life. The king gives a ball in honor 
of the princess at which he proposes, and is 
accepted. Having fallen desperately in love 
with the princess, Rassendyll determines to 
force Michael to release the king. He goes 
to Von Tarlenheim’s estate, near Zenda. 
Through Johann, Michael's plans and the 
exact whereabouts of the king are learned. 
In a night attack on the castle, a servant 
and two of Michael's ‘Six’? are killed, and 
Rassendyll learns the exact location of the 
King’s cell. Rupert Hentzau offers a plan 
whereby Michael, the King, Sapt and Fritz 
will be killed, leaving Rassendyll as king— 
for certain considerations. His offer is re- 
jected. Antoinette de Mauban begs Rassen- 
dyll’s assistance in escaping. 





CHAPTER XVI 

A Desperate Plan 
AS I HAD ridden publicly in Zenda, 
and had talked there with Rup- 
ert Hentzau, of course all pretense of 
illness was at an end. I marked the 
effect on the garrison of Zenda: they 


ceased to be seen abroad; and any of 
my men who went near the castle re- 
ported that the utmost vigilance pre- 
vailed there. Touched as I was by 
Mme. de Mauban’s appeal, I seemed 
as powerless to befriend her as I had 
proved to help the king. Michael 
bade me defiance; and—although he 
too had been seen outside the walls 
—with more disregard for appear- 
ances than he had hitherto shown, 
he did not take the trouble to send 
any excuse for his failure to wait on 
the king. Time ran on in inactivity, 
when every moment was pressing; 
for not only was I faced with the 
new danger which the stir about my 
own disappearance brought on me, 
but great murmurs had arisen in 
Strelsau. at my continued absence 
from the city. They had been greater 
but for the knowledge that Flavia 
was with me; and for this reason I 
suffered her to stay, though I hated 
to have her where danger was, and 
though every day of our present 
sweet intercourse strained my endur- 
ance almost to breaking. As a final 
blow nothing would content my ad- 
visers, Strakencz and the chancellor 
(who came out from Strelsau to 
make an urgent representation to 
me), save that I should appoint a day 
for the public solemnization of my 
betrothal, a ceremony which in Ru- 
ritania is well-nigh as binding and 
great a thing as marriage itself. And 
this—with Flavia sitting by me—I 
was forced to do, setting a date a 
fortnight ahead, and appointing the 
cathedral in Strelsau as the place. 
And this formal act, being published 
far and wide, caused great joy 
throughout the kingdom, and was 
the talk of all tongues; so that I 
reckoned there were but two men 
who chafed at it—I mean Black 
Michael and myself; and but one 
who did not know of it—that one the 
man whose name I bore, the King of 
Ruritania. 

In truth, I heard something of the 
way the news was received in the 


‘hardly able to move. 
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castle; for, after an interval of three 
days, the man Johann, greedy for 
more money, though fearful for his 
life, again found means to visit us. 
He had been waiting on the duke 
when the tidings came. Black Mich- 
ael’s face had grown blacker still, 
and he had sworn savagely; nor was 
he better pleased when young Ru- 
pert took oath that I meant to do as 
[ said, and turning to Mme. de Mau- 
ban, wished her joy on a rival gone. 
Michael’s hand stole toward his 
sword (said Johann), but not a bit 
did Rupert care; for he rallied the 
duke on my having made a better 
king than had reigned for years past 
in Ruritania. “And,” said he, with a 
meaning bow to his exasperated mas- 
ter, “the devil sends the princess a fin- 
er man than Heaven had marked out 
for her; by my soul, he does!’ Then 
Michael harshly bade him hold his 
tongue and leave them; but Rupert 
must needs first kiss madame’s hand, 
which he did as though he loved her, 
while Michael glared at him. 

This was the lighter side of the fel- 
low’s news; but more serious came 
behind, and it was plain that, if time 
pressed at Tarlenheim, it pressed 
none the less fiercely at Zenda. For 
the king was very sick; Johann had 
seen him, and he was wasted and 
“There could 
be no thought of taking another for 
him now.” So alarmed were they 
that they had sent for a physician 
from Strelsau; and the physician, 
having been introduced into the 
king’s cell, had come forth pale and 
trembling, and urgently prayed the 
duke to let him go back and meddle 
no more in the affair; but the duke 
would not, and held him there a pris- 
oner, telling him his life was safe if 
the king lived while the duke desired 
and died when the duke desired—not 
otherwise. And, persuaded by the 
physician, they had allowed Mme. de 
Mauban to visit the king and give 
him such attendance as his state 
needed, and as only a woman can 
give. Yet his life hung in the bal- 
ance; and I was yet strong and 
whole and free. Wherefore great 
gloom reigned at Zenda; and save 
when they quarreled, to which they 
were very prone, they hardiy spoke. 
But the deeper the depression of the 
rest, young Rupert went about Sa- 
tan’s work with a smile in his eye 
and a song on his lip; and laughed 
“fit to burst” (said Johann) because 
the duke always set Detchard to 
euard the king when Mme. de Mau- 
ban was in the cell—which precau- 


tion was, indeed, not unwise in my’ 


careful brother. Thus Johann told 
his tale and seized his crowns. Yet 
he besought us to allow him to stay 
with us in Tarlenheim, and not ven- 
ture his head again in the lion’s den; 
but we had need of him there, and 
although I refused to constrain him, 
I prevailed on him by increased re- 
wards to go back and to carry tid- 
ings to Mme. de Mauban that I was 
working for her, and that, if she 
could, she should speak one word of 
comfort to the king. For while sus- 
pense is bad for the sick, yet despair 
is worse still, and it might be that the 
king lay dying of mere hopelessness, 
for I could learn of no definite dis- 
ease that afflicted him. 

“And how do they guard the king 
now?” J asked, remembering that 
two of the Six were dead, and Max 
Holf also. 

“Detchard and Bersonin watch by 
might—Rupert Hentzau and De Gau- 
tet by day, sir,” he answered. 

“Only two at a time?” 

“Aye, sir; but the others rest in a 
room just above, and are within 
sound of a cry or a whistle.” : 

“A room just above? I didn’t know 
that. Is there any communication 
between it and the room where they 
watch ?” 

“No, sir. You must go down a few 
stairs and through the door by the 
drawbridge, and so to where the king 
is lodged.” 

“And that door is locked?” 


(Continued on page 38, this issue) 
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The Girl Who Must Make Her Own 
Living: Stenography 


(Concluded from page 23, this issue) 





acquaintance with Browning, however 
delightful, is not as necessary to the 
stenographer as the knowledge of 
when to use “will” and “shall”, “was” 
and “were”, a comma or a semi-colon, 
“principal” or “principle”. 

A girl is better for having a high 
school education, though there are 
some very good stenographers who 
have succeeded without this. She 
should have a training of from six 
months to one year in a business col- 
leve, 

A Liking for Office Work:—A lik- 
ing for office work will give the sten- 
ographer very much greater pleasure 
in her work, and, therefore, tend to 
make her a better worker. , 

She should be a quick but careful 
worker, and at all times train herself 
to greater speed and carefulness in 
details. So also should she train her 
powers of concentration; nothing is 
more irritating to a high-strung, ner- 
vous employer than seeming indiffer- 
ence in looking out of the window or 
observing the clock. No time-server 
ever yet gave satisfactory service. 

She should endeavor to free herself 
of mannerisms, whether it be tapping 
her finger, scratching with her pencil, 
arranging her hair, chewing gum or 
toying with the edges of the leaves of 
her note book. These may seem triv- 
ial things, but they go far towards 
making the difference between the $5 
and the $50-a-week salary. 

Personal Appearance: — Another 
point to which young people are apt 
to give small care is the question of 
dress and deportment. The type of 
employer who wishes to be charmed 
is the employer whom the young girl 
should avoid. She should remember 
that she is now a business woman, 
that her dress should be plain, her 
hair neat, her hands clean and sensi- 
ble, in bearing she should be quiet 
and dignified, never laughing or 
speaking loud, never chewing gum or 
making a box of candy conspicuous, 
Neither should she permit young men 
or girl friends to call her up during 
ottice hours. In short, she should re- 
member that she is “&n intelligent 
piece of office furniture, and, as such, 
should be efficient and inconspicuous, 
and that she can achieve this best by 
modesty and an attempt to sink her 
personality in that of her employer. 

Discretion and Willingness:—This 
is one of the attributes of a trusted 
employee. She should not only re- 
fuse to discuss those things which 
she knows to be important, but also 
those which she deems trivial, with 
either outsiders or members of the 
office force. If the employer wishes 
anything told he is capable of telling 
it himself. Last and not least is the 
conscientious determination to give 
eficient service, pleasantly and wil- 
lingly, even though she may not en- 
joy all phases of her work. 

Training in a Business School:— 
This includes instruction in type- 
writing, shorthand, spelling, punctu- 
ation, penmanship, business corres- 
pondence, and a certain amount of 
knowledge of banking and other bus- 
iness methods. It goes without say- 
ing that the better the school the 
more training in these things is re- 
ceived. 

The Unattractive Side of Steno- 
graphy:—Employers are sometimes 
exacting and disagreeable. The girl 
must sometimes work in an office 
with uncongenial persons. She may 
come into competition with men. The 
country girl must leave home and fre- 
quently, live in boarding houses. It 
takes practically all her wages for 
board and room. There are many 
temptations to spend money, neglect 
her health, and acquire’ frivolous 
companionships. . She must keep at 
work, whether ill or well, and the av- 
erage stenographer has but two 
weeks’ vacation. 

The Attractive Side of Stenogra- 
phy:—The girl with an average edu- 
cation can secure some sort of a po- 


sition and a living wage with but a 
short time of preparation. The pre- 
paration is not very expensive. The 
girl has opportunity for large exper- 
ience. With the bright girl, it is but a 
stepping stone to a secretaryship, or 
other stable and lucrative place in 
the business world. The girl often 
finds congenial work and_ lasting 
friendship in the person of her em- 
ployer, especially if that employer be 
a woman. If a girl lives in a town 
she can often live at home. The 
knowledge acquired in fitting oneself 
for the position, or in doing the work 
of stenography is useful throughout 
life. 

There is a large variety of positions 
from which a_ stenographer may 
choose. -A few of these positions 
open to her are general office work, 
special work in banks, school and 
college work, instructing at night 
school, court stenographer, general 
teaching of stenography, and private 
secretaryship. 


Remuneration:—While a girl is in | 


business college she is frequently 
sent out to teniporary positions, last- 
ing froma few hours to a few weeks. 
These give her some knowledge of 
what is required of her in training, as 
well as add to her fund of money. 
Unless she be unusually bright, her 
first position will doubtless come 
through the business college and will 


pay her from $5 to $10 a week. | 


If she have the requirements of a 
good stenographer and live up to 
them, her pay will rapidly advance to 
$10 a week. If her speed be great, 
she may become a court stenogra; 
pher at $150 a month. If she be faith- 
ful and efficient, and find a position 
as secretary with an appreciative em- 
ployer, she may obtain $200 a month 
as secretary. Nowhere is there a 
position where one’s pay is more 
closely identified with the quality of 
work given. 

In short, the occupation of steno- 
grapher is one suited to the average 
girl of ordinary mind; the profession 
ot stenographer is one suited in dig- 
nity and remuneration to the girl of 
bright mertality and honesty of pur- 
pose. In it she may receive a fair 
living or become a benefactor of 
those to whom she renders service. 





The Care of Ferns in Winter 

ANY persons believe that because 

wild ferns die down in winter 
they cannot be made to grow any- 
where during the cold months. The 
fern is, however, one of the most 
satisfactory of winter plants. It may 
be grown with other plants in the in- 
door window boxes, or may be culti- 
vated in pots to furnish greenery 
about the house. 

The soil.—The best soil for ferns is 
a leaf mold and sand, but any light, 
spongy soil made porous and crumbly 
with sharp sand will do. Ferns will 
be raised in hard, compact clay with 
difficulty. 

Varieties.—There are many ferns 
that will grow well in the house, but 
unless one has had experience it is 
well to use the Boston fern or the 
Sword fern. These are beautiful, give 
a wealth of foliage, and are hardy. 

Culture——Success in fern culture 
comes from giving them the condi- 
tions they would have had in their 
native heath. Whatever the variety, 
they require a moist air, which is the 
reason that ferns grow so much bet- 
ter in such places as kitchens or bar- 
ber shops, than in sitting-rooms and 
echoolhouses. 

Spraying them with a small water- 
ing pot or sprayer will help the ferns 
to keep fresh and green. Ferns, as a 
rule, prefer a fine spray, rather than 
a deluge. Never let the fern get thor- 
oughly dry. If such should happen, 
stand it above the roots in a bucket 
of water for an hour or two, and the 
plant will frequently recover. On the 
other hand, do not let the ground get 
soggy or it will become sour and the 
roots weak and diseased. Have good 
drainage and the water will pass off 
readily. Some authorities advise keep- 
ing the plants out of the sun. 
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The Picked Army 


The whole telephone-using pub- 
lic is interested in the army of 
telephone employees—what kind 
of people are they, how are they 
selected and trained, how are they 
housed and equipped, and are they 
well paid and loyal. 


Ten billion messages a year are 
handled by the organization of the 
Bell System, and the task is en- 
trusted to an army of 160,000 


loyal men and women. 


No one of these messages can 
be put through by an individual 
employee. In“every case there 
must be the complete telephone 
machine or system in working or- 
der with every manager, engineer, 
clerk, operator, lineman and in- 
staller co-operating with one an- 
other and with the public. 


The Bell System has attracted 
the brightest, most capable people 
for each branch of work. The 
training is thorough and the worker 


One Policy 


of the Telephone 


must be specially fitted for his 
position. 


Workrooms are healthful and 
attractive, every possible mechan- 
ical device being provided to pro- 
mote efficiency, speed and comfort. 


Good wages, an opportunity for 
advancement and prompt recogni- 
tion of menit are the rule through- 
out the Bell System. 


An ample reserve fund is set 
aside for pensions, accident and 
sick benefits and insurance for em- 
ployees, both men and women. 
“Few if any industries,” reports 
the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, “present so much or such 
widely distributed, intelligent care 
for the health and welfare of their 
women workers as is found among 
the telephone companies.” 


These are some of the reasons 
why Bell telephone service is the 


best in the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 
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San Francisco fair. 


Big Ben was shown every day of the fair, 
almost ten months. He was judged on ap- 
pearance, performance, pedigree. He carried 
off the Medal of Honor, the highest award on 
alarm clocks. 

Big Ben is shown by all good jewelers. Ask 
to have him put through his paces. In the 
United States $2.50. In Canada $3.00. 


prize in the alarm clock class at the : 


La Salle, Illinois 








Western Clock Co. 
Makers of Westclos 
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Plant Groceries 
Nitrogen! Phosphorous! Potash! 


When meal time comes around plants are 
going to call and clamor for these three dishes 
of plant food. They’re going to have an ap- 

etite like a fourteen-year-old after two 
Riur’s work at the wood pile. 


If you let the stock in the soil'’s pantry run down last 
@eason you'll have to stock it up this year—or the plants are 
going to be lean and lanky llke a half starved boy—and about 
as good for work. Legumes and lime and good cultivation will 
make the mechanical condition good and the soil more fertile, 
but it wiil not supply the many pounds of plant food that your 
last year’s crop ate up, Give this crop a equare meal this year 


Old Buck 


Guano 


IN GUARANTEED BAGS 


In this fertilizer you buy the 
complete materials. Your plants 
are factories that change these 
materials into a finished pro- 
duct worth much more than the 
raw materials cost. Those 
plants wi:l work for you day 
and night changing Nitrogen 
and Phosphoric Acid and Pot- 
ash into corn and tobacco and 
totton. Butif you don’t give 
them enough raw material they 
will shut down half the time 
and loaf. 














POINTS OF 
Osuperioriry 


1—Soluble Plant 
Food. 

2—Perfectly 
Mixed. 

3—Can’t Clog 
Drills. 


4—100 Ibs. More 


uano. If you have the plants (the 
5—Guaranteed factories) why not give them 
Bags. enough material to make them 


work steadily changing fertil- 
izer into money-making crops. 
No more work on your part— 
simply letting the plants work 
around with the hands of the 
clock instead of starting work 
late in the morning and quitting when the sun is high. 

The six reasons are a guide to the fertilizer to buy this 
year. Note them—and if there is no merchant who can supply 
you with OLD BUCK BRANDS, write us. 


Old Buck Guano Co. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA (2) 


6—Exceed Anal- 
ysis. 


























WHAT ARE SEEDS 


Successful farmers will tell you that 
good crops can only be produced by 
using high grade seeds. Cheap seeds 

simply waste time, labor and fertilizer. 
We can’t afford to sell them nor you to 
buy them. Our policy has been for 35 
years, to sell only the highest grade seeds 
obtainable and we have given these the 
J. I. P. Brand. 


J.P SEEDS 


are carefully selected seeds that were 
grown for seeds. They are thoroughly 
re-cleaned, plump, heavy and fully ma- 
tured. We guarantee them to be higher 
than the Virginia standard for purity and 
germination or your money will be re- 
funded. Write us for samples, prices, 
and a copy of J. I. P. Free Catalog, 





Clovers, Grasses, Canada Field Peas 
and Oats—Dwart Essex Rape, Seed 
Potatoes, Garden Seed 


J. I. PRICHETT & SON 


SEEDSMEN 
DANVILLE, VA. ESTABLISHED 1881 








If you wish a binder for filing your papers 
next year add 40 cents 
scription remittance, 


extra to your sub- 








Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, Codperation and Marketing 











J.Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 

















TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 
LOCAL UNIONS 


FEBRUARY—<(1) 
County, State, 
Be Demanded This Year? 
Are Our Authorities Using 
Methods in Working Our 
Roads? 


IN 


What Legislation, 
or National Should 
2) 


Right 
Common 











COOPERATION IN BUYING MACH- 
INERY 


Average Farmer Can Use $1,000 Worth 
of Improved Machinery a Year— 
Can’t Afford to Buy This Alone, But 
It Should Be Owned Codperatively 





“TJOW long do you think the indi- 
vidual farmer who works one and 
;two horses will be able to compete 
| with the capitalistic and corporation 
farmer?” asks a 
thoughtful city 
man who realizes 
the modern ten- 
dency to do things 
on a large scale, in 
a syste matized, 
economical way. 
[If the small farm- 
er does not make 
arrangements for 
the use of the la- 
bor-saving, time-saving and money- 
saving farm implements and machin- 
ery, drawn by horse power,—the im- 
rovedequipment which the capitalistic 
farmer uses—he can no more hope to 
successfully compete with the capi- 
talistic farmer in production than a 
stage-coach could compete with an 
automobile as a means of conveyance, 
In the South where we are afflicted 
with the cotton habit we are slow to 
realize the possibilities of livestock 
farming, which can be supported 
largely by “power farming” instead 
| of individual hand-labor farming. 





MR. GREEN 


It is true that horse-power and ma- 
|chinery cannot play much of an im- 
; portant part in handling the work 
| that must be done in the cotton and 
| tobacco fields, but the working 
| white farmer of the South wakes up 
to realize more fully the necessity of 
avoiding competition with the infer- 
ior race which produces and will con- 
tinue to produce, the bulk of the cot- 
ton crop of the South, he will gradu- 
ally grasp the opportunities that are 
presented in other fields of agricul- 
itural industry where intelligence 
yields a premium over unskilled and 
ignorant labor. 


as 


H * * a 
| A grain drill, mower and _ rake, 
reaper and binder, corn harvester, 


shredder, manure spreader and other 
machinery of this class are at once 
suggestive of a wise solution of the 
“labor problem” on the farm, and es- 
pecially when used to maintain “more 
and better livestock” on our South- 
ern farms. Horsepower and machin- 
ery properly directed by the intelli- 
gent white farmer offer about the 
only practical way out of direct com- 
petition with Negro labor, and no 
ambitious white farmer wants to 
keep on forever working at Negro 
wages. If he is content with such 
wages, his brightest boys will not be 
content with them, and they will 
make their escape from the 
farm unless their energies are direct- 
ed in the kind of agriculture that of- 
fers a premium for intelligence. 
x OK x 


good 


It is conceded everywhere that the 
one big hindrance with the average 
farmer is lack of capital, or unwise 
investments of capital. In order to 
substitute horsepower and machinery 
for human labor, the average one to 
three-horse farmer needs, sometime 
during the year, the use of not less 
than a thousand dollars’ worth of 
f machinery, most of which is 





| farm 
| capable of rendering service to sev- 


eral farmers during the season in 
which it is brought into use. 
Therefore the practical and sensi- 
ble thing to do is for groups of farm- 
ers living in the community to coop- 
erate in the ownership and use of ex- 
pensive farm machinery, not only for 
the sake of having the use of need- 
ed equipment for economical produc- 


tion but also for economy of capital— | 


the thing which is sadly lacking with 
nearly every small farmer in this 
country. This kind of codperation in 
capitalizing the farm equipment puts 
the small farmer in position to com- 
pete in production with the capitalis- 
tic farmer, and the same principle ap- 
plied in co6perative selling of farm 
products, so as to secure volume and 
standardization, gives the small farm- 
er equal advantages with the large 
farmer in the commercial side of the 
business. 

In dozens of localities in this state 
I have seen examples of successful 
cooperation in the ownership and use 
of every kind of expensive farm ma- 
chinery as well as profitable coopera- 
tion in the ownership of some of the 
less expensive machinery, such 
clover strippers, stalk cutters, corn 
planters, etc., all of which means ef- 
ficient economy of capital. 

Moreover, the codperation is ex- 
tended further, and when you get into 
a cooperative community in corn- 
shredding season it is nothing unus- 
ual to see farmers exchanging work 
with men and teams in order to carry 
corn from field to shredder, and this 
is also true of other kinds of work 
where more than the regular farm 
force is needed to keep the machines 
busy. 

The waste in idle machinery owned 
by individual farmers, who prefer to 
see the machines rust out rather than 
cooperate with their néighbors for 
economy ofcapital,amounts tomillions 
of dollars annually. 
waste will be eliminated gradually as 
the true codperative spirit spreads 
and the genuinely codperative com- 
munities are established. J: Bs Ge 


as 





CARMEL CREDIT UNION 





Everybody Interested in Forming a 
Similar Neighborhood Savings and 
Loan Association Should Write 
Prof. Camp 


| gees the farmers of Lowes Grove 
and then those of Carmel in Meck- 
lenburg County, have organized a 
Credit Union. However, Carmel is 
first in size, having thirty-two char- 
ter members, while Lowes Grove has 
twenty. School teachers, demonstra- 
tion agents, and bankers, as well as 
farmers, are becoming members. Pro- 








This tremendous | 


| 





gressive substantial farmers who need | 


no credit are leaders in the Carmel 
Union. Two of the members are 
farmers who own 650 acres of land. 
All are alike interested in developing 
credit in the country. It is felt that 
credit, adequate and cheap for all as 
for each, is the life of trade. 
proved the deliverance of European 
agriculture and will mean equal pros- 
perity for Southern farmers. 

In the discussion which took place 
in organizing at Carmel farmers 
showed that they know the great 


It has | 


problem which they are planning to | 


solve. They realize they have been 
playing a losing game in paying a 
high price for credit. Reports from 
bankers show our farmers are paying 
on an average of 19.2 per cent more for 
goods bought on time than for cash. 
These bankers consider that 58 per- 
cent of the value of the cotton crop is 
advanced by supply merchants in or- 
der that the crop may be grown and 
harvested. This means that supply 
store credit costs in a year about 
$5,000,000 more than the expense would 
be were money obtained at the legal 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


HUSTLER 







“HUSTLER” 

Machinery is Guaranteed 
Is accurate, durable, light run- 
ning, fast cutting, easily hand- 
led. Circular 29-F gives full particulars. 


HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


Ie a first class Port- 
able Surfacer,Match- 
er and Moulder. 
Makes flooring, ceil- 
mW ing, mouldings, etc, 
Guaranteed to do 
first-class work. 


Salem Iron Works 


Winston-Salem,N.C. 
and Columbia, S. C. 
Address Nearest Point. 
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Farm Drain Tile 


Tile Drainage pays because, by disposing 
of excess water, it prevents crops on low- 
lands from being drowned out. Rich top soil 
is being continually washed down to the low 
places: drain these low places and the IN- 
CREASE in crop will more than repay the 
expense. 

Our tile is hard burned, glazed and smooth. 
Sold direct. Prices very low. Write for free 
literature and prices. 


Chattanooga Sewer Pipe and 
Fire Brick Company 


MANUFACTURES 
Chattanooga, 


GROCERIE 


Let us help you cut the grocery 
bill down. Spotless Cut Rate 
Grocery offers lowest prices on 
pure food groceries, feed, and 

supplies. Write South’s Mail Order 
House forlatest grocery price list. Mailed FREE, 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 


FISHEL’S FAMOUS WGRLD’S BEST 
WHITE WYANDOTTES 


Nine years a breeder; 
have added new blood 
by paying them $10 for 
15 eggs from a200 egg 
exhibition pen. Few 
excellent pullets to 
spare at only $1.50 each; 
Best eggs $3.00; Black 
Cochin Bantam eggs 
$1.50. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed, 








Tennessee 













































We are the largest 
handlers of EGGS in 


J. A. DANIEL, Mocksville, N. C. 
the South. What have 
you toship? The high- 


est market price guar- 


anteed with quick returns. Give us a trial. 
Reference ist National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


Woodson-Craig Co., Commission Merchants 
Dept. A, Richmond, Va. 








SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 


The larger kind, with smooth, seal brown backs 
and salmon breasts. They have well turned combs, 
which show vigor and the laying habit. Can furnish 
cocks, cockerels, hatching eggs and day old chicks 
in any quantity. Will send eggs by mail, all charges 
prepaid, and guarantee safe delivery. Our prices 
are reasonable and our specialties are promptness 
and satisfaction. Information and circulars on re- 
quest. Sturtevant Bros. Brown Leghorn Farm, 


Box 6, Kushia, Ala. 











First Single Comb Rhode Island Red Cockerel 
Pee Dee Fair 1915, $5.00. 
First pen at same fair consisting of 1 cocker- 
el and 4 hens, $10. 
Limited amount of hens and pullets also 
cockerels $1.00 each. Made four entries at 
Pee Dee Fair and each took the blue. 


D. J. Simmons, R&R. 4, Timmonsville, S. C. 











For Sale—Baby Chix by the Thousand 


5000 Young Strain Single Comb White Leg- 
horn day old chix every week, hatched from 
our specially mated breeders, at 10c each, in 
lots of 25 or more. Hatching Eggs per 15, 
$1.50: per 50, $8; per 100, $5. Place your order 


early. 
Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ensley, Ala. 














Day Old Chicks and Hatching Eggs. 
Pure Single Comb Brown Leghorns that will 
give satisfaction. Charges prepaid. Safe deliv- 
ery guaranteed. 


STURTEVANT BROTHERS, Box 60, KUSHIA, ALA. 





COZY NOOK ORPINGTONS Buff, and 


White are 
always winners at the shows. Trap nested, Big winter 
layers, Fine birds and eggs for sale; the price is reason- 
able. 


DR. C. L. GRAY, Route 15, LEBANON, TENN. 











BEEKEEPERS OF FOUR STATES 
Buy from this Agency, 


A. I. ROOT’S SUPPLIES 








L. W. Crovatt, Box 134. SAVANNAH, GA. 
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rate of 6 per cent interest. If this ] 
amount were saved it would be an in- | 
come of 5 per cent on a new land- 


value of $100,000,000 for the cotton | 
counties of North Carolina alone. In 
Germany a merchant led the move- 


ation of 17,000 credit unions. 

Four of the Carmel stockholders are 
women, 
teachers. 


whom are school 
The teachers are interested 
in encouraging the children to save. 
The people generally feel that a cred- 
it union is going to bring a new stim- 
ulus for saving as well as for devel- | 
oping credit. Children are to be given 
the chance to own shares by paying | 
ten cents a month. Parents should 
start a child as a share holder by pay- 
ing fifty cents to a dollar down, and | 
then let the boy or girl pay ten cents 
a month thereafter until the child 
owns a fully paid share. 

At the Carmel meeting an organiza- 


meut which has resulted in the form- 
two of 


tion committee and a temporary 
board of directors were appointed. 
The second day after the general 


meeting the organization committee 
met and adopted witha few slight 
changes the by-laws recommended by 





the State Superintendent of Credit 
Unions. 

The Division of Markets, North 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment 


Station, has been receiving numerous | 
inquiries from parties interested in | 
forming credit unions in North Caro- | 
lina, from Wake, Moore, Nash, Edge- | 
combe, and Duplin Counties. All who | 
are specially interested in furthering 
this movement may receive literature 
and a copy of the by-laws which the 
Superintendent, Prof. W. R. Camp, 
West Raleigh, recommends for adop- 
tion throughout the state. 





Surry County Union Meeting 


HE annual meeting of the Surry 

County Farmers’ Union was held 
at Dobson, on Thursday night and 
Friday, January 6-7. The Thursday 
night session was taken up by the ap- 
pointment of some committees by the 
President and some interesting talks | 
by the brethren. 

Friday morning was a disappoint- | 
ment as we were expecting Bro. | 
Green and also a large crowd to hear | 
him, but it was a cold rainyday. But | 





a few of the ever faithful were on | 
hand, and we held an _ interesting | 
meeting, and we think set in motion | 
some movements that will result in | 
much good to the man behind the | 
plow. 


The following brethren were elect- 
ed as officers for the present year: 
F. T. Lewellen, President; E. J. Mil- 
ler, Vice-President; J. M. Brinkley, 
Secretary-Treasurer; Rev. W.. E. 
Wright, Chaplain; J. H. Dennis, Con- | 
ductor; C. F. Moore, Doorkeeper; W. 
J. Nixon, D. J. Denny and W. E. Gil- 
lespie, Executive Committee. 

Our next meeting will be held with 
Antioch Local Union on Thursday 
night and Friday, April 6-7. There 
were nine locals represented in spite 
of the inclement weather, and a spirit 
of hopefulness seeged to pervade the 
whole session. 

We have 
ments and made some 
lost some members but it’s no time 
to sulk because we’re beaten in the 
first skirmish or disappointed in some 
man. If we ever win we have got to 
stick together and profit by past mis- 
takes. 

Please publish the following notice 
from farm life school committee. 

J. M. BRINKLEY, Sec. 

Surry Co, N.C. 

We, the committee appointed by the Surry 
County Farmers’ Union, in at 
Dobson, N. C., January 7, people 
who are interested in establishing a farm 
life school in Surry County to attend the 
meeting of the Board of Education the first 
Monday in February, without fail, 

Respectfully, 

W. J. Nixon, Chairman: F. 
J. Luther Wood, E. J. Miller, A is 
Marion, D. J. Denny, S. T. Flippin, 
J. M. Brinkley, Committee. 


had some disappoint- 


mistakes and 


annual]! session 
ask all the 


M. Dodson, 


Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. Get a neighsor not now subscribing 


to join you on this proposition when you 
renew. 





Can Be Made Without 





Potash. 


This is the concensus of expert opinion. 


(27) 195 











No one can 


deny the value of potash, but Nitrogen and Phosphoric 
Acid are more vital. In the absence of Potash, the use of 
the other elements of plant life is all the more necessary. 





way. 





Royster’s Fertilizers 


TRADE MARK 


. e s 
REGISTERED. 





offer the best availab'e plant-food with the usual ROYSTER superiority 
in mauufacture and condition. 


See to it that your crops are well supplied with plant food prepared the 
Royster way, and you will make bigger and better crops. 


If you could not get meat, you would not also deny yourself bread, but, 


if anything would eat more. reat your crops the same commonsense 


Royster Guano Co. 
aa! NORFOLK , VA. 








Have “Social” Meetings Now and | 
Then 
ERE’S an item from the Moores- 


ville, 

a plan which we should like 

many Local Unions adopt. 
Enterprise: 

“That “sociable” at 


to 
Says the 


see 


Miranda last 


week under the auspices of the Farm- | 


ers’ Union was one of those meetings 


| 


N. C., Enterprise, suggesting | 


that has in it all the elements of good | 


feeling and brotherly love that all 
communities should enjoy. The home 
of Mr. Wilson was thrown open 
the members of the Union, 
wives and daughters and a number of 


. . * | 
invited guests, giving each guest that | 


hospitable welcome that is peculiar to 
the good people of the section 
which they met. These 
sociables should be encouraged and 
developed, to be held not annually as 
the one at Miranda, but at more fre- 
quent intervals. Community better- 
ment societies are now established at 
Miranda and Linwood, and probably 
at other points in Iredell and Rowan, 
but nowhere is there a greater amount 
of enthusiasm and unity of spirit.” 





HER RELIGION 


“T am sorry, 


but I advertised for a Scan- 
dinavian cook,” 


said Mrs. White. 

“Lawd sake!’’ replied Paralysia 
Waddles. “What diffunce 
a lady’s 'ligion am, dess so’s she kin cook?” 
Exchange, 


Pearl 


in | 
community | 


to |} 
their | 





} 
| 


do it make what | 





For prices or further 
information, write 


— 
THOROUGH CULTIVATION. 
Save Time and Labor and Make Money carming With 


THE FRANK BEASLEY COMBINATION CULTIVATOR 





One trip occupies a whole middle. 


Frank Beasley, 607 Richmond Road, Richmond, Va | 


These Cultivators can be used as 
either 3 or 4-tooth (or shovel) side 
working cultivators, also in any of 
the shapes or styles a 5-tooth culti- 
vator can be used. 

Then take off the teeth or shovels and at- 
tach the discs; either 4, 6 or 8 may be used at 
a time; they will throw dirt either to or from 
the plants or rows; in fact they can be set to 
work in any position a disc can be used and 
at any desired depfh from 1 to 4’ inches. 

They are suitable for cultivating all kinds 
of crops, especially Tobacco, Cotton and Corn, 

The patent disc attachments will fit to and 
work on any ordinary 5-tooth cultivator. 

‘The tool can also be used for a one-horse 
disc harrow. 











you want. 


Not in the Trust 








MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juicy and ‘“‘sweeter than chicken.’ 
If your dealer does not sell MOON SHINE 
ask him to get it for you. 


BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. 


That mellow flavor 


Manufactured by 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 











BARREC,' BUFF AND WHITE ROCKS; Reds; Buff Or- 
pingtons, Campines, White Leghorns and Columbian 
Wyandottes, Houdans. Eggs $2 per sitting; two for $3. 


Poultry Departmen‘, A. & M. College, 
West Raleigh, N C. 





RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 


make a speciai club on any papers you may 
wish, 


One letter, 
attended to 


May 


one money order—and it’s all 


we serve you? 


omy 


pereee 












Which 


You 


















The Louden Balance Grap- 
ple Fork, with its five-foot 
spread and its 24-inch tines, 
lifts an enormous load, binds 
it tight, drops it clean, and 
spreads it well in the mow It leaves 
no littering to clean up with a pitchfork. 

Three or four forkfuls clear the rack. 
Time, five minutes! 


There is nothing complicated about 


Louden HayTools 


They are simple, sturdy, common-sense 
tools, built to handle big loads quickly and 
easily, and to save time and labor in hay har- 
vest. Equally valuable in field or barn. 

Do it the quick, easy and economical way 
this season. The saving of a few hours in 
getting your hay under cover may save you 
many times the cost of your Louden outfit. 

Mail a postcard today for our complete 
catalog It shows ‘Everything for the Barn.” 


The Louden Machinery Company 
4200 Court Street 


Hay Tools, 
Stalls and 
Stanchions, 





(2 7ON* 
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clips faster and 
closer and stays 
sharp longer 


than any other. 
Gears 


are all 


run in oil; little 
friction, i 


style easy run- 
ning flexible 
shaft and the 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
A-608 N. La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Write for complete new catalogue showing world’s 
largest and most modern line of clipping machines, 
mailed free on request. 





Os 
uf 
oe 


Be thinking 


pee 
of next Silo filling * 


The farmer with a big, broad smile 
these days, isthe one who was ready 
last fall to hustle his corn into the 
silo in a minute’s notice, and wasn’t 
worrying about getting it there, 
either, because he had a 


BLIZZARD 


Ensilage Cutter 


The Blizzard is the tried and true cut- 
ter for the farm. Simple, easy to run, 
safe, Small enginerunsit. Big cut- 
ting capacityand unlimited elevating 
capacity. Self-f 1 

man. Steady as a clock. 

Many in useafter 14 and 15 

years. Repair cost very 

small, Ideal for farmer. 


Write for booklets 
log: ** Wh: 

Seer Riane Pay Bet- 
ter."* They’re free to you on 
reques' 


* ‘The Jos. Dick Mfg. Co. 
. Box 829, Canton, Ohio 








When writing to advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








Way Do | Ten Livestock Suggestions for Feb- 


ruary 

ET me make a plea for fair treat- 

ment for the and mules 
this spring. If they are carrying 
heavy coats of long hair why not 
change their clothes by clipping? We 
take off our heavy underclothes when 
the warm days of spring come, why 


horses 


not do as much for the horses and 
mules? They do not enjoy working 
in their winter overcoats in warm 


weather any better than we would. 
II 


No greater cruelty can be inflicted 
on a horse or mule than to work him 








Machine 





with a sore shoulder. The cause of 
sore shoulders is badly made, cheap 
collars or collars that do not fit. Ifa 
mule’s efficiency is lowered even 10 
per cent for a month, because of a 
sore shoulder, that alone will pay the 
difference between a poor and a good 
collar, to say nothing about the bet- 
ter feeling it will give any humane 
man to see his mule’s shoulders in 
good condition. Sweat pads are only 
useful to patch up a bad collar. They 
may make a poor collar better, but 
they certainly do not help a good col- 
lar. A broad, smooth, hard, clean 
collar well fitted is the best that can 
be done. 


Ill 


To fit a horse for a race or a man 
for a prize fight it is well known that 
several weeks training is necessary; 
yet every spring we see scores of 
horses which have been idle most of 
the winter put to the hardest sort of 
work without preparation. Their hair 
is long, the ground is soft, the weath- 
er warm and their muscles soft, and 


| yet they are put right into hard work, 


and in many cases the result is that 
their efficiency is lessened for the 
whole season. Better by far start 
feeding and exercising a week or two 
before heavy work is started, or they 
should be worked lightly the first 
week or ten days. Better to do a lit- 
tle less the first six weeks than to 
do a great deal less for the next 
six months. 


IV 


Some of the young pigs will be put- 
ting in their appearance the latter 
part of this month. The sows should 
have comfortable quarters, each one 
by herself. The houses should be dry, 
a little short bedding should be used, 
and a fender should extend around 
the sides of the house six or eight 
inches from the floor and ten to 
twelve inches from the walls. Too 
much bedding is a disadvantage to 
the young pigs; they get tangled in it 
or fall down in the nest made by the 
sow and are smothered or crushed. 
The sow needs exercise and must 
have it to do well, but do not let any 
one deceive you into accepting the 
common fallacy that the sow that 
runs out in the woods lot and makes 
her own nest in the leaves raises the 
most pigs. 

Vv 

The pigs will be strongest fromthe 
sows which have had a balanced ra- 
tion and plenty of exercise. A noted 
swine breeder once stated that he 
saw that his sows got exercise if he 
had to feed them a quarter of a mile 
from their sleeping quarters. The sow 
usually gets enough corn this time of 
the year, and it is good hog feed, but 
she needs in addition feed rich in 
protein and she needs mineral mat- 
ter. Soy beans, peanuts, clover pas- 
ture, oats, shorts, wheat bran, tank- 
age will furnish the protein. If grown 
on the farm soy beans or peanuts will 
probably be cheapest, but tankage is 
excellent. For mineral matter add 
wood ashes or ground phosphate 





rock or acid phosphate. It will pay 
in the better pigs produced to give 
these things. 


VI 

Lice do more damage this month 
|than at any other time, because the 
| cattle, colts and pigs are likely to be 


less vigorous at the end of the winter 
and lice seem to dearly love to prey 
on poor, starved animals, especially 
the young things. 
the pigs, but when the dipping vat is 
not available or if it is thought not 
best to use it at this season, then the 
best plan we know is to wet the ani- 
mals all over with a solytion of 1 part 
of some of the coal tar disinfectants 
on the market to 50 parts of water. 
Clean out all bedding, wet the walls 
and floors with the disinfectant, and 
put in new bedding. Then, for safety 
repeat the job in about ten days. 


Vil 


Now is the time to provide a pure- 
bred male for the spring breeding, if 
it has not already been done. Why 
any man who has seen the difference 
between a calf from a good pure-bred 
bull and one from a scrub, for in- 
stance, will continue to raise and feed 
scrubs is beyond human understand- 
ing. If it were necessary we could 
afford to pay about as much for the 
sire as for all the females of the herd 
or flock. It not necessary; hence 
the greater reason why nothing but 
the best sires should be used. A good 
sire cannot be bought for the price 
of an ordinary pure-bred, but he is 
cheap at the price paid. 

Vill 


If early spring pasture is wanted 
the seeding must be done in the fall 


is 


| 
| 


Grease will do for | 





to crimson, red or bur clover and the | 
cereals or grains; but if this was not | 


done late spring grazing or early hay 
crops may be had from early sowed 
oats, or oats and Canada field peas. 
On rich land rape sowed in February 
or early March will probably afford 
the most grazing, but the land must 
be rich. We must not neglect this if 
we expect spring grazing. As stated, 
early spring grazing can only be ob- 
tained by early fall seeding, but we 
may still have late spring feeds or 
grazing if we get to work at once. 
IX 

The best summer pasture cannot be 
had from spring seeding. It requires 
time to make a good summer or per- 
manent pasture, but considerable 
summer pasture may be had if we 
start early. The seeding should be 
done in late February or in March 
according to location and weather 
conditions. All things considered, 
lespedeza will probably give the most 
summer grazing from spring seeding. 
In some localities white, red, and al- 
sike clover or some of them may be 
added. Red top may also do well in 
some sections. One must be guided in 
the selection of these by the experi- 
ence of his section. If a permanent 
pasture is desired Bermuda should be 
added by putting out the sods. 

X 

There is still time before the spring 
work begins to clean out the brush 
and other obstacles to the running of 


a mower over the pastures. No sir, 
we are not going to let up on this. It 
is true that some pastures are so 


rough that it will not pay to put them 
in condition 
are many which could be mowed if 
just a little work were done on them 
and many others where there is no 
obstacle except that it is not thought 
of sufficient importance. It will pay 
to mow the pastures. We know it, 
and we are going to continue to in- 
sist on it being done. 


NO DANGER 


“Are you of the opinion, James,’ asked a 
slim-looking man of his companion, “that 


Doctor Smith’s medicine does any good?"’ 
“Not unless you follow the directions.’ 
“What are the directions?” 
“Keep the bottle tightly 


corked,’’—-Ex- 
change. 





EFFECTIVE TREATMENT 

During an exciting game of 
player had two fingers of his 
badly injured, and on his way 
the grounds dropped into a 
to have them attended to. 

“Doctor,” he asked, ‘“‘when this paw of 
mine heals, will I be able to play the piano?” 

“Certainly,”’ replied the doctor. 

“Gee, you’re a wonder, Doc! J never could 
play before.”’-—Exchange. 


baseball a 
right hand 
home from 
doctor's office 








to be mowed, but there 
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RNs 
this convenient way. Millions 
of cuts, sores, etc., on stock are 
healed annually by 


Dr. LeGear’s Antiseptic 
Healing Powder 


A powerful healing antiseptic in sifter-top 
can, Dust the wound. The powder forms 
asoothing, healing coatthat protectsfrom 
infection and flies. In use 20 years, Costs 
, only 25c and 50c acan. Getonly the genu- 
ineDr.LeGear’sAntisepticHealingPowder 


J 
Trial Can Free 
If your dealer can’t supply you, write us 
his name and address, and we’llsend you 
free, a liberal trial can. Write forit now. 
Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co., 
716 Howard Street, St. Louis, Mo, 















Four sizes of Galloway Sanitary bath-in-oil 
separators for 19i6 and four new low 
1916 prices. Six easy selling plans— € 
eash or terms. These new separators 
skim from 375 to 950 lbs. per hour. They & 
are builtin my great chain of factories 
from the highest quality materials by 
skilled workmen and sold to_you di- 
rect to you at one small profit. 
If you buy a separator in the next twelve 
months you should have my 


NEW 250 PAGE 1916 BOOK § 

It tells you how I build Galloway Sanitary 

separators and gives each of my 

four new low prices and all my 
fnew easy selling plans. ASQ 

—— gets it. Separators shipped from Water- 

oo, Chicago, St. Paul, Omaha and Kansas City. 

_ Wm. Galloway Co., Boy 673 Waterloo, Iowa 

















Made in Five Sizes, 
THE HULLER that gives satis- 
faction because it works bet- 
ter, works faster and works 
longer than any other Pea 
Huller on the market. Cylin- 
der has malleable iron sec- 
tions— automatic fan never 
sticks. Heavy fly wheel gives 
uniform speed and light draft. 
Send for prices and descrip- 
tive catalogue. 


DON'T BUY UNTIL YOU DO. 


Chattanooga Implement and Mfg. Co., 
Ne, § Boyce Station, Chattanooga, Tean. 














Quaker City Feed Mills 


Grind corn and cobs, feed, 









| table meal and alfalfa. 
\ On the market 49 years. 
= Hand and power. 23 styles. 
| —= Bop) $3.80 to $40. FREE TRIAL. 
‘oe Write for catalog and farm 
: vy, machinery bargain book. 
THE A. W. STRAUB CO. 


Dept. M-38th and Filbert Sts., Philadelphis 
Dept. L-3701-09 $. Ashland Ave., Chicago 





















KEEP the TOLL YOURSELF 


Use the time for the drive to 
mill in grinding feed and 
corn meal. One horse cando 
it. We guarantee capacity, 
material and workmanship in 
Star Sweep Crindors. 
Big returns from little invest- 
ment. Ear corn and small 
grains ground. Saves you 
money. Freecatalog. Write 
Star Mfg. Co. Depot Street, 
New Lexington, Ohio 











CAREY M. JONES 


Livestock Auctioneer 
All ®Breeds 
WRITE FOR DATES 


48 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Garfield 4918. 


Also Conduct Sales of Real Estate. 











FRED REPPERT 
Livestock Auctioneer 


Decatar, ind. 


Have a wide acquaintance 
among breeders in every State 
in the Union. Write early for 
dates, as I sell nearly every 
day in the sale season. 






















means of 

Cattle. 
ame, address and num stamped on tags. 

Catalog and samples free on request. 

F.S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Heres St. Chicago 


Tag your stock—best and cheapest 


identification for Hogs, Sheep and 





RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
i as ad 


and 


One letter, one money order 
attended to. May we serve you? 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


it's all 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


(See other Advertisements on page 34) 


SOUTHERN BRED SHORTHORNS AT AUCTION 


18 Bulls 


17 Cows with Calf at Foot 
—Rebred 


12 Two-Year -Old Heifers 
—All Bred 


13 Yearling Heifers 


WEDNESDAY ye 2 beasts stl 
mi 6. Sa eae en ES 


THESE TWO-YEAR OLD HEIFERS WILL BE IN SALE—THEY ARE SIRED BY OUR BEST BULLS OUT OF GREAT 






































cows 
; AT TRI-STATE FAIR GROUNDS, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
| ALL CATTLE TUBERCULIN TESTED Sons and Daughters of Great Breeding Bulls IMPERIAL GLOSTER 

All cattle tuberculin tested by state veterinarian of Tennessee. No and SCOTCH LEGACY will go in this sale and win fame for the suc- 
} animal bred on Lespedeza Farm has ever reacted to tuberculin test cessful bidder. They are fit company for any herd in America. 

willie thats, COME TO THE FARM AND SEE THEM 

a THE BREEDING UNSURPASSED Inspection of these cattle “at home”—where you can see them just as 
‘ When we established our herd a few years ago we searched the great they are—vigorous, healthy, perfect—is invited until February 16. After 
ij herds of America and Europe for the best breeding stock that money February 19 at Tri-State Fair Grounds, Memphis, Tenn. 
- could buy. Our young stock, raised right here in West Tennessee, have CATALOGUE FREE AND prong 
" held their own and often beaten some of the world’s greatest cattle. Address all inquiries for catalog, particulars, etc., 











EPP oy LESPEDEZA 
* FARM 
























































































































































































































HICKORY VALLEY, TENN. 
J AUCTIONEERS 
Col. Fred Reppert, Decatar, Ind. 
Col. Carey M. Jones, Chicago, Ill. 
Remember: Sale Tri-State 
Fair Grounds, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, Wednesday, Feb. 23, 
j JUST A FEW OF THE SPLENDID YEARLING HEIFERS—THBY WILL MAKE MONEY FOR THEIR NEW OWNERS 1916. 
S$ ww 
DUROC-JERSEYS BERKSHIRES TAMWORTHS — _HOLSTEINS 
~ WEST “WIND ST STOCK FARM — SELWYN FARMS || @ P 
> { an urebred Registered 
DUROC-JERSEYS EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte. n.c. || LAMWORTHS—All Ag es || ey) 4 Ky HOLSTEIN 
Pi anaes sty k | BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE English, Canadian or American bred. Larg- | | J +f. : 
: igs and hogs from eight weeks to two years est exhibition herd in the South, headed by ]| | \ \ 
> old. Herd of 250. We breed the big, red, husky a : 1000 and 1200 lb. boars and sows. Won 318 | | . N CATTLE 
= prize winners. Herd boars are sons of State : Gtr Stee || premiums, 31 Champions, 18 Grand Cham- 
Fair champions. We have fourherd boars of |]. pions and 11 trophy cups at 15 shows in 1914. _Advancod Registry cows soil for more. The Ad- 
different brecding. | 1 vanced Registry Office maintained by the Holstein- 
S. D. O’NEAL, V 1 DgTcH FORK TRUCK FARM, Friesian Association is of great advantage to own- 
we De aucluse, Va. Columbia, S. C ers of purebred Black-and-White cattle. The offi- 
= = a Fy Lage’ of ae oe ly aoa artic aa and eee 
1 sts 0 our co establis a Ositive an ela- 
Duroc-Jerseys ee high’ value we the animal. oer offictal 
igs, shoats, boars fand sows, Kelly’s Pile 4 or F igs ilts recor Ss pro positive to the of her t 
pir pms an EH TITER AI Le. Ay eee Tamworths. sails te aietae tae Ph toni value as a produc er. C ‘arefully compiled records 
| M. P. KLINE, reasonable prices. All well bred and none but || cattle in' 1903 was $150." In 1914 the average auction 
* good individuals offered for sale. price was $255. Investigate the big ‘*Black-and- 
Waverly Farm Middletown, Va' WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, Lada s 
al Pp oc-Jerse Ss Plenty of pigs at | | D. J. LYBROOK. Mgr. R.1, Winston-Salem, N. C. Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive 
= ur y present. Ask for | — — =e 300klets 
” PICTURE folder, | ; ; | O. I. Cc. -_ SWINE The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
Buy now and save six months. A few n * | _ Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, POR PABA LLL caine IN F.L.Houghton, Secy., Box 180, Brattieboro, Vt 
f - dingwnCURAR, Ragiste ew nice boars | his dam sold for $1, 2500, 0. L Chester W rhite | Boars, , bred gilts, sows. 
for ending 2e Rae nc, | ares hee: Poe * | - Young herds aspecialty. No akin; pro- ; 
“4 isso Minit Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. | | lific; large kind. Pedigrees free. Write for prices | HOLSTEIN - FRIESIAN BARGAINS 
D U R oO Cc P x G Rene All hogs guerantecd cholera immune. and cirrculars. } - 
egistored Jersey and Holstein Cattle. | New Sales List describing and pricing spe- 
Choice lot of pigs Bred gllts and service boars B f me tebe sos en pete § h pid nS aan eo rantinecar | se aoe Fed gy oy te oe oF saps oral 
‘ <P ce ol Bg ol - oa = uy from the best and most noted herd in the South, A young stock from e herds of successfu 
| mal jediaresa. spel. WHITAKER & GO., Fayette: | Sane pot im ~ ah ag. | | dairymen and breeders. Write for one. 
? 5 ° € = : . . 
pee Mo BE heavy boars, registered. Also | | Holstein-Friesian Association of Chester Co. 
a : PS * I I choice pigs and open gilts, the 1 P 
“ DUROC PIGS OF the, chetonst Ragen A DO AR, DOWN AND very best of breeding. Philip M. Hicks, Sec'y 
7 ‘ ” Grown on separate farms. THE P " W.I.OWEN, Route2, Bedford, Va. | Aventste, ‘Pa. 
arate a |  f i " 
r TAMWORTHS, Prices = Satisfaction IG fe) YOURN DOGS 
Guaranteed. guaranteed. rk, 4 | 
SOHN D. MORTON, Russellville, Ky. Linge we HAWTHORNE FARMS 
ty AT STUD All registered best qualitv Imported 
- BERKSHIRES rn . Parbold Powhattan,a magnificent collie, fee $15; Aire- HOLSTEINS 
te ~eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee dale Stud $10; Fox Hound $10; Fox Terrier $5. We are premier breeders of Holstein cattle and 
= CAROLINA KENNELS, Reidsville, N. C. pd _ to ae ae with good, nee 
thy, well-grown and well-bred animals at mod- 
AUCTION SALE, FEB. 25, 1916. | ABERDEEN ANGUS erate prices. Over 600 head to selectfrom. Herd 
_ 75-Berkshire Hogs-75 once FARM. Tes e Plein ni by aE _. | tuberculin tested at regular intervals. 
For the farmer and breeder. Fifty head from the A PEDIGREE. WITH EVERY Pid- DURHAM NC | HAWTHORNE FARMS CO., Barrington, Ill. 
champion prize winning Hood warm er; twenty. as | FOR SALE. SHORTHORNS 
ive he ce ong similar lines y d 
from the. Overlook Orchards Herd, Littleton, Mass, |] REGISTERED ANGUS CATTLE. ||... 
Sate al ae oo Mass. pa ennai POLAND-CHINAS BULLS AND HEIFERS. The Dual 
HOOD FARM Lowell, Mass 2 oe |] From prize-winners. Large and srowthy. 1 | SHOPTHOPMS Parpose catue 
: : POLAN D Guara need to be roman s and right inevery 
way. Also Berkshire Gilts and young Boars, They pay their keep and raise a calf worth 
CHINA Prices right. b A | # $100 at six months. Bulls ready for service. 
na of Quality, From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. F.B. TURNBULL, Cedarville, Ohio. || Heifers bred and unbred in any number. 
my Breeding T. E. BROWN, Murtreesboro. Tenn. Write for complete information. Box P. 
HEREFORDS SHEDDEN FARMS 
and individual excellence. REGISTERED ANGUS CATTLE—A Good Angus Offer | - | C. W. Fowler, Mgr. Raymond, Ga. 
> - at ° | Of National reputation for 1,000 Ib. | 
all Bred jira earn ee cree gilts, POLAN D weights with plenty of bone. They FOR SALE—i Registered Hereford Bulis. 3 50 Shorth d Polled D 
service boars and pigs all ages. fare backed bya positive guaran- Registered Aberdeen-Angus Bulls, 2 Registered | | orthorn and Polled Durham Bulls and 
. y tee, ample capital and a 35 years ex- Holstein Bulls, Registered Berkshire Pigs, Collie | heifers, 15, 3-year-old mules and bred Poland China gilts 
° FAIR: VIEW FARM, Palmetto, Ga. | WZ perience. You will win if the last Pups. T. N. ASKEW, Edwarde, Miss. | | cheap for quick sale. W. R. MOORMAN & SON, 
Se . word is Rens J.P. VISSERING, Gox 7 Alton, It. | Gien Doan, Ky 
~ - RBar s s2t 2 
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International 
Harvester 
Cream 
Separators 
Lily—Primrose 


D2? you realize the great interest there is in 

modern, profit-building dairy methods just 
now? Ata big Farmers’ Union Meeting, comprising 
18 counties in North Carolina, 20 of our booklets, 
‘Facts and Figures on Dairying,’’ were passed through the 
crowd from mantoman. Those desiring copies were asked to 
write to the Catawba Creamery, Hickory, North Carolina. 

In 25 days, 462 requests for booklets were received. 

Farmers are realizing that three cows with: a good cream 
separator are as profitable as four without one. A good separa- 
tor is one that gets all the cream down to one drop in each gallon 
of skim milk. That’s efficiency—and that’s the reason for the 
popularity of International Harvester separators, Lily and Primrose. 

Lily and Primrose separators skim to this fine standard for 
years, because they are built on a sane design, strong, simple, 
reliable, sanitary. The few easy adjustments necessary, anyone 
can make. The single automatic oiling arrangement takes care 
of every bearing and sidesteps trouble. ; 

“Facts and Figures on Dairying’’ will help you, too. Write 
for it and for a catalogue. See the IH C dealer who can furnish 
you with a Lily or a Primrose separator. 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO " 
Champion Deering 











every building, 
there’s a picture that should form a part of your 


KODAK RECORD 


expensive than you think. 
Catalogue free at your dealer's, or by mati, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 435 State Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








In every nook and corner of the farm, inside and outside of 


in every field and at every turn of the lane 


Such pictures add interest and value to your written record. 
The making of Kodak pictures is very simple, and is less 














Most Powerful Farm Telephone 


Loudest Ringer—Clearest Talker 


\’ 
\) Here is the “DIXIE SPECIAL” Telephone—the one you’ve been waiting for— 


& Bpecialy, designed and built by the largest independent Factory in the 





nited States for continuous hard service over heavily loaded rural 
ines. This guaranteed perfect ‘‘DIXIE SPECIA has proved its 
f efficiency as the most powerful farm telephone in existence. 


A Truly Wonderful Success! 









Ni — iene service—either local or long distance. It rings loud, 





tinctly—free from ‘‘blur,’ 


Without Batteries 











ay 
, 9; it {{ 
Why fh 


( i 
Ma 6 the most durable and truly economical Rural Telephone in the world! 


} Order Direct From This—NOW! 


Send your order—NOW-—to our nearest address. You are 
perfectly safe in sending the price—$9.83—direct from this an- 
nouncement, as we guarantee satisfaction or money back. 
Look us up in Dun’s or Bradstreet’s. If you need telephone 
—— supplies of any kind ora switchboard, don’t fail to get our 
direct-to-you money saving prices before buying. 


Write for finely illustrated descriptive 
literature, the most complete on Rural 
Telephones ever written. Thisliterature con- 
gre valuable information, facts, figures, advice, etc., that you can get 
gare. else. Be sure to send for it today, whether you order a ’phone or aot. 
The Sumter Telephone Supply Co. » Dept. 400, Sumter, S. C. 
SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS FOR 
The Garford Manufacturing Company, Elyria, Ohio 
Mfrs. of the Highest Grade Telephone Equipment in the World. 






















The “DIXIE SPECIAL” completely meets every demand for the 


clear and true at carries your voice— full toned—plainly and dis- 
buzz”’ or confusion to any distance 


{ desired. Our low, direct-from- -factory bargain price is only 
bah 4 83 FOR THIS S-BAR 

= | BE : 1600 OHM BRIDGING 
Ta iif 





It is simple in construction, easily installed, reliable 
n operation—a handsomely finished instrument throughout— 































kept is from 20 to 22 2 per 





|much of the 
| transmitted by the 





| guilty of the folly of skimping 
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Poultry Notes for February 


HE value of poultry and poultry | 
products of the United States, at | 
is placed at a round | 
This | 


market values, 
billion dollars for the year 1915. 
is based partly on an estimated aver- 
age egg yield of 75 eggs per hen a 
year. Now, if this egg yield were in- 
creased, as is in every way practicable, 
to 125 or 150 eggs per hen, what a tre- 
mendous increase of the cash income 
of our farms would result. 
* Ok Ok 

It is also shown that on Southern 
farms the average veg of poultry 
farm. And in 
Iowa and Missouri it is from 125 to 
150 chickens per farm. Now, we have 
every advantage of soil and climate, 
allowing of green crops for poultry 
all through the winters, and instead 
of trailing behind the Northern and 
Western states in poultry raising we 
should be leading. If we are not, 
why? 

* * * 

The average of 75 eggs per hen, for 

25 hens, is 1,875 156 dozen, 


eggs, 


which at 25 cents per dozen is 
$39 per farm a_ year. Suppos- 
ing we do the sensible thing, in- 
crease the flock to 50 hens, and by 


proper selection and breeding up, 
bring the egg yield to 150 eggs per 
hen (many breeders now boast of 200 
egg hens, and many hens have actual 
records of 250 or over), the egg crop 
would be 7,500 eggs, 625 dozen, which 
at the same price, 25 cents per dozen, 
would be $156.25! Something of an 
increase. 

Not only that, but the grading up of 
the flocks to produce the increased 
yield would carry with it a greater 
uniformity in the quality of the eggs, 
with a probable increase in selling 
price. More care would be given to 
marketing as well as producing, and, 
from a mere side line, poultry raising 
should and might become a_ promi- | 
nent industry, as it has long been in 
Missouri and other Northern 
Western states. 

* Ok Ox 


One means to this end is discaruing 


all scrub and mongrel fowls. Pure- 
bred poultry, of standard breeds, is 
the first step. Then careful, contin- 


ued trap-nesting, to learn 
the drones—which the real workers. 
Market or eat every hen and pullet 
that does not prove her utility value 
by her works. Retain only the con- 
sistently regular layers, and never use 
for hatching an egg from an occasion- 
al layer. 


which are 


aK a 

In breeding up, bear in mind that 
egg-laying 
male, and, in so 
far as practicable, secure sons of 
heavy laying hens, to head your flock. 
Then, with prolific hens mated to him, 
you may expect to establish 
of equally 
ducers. 


a strain 
good, Or €ven better, pro- 


* * * 
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Continental 


Service 
Is Always Yours! 


It begins before you build 
that ginning plant, with help- 
ful suggestions as to the machin- 
ery best adapted to your needs 
and with plans for your plant 
from our expert engineers— 


And continues as long as 
you are in business. 


If you are going to put in a new 
outfit, or, if you are having trou- 
ble with your old machinery, 
tell us all about it—write near- 
est Continental Sales Office and 
you'll get Continental Ser- 
vice, with some good news as 
to what our 1916 improve- 
ments will do for you. 


Continental 
Gin Company 





| 
Birmingham, Ala., Dallas, Texas, Memphis, 


and | 


Tenn., Atlanta, Ga., Charlotte, N. C. 









Iehkip from Buffalo, Kansas % 
City,  Minndagon or Racine & 









power is 


In buying breeding stock, don’t be | 


on the 
price. Not 20 per cent of the produce 
of pure-bred stock can be depended 
upon to show in type, in color, in per- 
fection of form generally, and in in- 
herited productivity, the character of 
the parents. It costs 
the foundation for 
costs money, 


money to lay 
and it 
careful study and time 
to raise the produce to maturity. 
These things cost money. If you pay 
a cheap price, 


1 1 
such stock, 


you get cheap stock. 


x * x 
This and the next two or three 
months will be the best of the year to 
run incubators to full capacity. Early 
chicks are the winning ones, 
whether for market, show or as 


breeders. And when you talk of in- 
cubators, don’t forget the brooders 
and the place where the brooders will 
be kept. It is not so difficult to hatch 
chicks; the trick is to raise them. 


F. J. R. 





Have ‘‘The Prisoner of Zenda’’ read aloud 
by some member of the family each week. 





Incubators and a 


“In 25 World’s Greatest Matches 
Belle City Won With Perfect Hatches’ 


f 2 m402,000 in use. Get the whole 
f wonderful story told by the champion- 
ship winners themselves in my big 


Free Book, ‘‘Hatching Facts’”’ 
5 Prettodt Chicken Raising 

With book canes ull description and illustration of 

my He ator and brooder in actual colors—the kind 

used by U. 58. Government and leading Agricultural 

Colleges—that won the ‘‘Tycos’’ Cup—that will win 

big success and cash profits for you— 


My 10-Year Money-Back 
Guaranty— My Low Prices 
—same as last year. Freight prepaid. My 
1-2-3 months’ Home Test—all facts, proofs, particulars 
—100 photographs of prize winning hatches—also my 


1300 Gold Offers 


Conditions soeasy anyone may receive biggest pay. 
Biggest chance anyone ever had to make extra money 
with a hatching outfit. 

Learn how I paid one Belle City user $156.25, another 
$50, many from $45 down. Everything comes with 
free book. Write me today Jim Rohan, Pres, 











Belle City Incubator Co., Box 101, Racine, Wis. 


Sronctad WINS 























In 2 Biggest 
HATCHING 
CONTESTS 


rrick, Lockney 
a hy itt men valtay icubet? 
or wins in the le: Farm 
and Nebr. Big 
Hatching Moateaie She poe 26 
eggs in the incubator and hatch 
48 strong chicks. Think of thats 


aon can now get these famous Ever ait 


ers, made of . Redwood. 

140 spear | 83 $10 
Chick Brooder FO R A 
* ered toget 30 days 
iy r ry 10-year Guarantee, se, Freight 
Order ay rom this advertise- Paid 
pont_money back if not satis: East of 
ra with aaivanined ire on -triple wall, ROCKIOS 
ry ecg 












ironclad 
Box105 
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THE HIVE 


Article No. 2 in Our Monthly Series 
on Bee-keeping for Southern Farm- 
ers 


N 1851 the Rev. L. L. Langstroth dis- 
covered that bees may be kept in a 
hive in which each comb is in a frame, 
so that it can readily be removed for 
examination. He 
also discovered 
that if the frames 
are made so that 
there is a “bee- 
space”, 2 full quar- 
ter of an inch, all 
around, the bees 
will not fasten the 
frames to the 
hive walls with 
DR. PHILLIPS wax or propolis 
(bee-glue). The frames of the Lang- 
stroth hive are 175 inches long by 9% 
inches deep, outside measurement. 
With this important discovery, profit- 
able beekeeping became possible, and 
it is now everywhere recognized that 
the keeping of bees in boxes and logs 
is wasteful and unprofitable. 
Since the spacing around the frames 
must be exact, it is usually desirable 
that hives be purchased from a regu- 








CH, 














THE MODERN HIVE IS INDISPENSABLE 
TO SUCCESSFUL BEEKEEPING 

lar manufacturer, unless the beckeep- 

er is a good wood-workeg. In that 

case one should be purchased for a 

guide and every measurement should 


be followed exactly. The frames 
should be purchased, in any case. 
The hive of Langstroth size is | 


standard in the United States and is 
strongly recommended. While deeper 
frames are sometimes advised and 
have many points of merit, a smaller 
or more shallow frame is not advised. 
The hive holding ten frames is pre- 
ferable for the South. 


; es i es \ 
In a series of articles, such as this, 


it may be safely assumed that some 
of the readers have colonies of bees 
in boxes or “gums”. This article is 
especially for the benefit of these per- 
sons, and it is respectfully urged that 
the modern hive be given a trial. 
Thousands of beekeepers have prov- 
ed that box-hive beekeeping is waste- 
ful, and their experience should cause 
the owner of bees in a box to make 
inquiry to see what he is losing. 

The object in putting bees in a hive 
with movable-frames, is so that they 
may be moved. That seems obvious, 
yet many bee-keepers put a swarm in 
such a hive and, without ever exam- 
ining the frames, condemn the “patent 
gum” as worthless. A bee-hive is a 
tool, and unless properly used it is 
valueless. It is, however, a tool which 
pays for itself repeatedly when used 
with knowledge. The dealers in bee- 
keepers’ supplies will gladly furnish 





catalogs. E. F. PHILLIPS. 

Says the Lexington Herald: “A few days 
ago it just so happened that we wanted in- 
formation on two important agricultural 
matters. At once the ‘‘Reference Special” of 
The Progressive Farmer came to mind and 
in compliance with our request it was soon 
in hand, It is needless to add that it gave 
the very information wanted. It is a won- 
derful storehouse of information for the 
Southern farmer.’’ And we intend to make 
our 1916 ‘‘Reference Special’ better than 
any that have gone before, 





Don't overlook ‘‘The Prisoner of Zenda.” 








John Deere Syracuse Plows 
The Plows with Perfect Fitting Parts 


oe Te shares fit perfectly—extra shares go on 
easily. A smooth joint is formed between share and 
moldboard and share draws up snugly to its place. 


Remember that Syracuse cast shares are chilled 
throughout their entire cutting edge and point. 
The under side of point and cutting edge is also 
chilled—of vital importance in preserving the proper 
pitch and extending the period of usefulness. 


Two bolts in the share instead of one and there is 
a rib on back of share that strengthens share and 
standard. Lug holds moldboard and share closely 
together. 


In addition John Deere Syracuse Plows are built 
with long handles, which produce steady running 
qualities and make the plow handle easily. 


Write us for free literature on the 1361 series— 
chilled plows, left hand, that work well in sandy and 
gravelly soils as well as in loam, turn sod perfectly 
and have sufficient curvature to pulverize in stubble 
land. 


Also the 1878 series, a complete line of right and 
left hand cast beam chilled plows; the 501 series, 
sloping landside chilled plows and the 16 series hillside 
plows, light weight and clean turning. 





John Deere Two-Way Plow 


Steel Frame—Patent Auto Foot Frame-Shift 


IGHLY practical and convenient for working soil 

all in one direction on hillsides or elsewhere. 
Also adapted for plowing irregular shaped pieces 
of land or any other kind of plowing. 


Auto foot frame-shift works with same exactness 
as automobile pedals. Slight foot pressure swings 
frame and moves working plow the exact degree re- 
quired. A patented feature. 


Automatic horse lift—no work for operator. Each 
plow independent of other—each has its own depth 
regulating lever and lifting device. 

The lug automatically unlocks when plow is com- 
pletely raised; the driver, therefore, has both hands 
free to manage the team. 

Automatic shifting hitch—clevis always drops 
automatically in position ahead of working plow. 

And here is another good feature of this plow— 
jointers are attached with clamps and set screws. 
Ordinary weakening hole through beam is thus 
avoided. 

Position of jointers on beam can be adjusted to 
suit nature of land to be plowed. Rolling coulter 
can be used in conjunction with jointer—an advant~ 
age in very trashy land. Write for free booklet. 





pS 





R. & V. Engines 
Dependable Farm Power 
“R & ie Triumph—always develops rated 


horse power—made in 1, 13, 2}, 4, 6, 
8,10,12, 16 and 20 H.P. sizes, stationary and portable. 
Easily started; perfect speed control (speed can be 
varied 40 per cent without stopping engine). Compli 
with insurance regulations. Hopper cooled—a 
simple, efficient system that does not require long 
Pipes and numerous fittings. 
High grade throughout. Inspect the extra guard 


oe —. ¢, 





ring over piston pin to prevent possibility of scoring 
cylinder. Ask about the ‘‘R & V” oscillating mage 
neto. 


Write for free booklet. 
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Side Rake 
The Left Hand Rake 


Dain System 


HE tool that is revolutionizing hay making. Left 
hand instead of right—follows the mower closely, 
places hay upon clean stubble and puts it in medium 
size windrows with bulk of leaves inside and majority 
of stems outside. 
This means uniform curing and leaves don’t dry 
up and fall off. They cure in the shade. 
Hay is air-cured, not sun-scorched, retainsits color, 
nutrition, feeding value and sells for mcre money. 
Writ_ Jor free bookiet describing the Dain System 
of Air Curing Hay. 
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John Deere Spreader 
The Spreader with the Beater on the Axle 


NLY hip high to the top. Wheels out of way 
when loading. Mounting the beater on the 
axle is patented. Write for Spreader booklet. 


TS. 4 eee 





Three exclusive John Deere Spreader features: 

[1] Beater on the axle—nothing else like it. [1] 

[2] Revolving Rake—load moving back to beater 
revolves the rake. Draft actually less. Even 
spread certain—no bunching. {2} 

[3] Bail Bearing Eccentric Apron Drive—requires 
no attention. Performs wonders in the 
working of the spreader. 


John Deere Dealers Everywhere 


Better Farm Implements and How to Use Them 


OOK FREE—168 page reference book—tells all about a complete line of farm imple- 
ments and how to adjust and use many of them. A practical encyclopedia of farm 
implements. Worth dollars. Describes and illustrates: Plows for Light Tractors; Steel 
and Chilled Walking and Riding Plows; Disc Plows; Cultivators; Spring Tooth and Spike 
Tooth Harrows; Lister Plows and Cultivators; Disc Harrows; Alfalfa and Beet Tools; 
Farm and Mountain Wagons; Teaming Gears; Manure Spreaders; Inside Cup and Port- 
able Grain Elevators; Corn Shellers; Hay Loaders, Stackers, Sweep Rakes, Mowers, Self- 
Dump Sulky and Side Delivery Rakes; Hay Presses; Kaffir Headers; Grain Drills and 
Seeders; Grain Binders; Corn Binders; Gasoline Engines. This book sent free to every 
one who states what special implements he is interested in and asks for Package 


oe John Deere, Moline, Illinois 
































The Fowler has no long teeth to destroy crop roots. It scalps 
the surface like a hoe, and makes a perfect dust mulch. With f 
one mule you can cover eight or more acres a day. . 
The Fowler Cultivator establishes a new principle of cultie 
vation — it works above crop roots and makes such a per- 
fect mulch that those who use it don’t care whether it 
rains or not. Talk about prize acres! You can make 
every acre a prize acre, just as good an acre as 
hoed it by hand and 
also cut your usual 
labor cost in half. ; 
We guarantee that if the 
Fowler and the principle it teaches 
do not increase your crop yield your money 


WHY IT PAYS 


Why Does Farm Paper 
ae § Advertising Pay? 
“If roots are bro- 
ken, the plant will 
produce other roots, 
but at the expense of 
the vitality and food 
supply. For retaining 
moisture a loose mulch 


Because a clean, well-edited, high- 
——_—_—__. class farm piper editori- 
ally creates a desire for certain com- 
modities. 





will be refunded. : Ba Sf ae re This being so, a market is created 
As Get our book. It tells the whole story. ZA : for various things and the buyer 
It’s free. Send a postal today. ‘ 4 


HARRIMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 501 Eme The seller has 
but to introduce himself, display 


his wares and close a trade. 


THAT’S EXACTLY WHY! 


is on the lookout. 


THE 








‘Street, Harriman, Tennessee 











When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 
ing it carries.’’ 
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Dooce Brotners 
MOTOR CAR 


A year ago this month Dodge 
Brothers Car had just be- 
gun to be produced. 


You knew little or nothing 
about it, then. 


Do you know anything about 
it, now, that is not good? 


Have you heard anything that 
was not in its praise? 


It has been a wonderful year 
in point of production. 

$38,000,000 worth of 
Brothers Motor Cars 
been built and 
since last February. 


Dodge 
have 
delivered 


But that is not half as wonder- 
ful as the good opinion that 
has’ been built up around 


them. 


The car has not merely made 
good, but it has won golden 
opinions, everywhere. 


This is largely due to the fact 
that all through these twelve 
months the Dodge Brothers 
have given it their own per- 
sonal supervision. 

All that they learned in build- 
ing the parts for more than 
half a million cars, before 
they began to build their 
own car, is actively applied 
to each day’s production. 


They have built one car and 
one car only; and concentra- 


% 


The tire mileage is unusually high 


The price of the Touring Car or Roadster, complete, 
. b. Detroit) 


= is $785 (f. o 





ted upon it their own per- 
sonal efforts. 


For every part and every pro- 
cess that enters into the car, 
they have personally estab- 
lished a standard. 


The work done and the ma- 
terials used must conform 
to that standard. 


Their factories are very large, 
but there is not a man nora 
foreman in any part of them 
who does not know that he 
is constantly under the over- 
sight and suppervision of 
one or the other or both of 
the Dodge Brothers. 





The result has been a very un- 
usual achievement, a first 
year free from serious com- 
plaints—a car that has not 
developed a_ single fault 
worth talking about. 


You will find the best evidence 
of its very unusual perform- 
ance in your own neighbor- 
hood. 


Everybody, everywhere, says 
practically the same things 
about it. 


Before you buy a car, we hope 
you will talk to your friends 
and neighbors about Dodge 
Brothers Motor Car. 











PAPEC Pneumatic Ensilage Cutters 


It is the old reliable cutter, built to last. 
Cuts, elevates and distributes with an actual saving of power, time and 
The Papec construction is simple, a few 
strong parts that are easily adjusted, and keep in perfect ali 
All this, and more, is shown in our new 1916 Catalog; describes the new 
patented self-feeding device which handles hay or other small growths, 


Shortville, N. ¥. 


are light running and durable. 
money over other machines. 


also corn. Send postal today. 


PAPEC MACHINE Co., 


Box 21 
Convenient Distributing Points threughout the U. S. 


ment. 


iT THROWS 
AND BLOWS 














Consider the 
Bee 


The bee that gathers the honey doesn’t stay 
in thehive. She flies abroad and gathers hep 
own living—carrying the surplus home. 

Consider the bee. Just as she gathers her 

ving and surplus abroad~you can gather 
yours by advertising. 


Don’t be a “drone”! Join our hive ef 
“workers.” 
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Farm Machinery Dealers— 


Diversification of crops in Southern States has 
opened up a mew and increasing market for farm 
equipment lines not heretofore generally sold. 

Practically all manufacturers of these lines ad- 
vertise in Farm implement News of Chicago. Artic- 
les published each week aim to show how best to 
sell the newer specialties. Read how your Northern 
brother has started these goods moving in ever-in- 
creasing amounts. 

Lines covered: Gas Engines, Windmille, Washing 
Machines, Farm Tractors, Wagons, Buggies. and al 
harvesting and tillage machinery, ample copy 
sent upon request. . Use your business letterhead. 


Farm Implement News, 


The Farm Level and How to Use It 





(Concluded from page 5, this issue) 
at hand he should drive a stake into 
the ground. The rod is held on this 
point, which is called the turning 
point, usually noted “T. P.” The lev- 
elman turns the telescope and sights 
on the rod at this place and the read- 
ing is made as before. When the 
reading has been made the levelman 
moves his level forward and places it 
in a position on the otker side of the 
rod. He sets his instrument up and 
makes a reading on the rod which has 
remained in the same place as it was 
when the last reading was made. The 
rod is now carried forward to a new 
T. P., where a reading is made and 
then the level is moved, etc., until the 
final point whose elevation is sought 
has been reached. 

The computing of the elevation of 
the rod reading is done as follows: 
The start was made at the first point, 
the elevation of which can be assumed 
to be 100 feet. The first rod reading 
made was on this point. The thing 
that we do in running any kind of lev- 
els is to start with some place where 
the elevation is known or assumed 
and carrying the elevation from that 
point with the instrument over to 
some other point where a comparison 
is wanted. We must have the eleva- 
tions of some definite point at all 
times during the operation. This first 
reading is called a “plus sight,” as it 
is always added. This plus sight is 
added to the elevation of the first 
point. The elevation obtained by this 
addition is the elevation of the line of 
sight in the instrument and is called 
the “Height of Instrument”, which is 
designated as “H. 1.” The second rod 
reading is a “minus sight”, as it is al- 
ways subtracted. The minus sight is 
subtracted from the H. I., which gives 
the elevation of the T. P. The next 
sight is a plus sight, which is added to 
the elevation of the T. P. This gives 
another H. I., etc. A sample line of 
levels is shown in figure 1. The first 
rod reaching a plus sight was 3.021, 
which added to the elevation of the 
B. M. (100.00), gives 103,021, the H. I. 
The next reading was a minus sight, 
2.842. This subtracted from the H. I. 
gives the elevation of the T. P.,, 
100.179. The rest are figured up in the 
same way until station A is reached. 






































Sta. Plus S. H..3 -S. Ele. 
B. M. 100.000 
3.021 
De Es 103.021 2.842 100.179 
3.341 
a 103.520 2.015 101.505 
3.019 
y ae 104.524 0.642 103.882 
1.981 
T. EB. 105.863 2.156 103.707 
2.631 
A. 106.338 3.028 103.310 

















The difference in elevation between 
the two points is 3.31 feet. 





The Grain Binder and Mowing Ma- 
chine 





(Concluded from page 14, this issue) 
When the grain is badly lodged and 
falling away from the machine I want 
the platform of the binder not nearer 
than eight inches from the ground, 
so the machine may be tilted well 
down; for down grain needs to be 
picked up with the points of the 
guards turned well down. And, too, 
the reel needs to be carried well 
ahead, so it may be dropped well 
down to raise the straw before the 
guards get to it; then the grain will 
be laid on the platform not too far 
back, and will go to the packers and 
be bound in the middle of the bundles 
instead of much of it being run into 
the top end of the bundle or thrown 
out of the rear of the packing cham- 
ber entirely. 
Keep in Perfect Condition 
HE advent of the small gasoline 

















, Sstabltones 33 Years. Chicago, Ulineis, 





binder engine has been a great help 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


to the binder man operating over soit 
land in heavy grain, and should be 
used quite largely in the far South’s 
oat and-rice fields, where the land is 
level and inclined to be soft. This en- 
gine takes from the horses and bull 
wheel the work of operating the ma- 
chine, so all that is required of them 
is for the horses to pull the machine 
and the bull wheel to sustain its 
weight. The writer does not use this 
engine, for it is only once in a num- 
ber of years that wet fields and har- 
vest time come together in the Sunny 
Home Farm section, and as gasoline 
costs money and the horses must be 
kept anyway for other work, we pre- 
fer the horses to be working rather 
than standing in the stable. 

The modern binder kept in first- 
class condition, and in the hands of a 
skilful operator, is an almost perfect 
machine, and should be operated for 
10 years at the rate of 100 acres per 
year at a cost for original purchase 
and repairs of not more than 25 cents 
per acre. 

The modern mowing machine, like 
the binder, is a masterpiece—an al- 
most perfect machine. The things 
to look out for are keeping the 
guards in perfect line, keeping guard 
plates sharp and in proper place, all 
blades sharp and broken ones re- 
placed with new, see that there is no 
lost motion at the pitman head or 
knife head. And oil liberally, for the 
mower is a fast working machine and 
requires oiling often. The mowing 
machine is not so vitally injured by 
exposure to the weather as the bind- 
er, but will pay well for proper hous- 
ing when not in use. 

A. L. FRENCH. 





The Disk Harrow Is Invaluable 


FTER using the disk harrow for a 

year, I can say that barring the 
plow and smoothing harrow, there is 
no implement on the farm that is so 
valuable, and even the plow and har- 
row are not able to do their best work 
without the disk. 

We have used it before plowing to 
pulverize the top soil, so that when it 
is turned down there is loose, soft 
earth down where the harrow would 
not reach, and in this way there is 
good feeding ground for the roots of 
plants and they can go down, where 
they are safe from the burning sun, 
instead of spreading out near the sur- 
face. 

We use it to cut up the ground af- 
ter it is plowed, and fewer harrow- 
ings are needed. It does better work 
than the toothed harrow, because it 
cuts through the clods, if there are 
any, instead of rolling them over and 
over. I like it also because it will cut 
up all kinds of trash, and weeds 
whether green or dry, that may be on 
the surface of the ground. It works 
this stuff up into small bits and mixes 
it with the soil, so that it rots easily 
and does not lie in the bottom of the 
furrow, separating the furrow slice 
from the soil below. 

My experience has been that unless 
weeds and such are cut up with the 
disk, this matter lies where it is turn- 
ed under and cuts off the passage of 
the water in the subsoil, so it cannot 
reach the surface, and we thus rob 
our crops of the moisture that they 
want and could get if we treated the 
soil right. In some instances no harm 
is done by plowing under manure, lit- 
ter and weeds, but we can prevent 
harm in every case and secure almost 
immediate benefit from weeds, etc., if 
we use a disk. 

Our disk cost $32 and is good for 
many years. It is kept under shelter 
when not in use, and I would not take 
what we paid for it if we could not 
get another. By driving carefully and 
giving the horses time, we can oper- 
ate it with two, but we should like to 
have three horses to work it. It is 
the tool that every farmer can use to 
advantage in preparing a good seed 
bed, and on this depends our succcss 
in a large measure. 

C. S. CORNMAN. 

Cornwall, Mo. 
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Saturday, February 5, 1916] 


FEBRUARY WORK ON THE TO- 
BACCO FARM 


Because of the High Price of Fertili- 
zers It Will Cost More to Make This 
Year’s Crop—Save All Potash-bear- 
ing Materials — Some Suggested 
Formulas 


HE unsettled conditions of the to- 
bacco situation at the present 
time, and particularly the shortage in 
the potash supply available, make the 
tobacco crop for 
1916 more uncer- 
tain than usual. 
Prices for the 1915 
crop as a whole 
were not altogeth- 
er aS good as a 
great many people 
had hoped for, yet 
they were as good 
as could be ex- 
MR. MOSS pected considering 
the large crop of flue-cured tobacco 
made, and the fact that a great many 
of our best customers were at war, 
and are still fighting. These facts, 
however, do not alter the one great 
problem of the tobacco farmer, viz: 
“What are the chances for producing 
and selling the 1916 crop and make a 
living profit?” 

If the odds are against the tobacco 
farmer this year it behooves him to 
look more closely than ever for the 
little things that may mean a small 
profit if attended to carefully, or on 
the other hand if neglected may mean 
loss. There is no use saying that the 
tobacco crop is risky, because every 
tobacco farmer with as much as two 
or three years practical experience 
realizes this; but when times are nor- 
mal, the margin of profit between the 
cost of producing and the selling 
price is larger, consequently a greater 
chance may sometimes be taken. 

Not that I am even attempting to 
make any predictions whatever about 
the prices of the 1916 crop, but I am 
predicting that the cost of production 
will be higher than with the 1915 
crop. The one important item on 
this cost sheet will be the fertilizer, 
and another may possibly be the in- 
crease in the labor cost, which will 
naturally follow the general improve- 
ment in business conditions in the 
South. However, the labor tonditions 
do not concern us so much at present 
as does the fertilizer situation. 

So far as I know there is nothing 
that can take the place of potash in 
making a crop of tobacco, but there 
are other sources from which potash 
may be obtained than the German 
supply. 

There is no doubt that commercial 
fertilizers will be higher and this is 
due largely to the shortage in the pot- 
ash supply. The first and one of the 
most important things to consider is 
to conserve all the potash possible on 
the farm, first by beginning-now, if it 
has not already been done, to rake up 
and put in a dry place all the wood 
ashes both about the curing barns 
and the houses. The average of anal- 
yses of unleached hardwood ashes is: 
514 per cent potash, 19 per cent 
phosphoric acid, and 32 per cent 
lime. If nothing but the potash 
is considered, and figuring on the 
basis of the present price of sulphate 
© potash, a ton of wood ashes is 
worth from $30 to $40. It is true that 
not many farmers will have ashes 
enough to go under an average crop 
of tobacco, but all will have enough 
to go under an acre or two. The fol- 
lowing formula can be used with 
wood ashes and should make a good 
crop of tobacco: 





250 pounds dried blood per acre, 

100 pounds acid phosphate per acre, 

190 to 669 pounds unleached wood ashes, 

Do not mix ashes with other in- 
gredients, but apply them separately. 

Another source of potash is the to- 
bacco stalks and stems. These vary 
in analysis, depending upon the sec- 
tion of the country in which they are 
grown, the heavier types of tobacco 
being usually higher in potash. The 
stems will average around 4 per cent 
in potash, though there is consider- 


able variation in the potash content. 
I have recently heard of some of the 
stems in the Winston-Salem district 
running as high as 8 per cent in pot- 
ash. This is not impossible, still it is 
considerably above the average even 
for that section. 

A great many farmers claim that 
they cannot grow good tobacco where 
they use stalks or stems, but it is pos- 
sible that they do not take into con- 
sideration the nitrogen whigh is eas- 
ily available, and will run aS high as 
Z per cent to 3 per cent. In using 
stalks or stems from the wilt area 
there is some danger of spreading the 
wilt in new sections. 

If stalks or stems can be cut up and 
applied at the rate of 1,000 to 1,500 
pounds per acre, in the drill, two or 
three weeks ahead of the balance of 
the fertilizer, later apply a low grade 
fertilizer or mix a fertilizer using 
cottonseed meal and acid phosphate 
in the following proportion: 100 
pounds cottonseed meal, 200 pounds 16 
per cent acid phosphate. This will 
give you a mixture analyzing: 


per cent ammonia, 
} per cent phosphoric acid, 
.6 per cent potash, 


yr) 


1 


Apply this mixture at the rate of 
400 pounds per acre, together with 
1,000 pounds tobacco stems or 1,500 
pounds tobacco stalks. This will give 
about 40 pounds of ammonia, 51 
pounds phosphoric acid and 40 pounds 
potash per acre. Compare this with 
800 pounds per acre of 3-8-3 fertilizer, 
which will give 24 pounds ammgnia, 
64 pounds phosphoric acid and 24 
pounds potash. If the land is in a 
high state of cultivation it may be de- 
sirable to increase the phosphoric 
acid, which may be easily done by 
adding a little more acid phosphate. 

Dr. B. W. Kilgore’s article recently 
published in The Progressive Farmer 
will help considerably in determining 
the amount of the above mixture to 
use. 

Potash is not essential in growing 
tobacco plants in the bed, and either 
of the following mixtures will make 
plants: 100 pounds of high-grade 
tankage analyzing about 11 per cent 
ammonia, with 100 pounds acid phos- 
phate, or 100 pounds high-grade blood 
containing about 16 per cent ammon- 
ia, mixed with 200 pounds acid phos- 
phate. Use this mixture at the rate of 
100 pounds to the 100 square yards of 
plant land. E. G. MOSS. 

Oxford, N. C, 





Nitrogen: What It Is and How to 
Get It 





(Concluded from page 11, this issue) 


crops for at least four or five years 


longer, we may find it profitable to} 


buy nitrogen. Whether bought in 
some of the forms or materials nam- 


tilizers, the per cent of guaranteed 
nitrogen should be the principal basis 
for determining the price. 

The best guide for determining be- 
forehand whether nitrogen is requir- 


ed on a crop on a given soil is the | 


character of the growth of crops on 
that soil. If the crops of oats make 


large growth of straw, if the corn | 


stalks are large and the leaves broad 
and dark green, if the cotton stalks 
are large and vigorous no nitrogen is 
likely to be needed on such a soil ex- 
cept for quick growing truck crops. 
If, on the other hand, there is small 
growth of straw, stalk or weed then 
nitrogen is likely to be needed; but 
as to whether one can afford to pay 
$3 to $5 per acre for nitrogen for 
such a crop will depend on the price 
of the products raised and past ex- 
perience as to the increase in yields 
produced through the use of nitro- 


ven. 


How shalt we get our nitrogen for 


the crops to be grown in the future? 
By growin 





y 


g and plowing under crops 


of legumes until the land is well sup- | 


plied and then by growing these same 
legumes, grazing or feeding them to 
livestock and returning the stable ma- 
nure to the land. 


(33) «201 


FINE MONEY-MAKING CHANGE 
IN SOUTH AFFORDED IN THE 
FLOUR MILLING BUSINESS. 





South's Turn to Wheat Growing Demands More 
Flour Mills and Opens Fine Opportunity for 
Making Good, Steady Money on Com- 
paratively Small Investment. 





New Fiour Mill Invention 
Makes It Easy to Startand 
Succeed in Flour Milling 
Business Without Previ- 
ous Milling Experience 
and Earn Big Profits From 
Very Start. 





The South’s turn to wheat growing 
opens the way for you to get into one 
of the cleanest and best paying busi- 
messes in which one can invest in 
any Southern locality. The call is 
for more flour 
mills to grind 
this wheat. It 
must be ground 
into flour by a 
local mill and 
the profits made 
by a local miller, 
or it will have to 
be shipped off to 
foreign mills and 

< the flour sent 

The ‘Midget’ Marvel Mill back with their 
Wonder That’s Doing !t. profits and ship- 
ping expenses 








tacked on. 
about 40 cents a barrel to get their flour 
into local Southern markets. 

The invention of the ‘* Midget’’ 
Marvel Milling system—a complete 
| roller mill all condensed into one frame 
| and on one flour—not only revolu- 
tionizes the milling business the coun- 
try over, but makes the flour milling 
business in the South the opportunity 
of a life-time for red-blooded men 
who want to make money and make it 
steadily and easily on a comparatively 
small investment of capital, time or 
tention. Note these for instance: 








A South Carolina man says he is 
making high as $30.00 a day. Another 
in Kentucky says: ‘‘I cleared $3,677.34 
last year. Set mark for $5,000 this 
year."’ One in Kentucky more than 
paid for his in less than one year out 
of his net profits. And their invest- 
ment was very small in comparison 
with the amount of profits made. 

That’s the experience of hundreds 
of others and also why there are more 
“*Midget’’ Marvel Mills being in- 
stalled than all of the old roller process 
mills combined. They are being in- 
stalled in every state in the South; 
more than 60 in the state of North 
Carolina alone already. 

Sooner or later every progressive 
community is going to have a ‘‘ Midget’’ 
Marvel Flour Mill grinding out big 
profits forits owner. It takes such little 
space, requires such little attention or 
capital to install or run. In fact, 
anyone can run it and make good, 
steady money with it right from the 
start every work dayinthe year. The 
wide-awake man gets it and makes the 
money. 

If you are not satisfied with your 


|present investment or business or 
It costs the foreign mills | 


want to start your son into a good 
paying proposition for life, by all 
means write us at once for ‘‘The 
Story of a Wonderful Flour Mill,” 
our 30 day free trial offer, estimates, 
plans, iron-clad guarantee and letters 
trom hundreds of owners which tell 
how it is making money for them and 
will make it for you. You will wanta 
‘Midget’? Marvel and want it quick. 
Write today. It will be a revelation 
to you. 


" Anglo-American Mill Company, Inc. 
1425 Fourth St. Owensbore, KY 
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| so much in demand ? 
ARE YOUR D 

| 


yields such big returns ? 


| exacting feeders throughout the country. 


like our sweet feeds. 


HOW DOES YOUR STOCK LOOK— 


IS YOUR WORK STOCK run down, all out of condition and not earning their board? 
ARE YOUR HOGS heavy with good solid flesh that means money for you in every pound ? 
IS YOUR POULTRY producing the proper number of large golden yolked eggs that are 


AIRY COWS giving their standard amount of rich creamy milk which 
PROPER FEEDING MAKES HEALTHY STOCK— 


| and healthy stock means money in your pocket. It is not hard to select the 

look at the list of feeds_below—a different feed to meet every feedi & the proper fped. Just 
| gly a laying ane Lys tar ee op ane are employed by the 
. ai on oe ercial fer- | . to manufacture from choicest materials, a line of feeds that will meet the demands of the most 
ed above or in mixed commercial fer f f These materials are blended in proper form to produce the 
| best possible feeding results and come to you fresh, sweet and appetizing. You and your stock will 


ing purpose from that of louch 
INTERNATIONAL SUGAR PEED 





Dan Patch Spectal Horse Feed 

Dry Dustless Horse & Mule Feed 
International Sugared Cow Feec 
Banquet Hen Feed 


Ringleader Horse & Mule 
Jewel Dairy Feed 


I. S. F. Special Horse Feed Old Trusty Horse & Mule Feed 
q Feed 
Safety Chick Feed 


Arrow Horse Feed 
Jewel Hen Feed 
International Tankage Hog Feed 








- 50 Lbs. Gain! 
And You Shorten the 


Feeding Period 
The name of the leading 





Internaticnal Sugared Feeds are GOOD feeds, You’l like them. Try a ton. 


Write today for your free copy of ‘A Guide to Profitable Stock Raising.’ Contains many valuable 
feeding formulas and important articles by national authorities. 


‘ sucucuuus: ff A a L TH a s easasauesease 


MR. M. W. SAVAGE, Pres. International Sugar Feed Co. 
Dept. 32, Memphis, Tenn. 


Send free copy of **A Guide to Profitable Stock Rais. 
ing’’ and free samples of your feeds. Quote prices if 
no International dealer in my vicinity. 5 


ff TERT TT eT, CLOT CET ETT CTT RTE TUTTE TT EET 
B. BF. Dy 0.05.0. TOR 00 


«qs : feed dealer in my town is. 
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Did you ever think that the Cotton Seed you 
plant is the father of the coming crop—and cash? 
Be sure of the best seed by grading it with the 


KEYSTONE 


Carolina Cotton Seed 


You wouldn't treed to a “runty” stallion—then don’t 
plant “runty” or black Cotton Seed. Keystone graded seed 
increases crop 10 per cent to 20 per cent. 

See the Keystone Grader at your dealer’s or write us 
for special circular. 


KEYSTONE FARM MACHINE CO., 









GRADER 


YORK, PA. 
: ' 
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Harrison's 
garden information, 

different and superior 
illustrated, cover in 


unusual value. 


tion, 
and 
the 


insuring certainty 
fully ripened. 
highest standard 


Farm and Garden, 





1916 catalogue. 
complete 
to the 


colors with 


Re-cleaned, 
by 
Write today for Free Catalogue and prices. 





Seed Information Free 


ency 
y deta 
seed 


A veritable 
in eve Vv 
average 
actual 








of splendid varieties of garden and farm products grown from Har- 
rison Quality Seeds. Complete instructions for seeding and culti- 
vating. It is a reference book that every farmer will find of 


HARRISON QUALITY SEEDS 


are grown and developed to the very highest standard of germina- 


production. They are plump, heavy 
free from weeds and proven of 

the most exacting germination tests. 
All varieties Seed for 


W. H. HARRISON CO., Inc., Petersburg, Va. 


Oldest Business House 
References 


in Pete 
any 





catalogue, 
photographic 


Petersburg bank, 
















farm and 
il Something new, 

Beautifully 
reproductions 


clopedia of 


Tsburg 








PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








gest shows in the country. 


and prices. 


LESPEDEZA FARM, 


SOUTHERN BRED SHORTHORNS. 


Our herd is one of the most famous in America, having won honors in the big- 
The best Scotch families are represented. 
First Annual Sale, February 23, 1916. 
Having proven that the South can breed can raise as good cattle as any seetion 
of America, we will hold our first annual sale of breeaing stock at 


Tri-State Fair Grounds, Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 23, 1916. 
Get on our mail list for catalogue and be prepared to attend 

YOUNG BULLS FOR SALE. 
We have for sale at present a few splendid young bulls at prices within reach of 
Southe n farmers—bulls that will pay for themselves. Write us for description 


Hickory Valley, Tenn. 











Is it a pony for that good boy, or your daughter? 
all that we guarantee in every way. 


warrant safe delivery. 


and the price Is right. 


Put tt upto us? Alien S. Edelen, Owner, 





Kentucky Saddle and Harness Horses 
_ As long as automobiles are so high, and until tractors can be used to cul- 
tivate—nothiny is going to take the noble horse’s place on the farm. 
WE HAVE THE HORSE YOU WANT. 

It don’t matter what kind of horse you want, we can supply y i 
agentle mare for the wife to enjoy in perfect safety? re “canines 
saddle horse for yourself that can carry you over the farm many times a day? 

U We have one for them 
, } a Registered Stallions, 
young things. and heavy prize winners always ready. 


GLENWORTH FARMS, 
Burgin, Kentucky 





Is it a satisfactory 


brood mares, 
None better. We 




















If you would like free information and lit- 
erature on the Hampshire Hog, address 


E.C. STONE, 


Hampshire Record Association, 
703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 


t The 
market topper in every 


Secretary, 





Hampshire Hogs— 


Write for descript 


bred sows, boars. 
Decatur, Ind. 


prices on p 


Large, prolific kind. Special 


ion and prices. 


igs, trios not akin, 
Roy Runyon, 








BOLL WEEVIL 
IN GEORGIA 


Information from the State Ento- 
mologist of Georgia is to the effect 
that 40 counties in that state have 
already been invaded by this great 
cotton pest, and it is still moving 
eastward and northward. 


You Can Beat the Boll Weevil 


and our book 


The Boll Weevil Problem 


By B. L. MOSS 
Managing Editor The Progressive Farmer 
tells you how to do it 
SEND FOR A COPY TODAY 


PRICE: 
Paper cover, 50 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 
or with The Progressive Farmer 
one year, paper cover, $1.15; cloth, $1.40 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











YOUR LABEL IS YOUR 
RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscrip- 
is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your 
name, printed thus, “John Doe, 31 
Dec, 16,’’ means that Mr. Doe is paid 


up to December 31, 1916, ete. After 
you send in your renewal, it requires 
about ten days to have this date 


changed and properly corrected on 
your label. Please advise us promptly 
if the label dote does not properly 
show when your subscription expires, 





Ars ESSEX 
PUREBRED— 
Essex, Berkseires, Poland Chinas and Duroc 
Pigs, Sows in farrow, Service boars. 
Angora Goat’s. 


ew 


od ll yo Sama Cattle. 
»atisfaction or mone 
J. E. COULTER, Lys 


oe 


_Pork pigs. 
5 varieties Peas. 


back. 
CONNELLYS SPRINGS N. C. 








JERSEYS 


(PAD 





PPP 





c 
JERSEY CATTLE 


We have for sale Two Jersey Bulls and several cows 


PERCHERON STALLION 


A fine young Percheron Stallion for sale. 


BERKS 
We have at all time 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 


HEREFORD CATTLE 
LAKE LATHAM FARM, 


Mebane, 


= 


= 


HIRE PIGS 
8 fine Berkshire Pigs, also 


and 


North Carolina 








|as a good substitute for many differ- 


The Belted Mortgage Lifter | 


Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become a 
favorite wherever forage feeds are plenty. 
Hampshire has become a 
market. 











If you have lHvestock to gell, now is the 


reasonable. 


80-REGISTERED JERSEY CATTLE-80 
IMPORTED AND TENNESSEE BRED 


Golden Lad and Coomassie blood—Through 
such noted bulls as Golden Fern’s Lad, Fly- 
ing Fox, King Fox, Gamboge Knight, Noble 
of Oakland, King Koffee, Jr., and Tormentor. 
Cows, Bulls and Heifers—all ages. 
lots and single animals. 
W. GETTYS, Athens, Tenn. 


Car load 
Prices and terms 


Florida Livestock Men to Meet 


N EVENT of interest to the cattle 
raisers all over the country will 
take place at Tampa, Florida, on the 
7th and 8th of February, 1916. The 
Florida Livestock Men’s Association, 
the Tampa ’Board of Trade, the 
Southern Settlement and Develop- 
ment Organization of Baltimore, and 
the industrial departments of the 
principal transportation lines _ in | 
Florida have combined their forces 
to bring about a conference of cattle 
raisers which will be held in Tampa 
on the dates named. Instead of the 
usual convention of set speeches, 
there will be an earnest discussion 
of the practical phases of the South- 
ern cattlemen’s problems. Some of 
these are forage crops and rotation, 
tick eradication, grade stock and 
pure-breds, silos and silage, finishing 
at home, packing conditions and pos- 
sibilities, and transportation of cat- 
tle and packing house products. 

It is stated that wide interest in 
this meeting is being taken by stock- 
men, breeders and others prominent 
in the cattle industry from all over 
the country. The Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will be repre- 
sented, and the large packing con- 
cerns and some of the larger buyers 
will have representatives at the con- | 
ference. 

The South Florida Fair and the 
Gasparilla Carnival will be in full 
sway at Tampa at this time, and re- 
duced rates have been made by the 
Southern lines for the occasion. 





A Believer in the Drag Harrow 


HE drag or smoothing harrow is 
the most useful and inexpensive 
farm implement that a farmer of mod- 
erate means can use, and it also 
serves the same purpose for the man 
farming on a big scale. It can be used 


ent implements, and some expensive 
ones. 

We use our drag to pull up corn 
stubbles where we have cut our corn. 
This it does very satisfactorily, and 
can be done in a short while. It not 
only pulls up the stubbles and knocks 
all the soil off them, but keeps the 
ground soft and helps it to retain the 
moisture until it can be broken up. 











CUT 


By using a well balanced dairy 
feed with your grain. 


Nutritia Dairy Feed 


Will cut your cost of feeding from 20 to 30 
percent. Keeps cows in prime condition 
and makes them give the most and richest 
milk atthe lowest cost. Has the flavor, va- 
riety and necessary qualities to give the 
cows an appetite and satisfy it. 

NUTRITIA DAIRY FEED is a pure, perfectly bal- 
anced feed made of distiller’s dried grains, hominy 
meal, wheat middlings, malt sprouts, wheat bran, 
cotton seed meal and linseed meal. It is scientific- 
ally balanced, rich in protein and easily and quickly 
digested. 





; Analysis: 
Protein, 24 per cent; fat, 7 per cent; fibre, 9 per cent. 
Not an experiment but used and recommended 
by stockmen everywhere. Packed in 100 pound 
sacks with analysis on each sack. 


FREE SAMPLE SENT ON REQUEST ‘vith more 
facts about this economical dairy feed. Write to- 
day. Geta sample. Convince yourseif. 


The Ferger Grain Co. 
1200 Hopkins St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Also Manufacturers of Nutritia Horse Feed, Co- 
lumbia Scratch Feed, Blue Boar Hog Feed. Sample 
bags and particulars free. 


Dealors: Write for special proposition. D, 


FIRST COST 
A lem ve) 543 


That’s what itmeansto pump 
water with the world’s 
strongest windmill, the 
ii long-lived,double geared, 






























“Let the wind pump your 
water for nothing” 
STOVER MFG. CO. 
234 Samson Ave. Freeport, HL. 
Also Stover and Ideal Feedmills—Alfal- 

_EANTARA fa Comminuters and Grinders—Pump 
Jacks--Ensilage Cutters--Gasoline Engines and Hard- 
ware Specialties. Write for Catalog. 


SALES BILITY WANTED 


Largest concern inits line wants additional 
men. National advertising creates leads to build 
a profitable local trade furnishing sanitary equip- 
ment to sewerless homes, schools and factories. 

Best made—sells for $50—commission attract- 
ive. Representatives making $2,000 to $3,000 
yearly. Rig or auto an advantage. ; 

Only men of sianding sought. Selling experi- 
ence desirable but not essential. Your opportu- 
nity to make money—a permanent connection. 
Tell about yourself—write immediately. 
KAUSTINE CO., 1074 P, Eicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 


914 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 


i, {)) 
a 


faS> GS 
BY ONE MAN. It’s KING OF THE WOODS. Saves money and 
































After breaking the land I run the 
drag right behind the plows if possi- 
ble; and not later than half a day. 
When this is done there will be no 
clods to cut with the disk. In fact I 
find this drag equal to a disk when 
properly used. 

There is nothing better than the 
drag for putting in small grain. And 
after your corn or cotton is planted 
running the drag over it before it 
comes up kills millions of grass seed, 
thereby saving a lot of labor as well 
as worry. 

We have used the drag so long we 
would hardly know what to do with- 
out it; and the beauty of it is that any 
boy who can drive a horse can use it, 
and save the 
en men. S. CLEFTON FLOYD. 

Kittrell, N. C. 





North Carolina Dairy Schools 
R. ALVIN j. Reed, of the Dairy | 














HORSES AND JACKS 


_ 





gears They 


Columbia, 





OAKWOOD FARM JACKS 
(‘Home of the Taxpayers’’) 
Imported, and Tennessee Mammoth Jacks and 
Jennets, (40 head) all registered, all warranted. 


Ihave made a specialty of breeding Jacks for 40 
must give satisfaction. 


Also a son of Rex McDonald for sale. 


ALLEN B. HARLAN 


Tennessee 














time to advertise. There was never more 


interest in Iivestock husbandry than right 
Bow. Get into the game and get your share. 


all kinds of Beh. & 
rite 

it. Agents wanted, a 

RY, Dent. 5. 


them out. 


ce. introduc 
J. F. GREGO 
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like hun: 
Ic. 


e s wolves 

’ Fish B 
any time, if you use 
ite MAGIC-FISH-LURE. 
Best bait ever discovered for attracting 
Keeps you busy polling 

and get a box to | 

ddress 


St. Louis. Mo 


Department of the North Caro- | 
lina Agricultural Experiment Station, | 
announces the following dairy schools 


lina this month. We hope our Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers will make 
the fullest possible use of them. Each 
dairy school is to be held at the 
schoolhouse at the place indicated: 


Forsyth—Hope, Feb. 7; Jack’s Temple, Feb. 8. 
Stokes—Lawsonville, Feb. 9. 


Wilkes—Sulphur Springs, Feb. 11; Gilreath, 
Feb, 12. 
Caldwell—Oak Hill, Feb. 14; one other 


schoolhouse not yet designated, Feb. 15. 





Lincoln—Gainesville, Feb. 16; Mount View, 
Feb, 17. 
Union—Marvin, Feb, 18; Gilboa, Feb. 19. 


Anson—Rocky River, Feb. 21; Diamond Hill, 
Feb. 22. 


Lee—Cool Springs, Feb. 23; Carbonton, Feb. 
4 


9 
Chatham—Two schoolhouses not yet desig- 
nated, Feb. 25 and 26, 
Durham—Bahama Agricultural High School, 
Feb, 28; Louis Grove, Feb. 29. 





One 014 subscriber and one new subscriber, 
| if sent together, one year, $1.50. 


work probably of a doz- | 


for central and western North Caro- | 


backache. Send for FREE catalog No. B63 showing low, 
price and LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. First order gets agency 
Folding Sawing Mach. Co., 161 W. Harrison St., o, HL: 


PLOWS 


- Genuine Oliver pattern chilled 
” plows also cast models, Har- 
rows, Cultivators and other 
== farm implements. Low prices; 

shipped quick and little frt. from. Rich’d. New 
Spring catalog of South’s Mail Order House Free, 
THE SPOTLESS CO. 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va, 













Dixie Pea Huller 

Turn cowpeas Into money. 
Hulls and cleans without 
cracking the peas. Only Pea 
aiuller with roller bearings. 
Easiest to turn.Has given en- 
tire satisfaction for 11 years. 
Thousands in use. Write for 
booklet on hand or power 
huller. Also build a belt 
power Velvet Bean Huller. 


|; Sanders Mic. Co., 
| Box B, Atlanta, Ga. 






























Backs This 
Hertzler & Zook 
Portable Wood 
This isthe cheapest saw made. 
Only $7.90 saw frame to which 
a ripping table can be added. 
Guaranteed 1 year, Money re- 
funded and all charges paid if not 
satisfactory. Write for catalog. 


Zook Ce., Box 5  Bellevilla, Pa. 



















FING 


J MECCO 
77 West 9th St., Covington, Ky. 


IARROW 


Improved models-peg tooth, 
disc and spring tooth harrows 
also plows and other farm imp- 
* lements-A 1 grade and bottom 
prices; shipped quick and little 
frt. from Rich’d. Sping catalog mailed FREE. 
THE SPOTLESS CO. 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond,Va. 











Roofing and Everything in 
Sheet Metal Building Mate- 

rial. Best that money can 
buy. Lowest prices. Freight 
prepaid to your station. Send 
for complete catalog. Address 
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THE PLOW 


ROM Egypt behind my oxen, with their stately step and slow, 

Northward and east and west I went to the desert sand and the snow; 

Down through the centuries, one by one, turning the clod to the shower. 
Till there’s never a land beneath the sun but has blossomed behind the power, 


I slid through the sodden rice-fields with grunting, humpbacked steers, 
I turned the turf of the Tiber plain in Rome's imperial years; 

I was left in the half-drawn furrow when Cincinnatus came, 

tiving his farm for the Forum's stir to save his nation’s name, 


Over the seas to the north I went; white cliffs and a seaboard blue; 

And my path was glad in the English grass as my stout, red Devons drew; 
My path was glad in the English grass, for behind me rippled and curled 
The corn that was life to the sailormen that sailed the ships of the world, 


And later I went to the north again, and day by day drew down 

A little more of the purple hills to join my kingdom brown; 

And the whaups wheeled out to the moorland, but the gray gulls staid with me 
Where the Clydesdales drummed a marching song with their feathered feet 


Then the new lands called me westward; I found on the prairies wide 
A toil to my stoutest daring and a foe to test my pride; 
But I stooped my strength to the stiff black loam, and I found my labor 


As I loosened the soil that was trampled firm by a million buffaloes’ feet. 
Then farther to the northward; outward and outward still 


(But idle I crossed the Rockies, for there no plow may till!), 
Till I won to the plains unending, and there on the edge of the snow 


I ribbed them the fenceless wheat fields and taught them to reap and sow. 


The sun of the Southland calied me; I turned her the rich brown lines 
Where the paramatta peach trees grow and her green Mildura vines; 
I drove her cattle before me, her dust, and her dying sheep, 

I painted her rich plains golden, and taught her to sow and reap, 


From Egypt behind my oxen, with stately step and slow, ‘ 

I have carried your weightiest burdens, ye toilers that reap and sow. 

I am the ruler, the king, and I hold the world in fee; 

Sword upon sword may ring, but the triumph shall rest with me. 
—Will 


H, Ogilvie, in London ‘'Spectator.”’ 








HELPS FOR AUTOMOBILE 
OWNERS 





Some Suggestions That Will Aid the 
Auto Owner When His Car Gets 
Balky 


F YOUR car has the vibrator sys- 

tem of ignition you are probably 
familiar with the method of ascer- 
taining which cylinder is missing. All 
that is necessary is to open the throt- 
tle wide enough so that the motor will 
run on one cylinder, and then hold 
down three of the vibrators. If the 
one not held down works all right, re- 
lease one of the others and hold down 
the one you were testing, and so on 
until the culprit is discovered. In this 
manner each cylinder has to stand on 
its own merits. 

When you have a magneto and the 
wires go direct from it to the spark 
plugs, a very convenient method of 
testing is to use a screw-d¥iver and to 
short-circuit each spark plug (one at 
a time) to the cylinder head. Place 
the screw-driver so that it makes con- 
nection with the stem of the spark 
plug and the cylinder head. By lis- 
tening closely the missing cylinder 
may be detected. 

Usually the cause of the missing is 
in the spark plug. To test, remove 
the spark plug and, leaving it connect- 
ed to the wire, lay it on top of the 
cylinder head. Start the engine and 
see if the spark passes the gap. If it 
does not, change to one of the other 
wires and see if it will spark there. If 
it does not the trouble is in the spark 
plug. If it does, the trouble is in the 
wiring of the missing cylinder or the 
vibrator. 

When you find a spark plug to be 
faulty, do not throw it away. There 
are only one or two spark plugs made 
which cannot be repaired. Most plugs 
are composed of four parts: the por- 
celain insulator surrounding the cen- 
tral electrode or wire; the shell which 
screws into the cylinder; a packing 
nut which screws into the top of the 
shell; and a thumb nut for fastening 
the wire to the top of the insulated 
porcelain electrode. 

When a spark plug fails to ignite a 
gasoline mixture, it is usually due to 
one of two things: the gap over which 
the spark passes is either too wide or 
too close; or the porcelain is cracked 
in the metal shell and the spark 
passes over before it reaches the gap, 
or in other words forms @ short cir- 
cuit. The remedy is to regulate the 
width of the gap or to buy a new por- 
celain. The latter can be bought for 
a few cents, and the repair can be 
made in as many minutes. To do this 
the packing nut is removed, the por- 
celain taken out and replaced with 
the new one, and the packing nut re- 
placed and screwed in tight enough 


to prevent leaking and yet not enough 
to crack the porcelain. 

After the porcelain has been put in 
place and the spark plug reassembled, 
it is almost always necessary to re- 
set the spark gap. The correct dis- 
tance may be found by placing a dime 
between the points and pressing to- 
gether. The dime ought to slide free- 
ly through the gap. 

The best method to clean spark 
plugs is to soak them in kerosene 
oil for several days. In this manner 
the carbon is dissolved and it can be 
removed easily. Do not sand paper 
the porcelain as many people do, for 
this will remove the glaze and there- 
by destroy its insulating qualities. 

P.'T. HINES: 

McLeansville, N. C. 





The Neighbor’s Gasoline Engine 


Y NEIGHBOR'S such a lazy shirk 

he lets his engine do the work. 
It bales the hay and saws the wood 
and threshes grain and grinds the 
food. It milks the cows and skims the 
cream and turns the churn, then gets 
up steam and washes out the family 
clothes and irons and dusts and 


sweeps and sews. My neighbor makes | 
it store up light for them to sit and | 
read at night; he makes it haul and | 


plow and dig and shear the sheep and 
feed the pig; and when the water 
trough is dry he shifts a belt and lets 
it fly. My neighbor’s folks just laugh 


and sing, they don’t do one dod-gast- | 


ed thing. 

Now me—I never was a shirk! I 
think a farm’s the place to work. We 
chop the wood with might and main 
in mud and slush and sleet and rain. 
We milk the cows the good old way, 
and wash the clothes the livelong 
day, and churn and sew to beat the 
band and pump the water up by hand. 
We lack electric lights and such but 
we don’t miss ’em overmuch: for 
when we’re through the work and fed 
we’re all so tired we go to bed. 

MRS. W. E. JENKINS. 

Ellendale, Tenn. 





{ Coming Farmers’ Meetings 





Virginia Farmers’ Short Course, Blacks- 
burg, Va., February 1-28, 


_ Tennessee Farmers’ Short Course, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., January 3 to February 26. 


Louisiana Farmers’ Short Course, Baton 
Rouge, La., February, 1-11. 





BRIEF 


Little Edith demurred strongly when her 
mother insisted that she repeat three times 
a new morning prayer she wished her to 
memorize, 

“I don’t want to say such long prayers,” 
the little miss cried, vehemently. “IT want 
to say a nice short one, like nursey does.” 

“What kind does nursey say?’ question- 
ed her mother 

“Oh, she just says, ‘O Lord, why do I have 
to get up?’’—Harper’s Magazine. 








Don’t overlook ‘‘The Prisoner of Zenda.” 





10 Pointers about 
Incubators that 
you ought to know 





FREE! 


Make no mistake—get this book of Facts before 
you give up one single cent for an Incubator! 


Page 2 


You want your Incu- 
bator not only to suit 
the manufacturer’s 
ideas, but toplease you. 
Read the guarantee on 
Page 2, the strongest 
ever written, 


Facts—solid, sound facts— naked, unvarnished facts—are 
what this new book on Incubators gives you. Send no money, 
make no obligation — the book is free. 

The Charles William Stores have cut the dead limbs clear 
off this incubator question for you, and laid it out bare—on 
a straight-fact basis. 

This book tells you first just how little you can get along 
with in an- Incubator in order to hatch out your eggs suc- 
cessfully; shows you in clear illustrations and complete 


Page 2 


Freight ia a big item. 
See our prepaid 
freight offer on May- 
mard Incubators on 
Page 2—it saves you 
money. 


Page 4 


“Special features” 
that don’thelp to hatch 
hickens, soon b to its valuwe—not ornaments or frills; 
eo but labor savers. First comes the 
too many freak fea. addition of hot-water he t, saving 
tures. Read Page 4 part of the work of watching your 
carefully. heating system, and saving part of 
the risk to your eggs if you ever 
should let your burners run out of 
fuel. Here again you get an inkling 
of the sensational facts in this book, 
when we tell you that it shows you 


Hot Water Heated at 
$6.15 


If you want the 
convenience of 
hot - water heat, 
why, there’s the 
extra price it’s 
really worth! 

You buy any In- 
cubator, of any 
size, at any price, 
without first read- 
ing the solid facts 
= this free Incu- 

* ator Book, an 
Here’s a big, fine Incubator with every featureany- you will be Bes 
one sont vag 97g : a ees ing a mistake! 
Smaller size 5S , an ou couldn get one a 4 es 
would hatch chickens better if you paid $100, This book shows 
all the improve- 


ments that can be put upon an Incubator to help incubation — every 
one of them — and quotes you 


Lowest prices on every desired grade 


If you want to have all the genuine conveniences, that really 
play a part in operating an Incubator — not frills and furbelows, 
mind you, but hard-fisted helps—why, in this book you can see just 
such an Incubator—the Maynard Standard—as complete as you want 
it—and the price—is just $14.95 for 250 Egg Capacity, $11.25 for 150 
Egg Capacity, and $8.60 for 80 Egg Capacity! Think of it! 


quoted at before. Think of this—a 


strong, economical in operation. 





Page 7 


150 Egg Hatcher — 
will you pay $5.42 or 
$22.00? Why? Before 
you make up your mind 
get the facts on Page 7 
of this book. 











And when you can buy an Incubator just suited to your real. 


requirements at such prices— 


specifications, Incubators that will do it, and — you 
prices on them lower than you ever saw such 


ncubators 


150 Egg Incubator, $5.42 


—guaranteed to do the work or you get your money back— 
But that is not all—this 
new incubator book then goes on to show you from the 
ground up what extra points about an Incubator really add 


Page 7 

A strong, practical 
Incubator guaranteed 
to hatch, guaranteed 
to satisfy you, or your 
money back, at $4.80 
— every detail given 
complete on Page 7. 


Page 8 

Hot- Water Heated 
Incubators—every year 
improvements are of- 
fered, some practical 
some good for nothing; 
what's the most prac- 
tical system right this 
minute? What should 
itcost you? Read Page 
8 of this book, 


Page 9 

Suppose you want 
the most complete 250 
Egg Incubator made— 
all the improvements 
that count—should you 
pay $14.95 or $32.00? 
Don’t spend your 
money till you have 
read Page 9. 


Page 12 

Metal-covered, Hot- 
Water Heat, Price 
$9.40 to $13.55—if you 
want a Metal-Covered 
Incubator you want to 
study Page 12 before 
you buy! 


Page 17 


You can buy a May- 
nard Hot-Water Heat- 





Special 
“Egg capacity” 
can only be es- 
timated. Buy 
your incubator 
by actual size 
of egg trays in 
inches,andthen 
you know what 
you’re getting. 
This book gives 
actual tray-sizes 
in inches. 


Send for this free book today 


Get these hard-fact Pointers on Incubators and reason 
the whole thing out for yourself. 
the fancy notions that others have tried to sad- 
i Then, when you've got the gist of the 
whole Incubator proposition, in a way it was 
never put up to you before, why, if you then 
want to buy a combination of Incubator and 
play-thing, you can buy it, but you buy it know- 
ing just how much of the price is for hatching 
out the eggs and just how muchis for fol-de-rol. 
But, if you decide you want an Incubator—and 
nothing but an Incubator — you'll order a May- 
nard Incubator because you never saw or heard 
of guaranteed Incubators at the prices quoted 
in this book. Get the facts—get them now— 
simply fill out and mail this coupon, 


dle on it. 


Ghe 





837 Stores Building, New York 


ed Incubator for $6.15 
or you can pay $15.00. 
What will you actually 
get ateach price? Read 
Page 17 and settle tLe 
question right, 


What’s the use of paying more? 


Take that question home to your heart and 
ponder it! hat’s the use of paying more? 
You want your chicks to yield you the biggest 
possible profit, s0 where’s the sense in saddling 
on them right at the start, the cost of frills and 
furbelows that don’t affect the hatching of a 
single egg? 

The Charles William Stores are founded 
on the one big policy of carrying and 
selling only what its customers want. 
We have no space to store, or 
time to spend on merchandise 
which we must persuade you to 
buy. The Incubator Store has no 
hobbies in Incubators to push on 
you, no freak “‘features’’ or fancy 
models of Incubators we want to force 
on you—we build every Maynard Incu- 
bator to fill a certain, known need, and 
having no fancies or hobbies, we can sell 
you each model at the very lowest price. 
Get the real facts about the Incubator question. 















Strip the matter of all 





I want the facts about Incubators 


My Name..... esnece PPOTYTTTITTTIT Tir i rrr 
R. D. or Street Addrese....scccsccccccceeieees: 
City and State......... sekunsenen errr 


Mailto THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES 
837 Stores Building, New York 














William $ 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


HOLSTEINS Black Orpingtons—Vigorous, ‘heavy layers. White Wyandotte and White Runner 
| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE Beacondale Farms—Newport News, V4, | Virginia: 50 per fifteen. L, M. Sims, Louisa, Ducks, great layers, Sunnyside Farm, Jones. 








offers six pure-bred, registered Holstein bull : : ville, Va. 
calves at fifty to one hundred each. D. 38. America’s best strain of Buff Orpingtons. Black Minorcas and Mammoth Bronze 
MACHINERY Te -——_---____— Stock, eggs, prices right. E, L, Green, Tar- [ Turkeys. Eggs for hatching. B. C. von 
Registered Holstein Bull Calf—Korndyke | Pro, N. C. Kahlden, Tryon, N. C, 


" Pontiac Knapp 170917, five months old, of Extra quality Barred Rock cockerels at a Golden, Silver Wyandottes, Brown Leg- 
Wanted—Hand power stump puller, G. A. / 4. R, O. dam; first prize winner of junior bargain, Eggs $2-setting. Forest Grove, | horns. Stock, eggs cheap. Consider quality, 























































































4 Marsh, Charlotte, N. C. classes at Tennessee State Fair. Includes | King, N. C. O. F. Eller, Millers Creek, N. C. 
j Let us put running water in your home, | best blood of Pontiacs, Hengervelds, Korn- | a : aE Senne. MCA Beautiful full plumage Golden Silver Lad 
Carr Well Drilling Company, Goldsboro, N. C. | dykes, descended from King of Pontiacs and toe ren tOns— = mol a eicans endais Amherst, Also Silkie aniniesia rane. Pieces 
25 horse-power Gasoline engine at a bar- Soe fone go ingyen > ae ca. She ine, N re : : “| antry, Elizabeth City, N. Cc. | si 
| a . " nger Fayne who e world’s a é yut- | mane - d —— = Se ae = 
c ee lle. * a Sua write, C. F. Brann, ter fat record last year. Knapp Farm, Care | White Orpingtons—First prize cock Char- Prize Winning White Plymouth Rocks and 
ee © _ Peabody C College, Nashville, Tenn. | lotte show, 15 eggs $3. W. F. Johnson, Mt. |} Wyandottes—Stock and eggs for sale. W. 
New 6 horse-power I. H. C. kerosene en- ee ih LE eee tas B, Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. 
ee “< wat iin 
gine and saw-rig mounted. Will sell cheap. | suff ¢ ms —_F ve 0. ck. inter lay- Wanted—Twenty White Leghorns “ill se 
Write me. James Crawford, Eure, N. C. Fifteen Bred Jersey Heifers for Sale—Also | shar a co ake wetting 1 st ~My Pouere | twenty Wyandottes and Soa gir Mie “ve 
‘or Sale—-Planet, Jr. two-horse cultivator, | two fine bulls. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, | yotas Stanl eres ” | each. , Freight Agent, Beard, N. Cc. 
i | No. 70, splendid condition. Fine bay filly, ¢ | North Carolina. lee Baten ages : an : 
a oN ae afte > 7 H ‘ a la. N ’ Oe gee eee ee a eee j V hite Orpingtons—Prize winning stock. or & ale—Some choice Single Comb Buff 
/ years old in May. J. F. eases thi ths PREM SSs =F a. __—— Few choice cockerels, $3.50 each. | AS | # Leghorns, White Leghorns and Rhode Island 
ee ie Pig F. aey & Sons Era Valuabico<florse and mule hid $3 each, Newsom, Mangham, La. ae — ae $2 each, D. F. Hendricks, 
reversible Disk Plow. New, price $22.50, f. | wool 25 30c pound. Beeswax 2 Green Twenty Cock 3. rr : Fickens, S. C. 
o. b. Cost over $30. J, B, Robertson, Wil- cow hid 7 bought dire ct ‘trom farmers 7 by lpg Pht sien Pires gall op ne gg Stock for Si Col TE — 
liamston, N. C Cel a ° . . ~Y | eggs, (White Or -pingtons). Midnight Poul- _Stock for Sale — Columbian Wyandottes, 
‘- : express. — Athens: Hide Co,, Athens, Ga. | try Farms, _Ashe boro, N. C. Games, Langshans, Leghorns, Andalusian 
If _ are interested why good os ae “Good Weight Kings. “vor "Sate pur a means ry oo L nd a ag Egg list free. Clarence Shenk, 
er Touring Car, or a we jump for a water ad Seer wai ite aa cee uray a, 
aeahere. write me for peloon Pp. V. Carpenter, HORSES AND SACKS _ ee and two dollars each, One good Houdan — — a eee — 
Worth, N. C. “Percheron Mar for Sale—25 head to se- cock $2. T. P. Dillon, Monroe, N. C Eggs—Orpin: gtons, White and Buff; also 








s A : 
lect from. Horse power first for 1916. C. Rhode Island Reds, prize winners; best pens, 















































Automobile Pumps—To clean automobiles, ‘ My Buff Orpingtons averaged o 150 | $3 for 15; 2nd pens, $2; yard run $1 \W 
. : . sffers ye 2 5 t ‘ vy & I S, 6, Yé $i. ome- 
r buggies, carriages, windows, porches, paint, | L. Bennett, Jefferson, Ga. . eggs, and cleared $5 each in $1915. Cock- | an’s Colle Meridian, Miss. cs 
ete. Also sufficient to spray small orchards For Sale—Several good farm horses and | erels from these hens $1.50 to each— PUFEbred Barren . - 
of fruit trees, shade trees, shrubs, etc. Price | mules, also two Shetland ponies, gentle for | some of them real show birds. Sz atisfac tion . fe a ge = mee _ Rocks—( ocke rels and 
$3.50 to $4.50 each. Write B. P. Williamson | children. J. E. Amos, Reidsville, N. C, | guaranteed. Mrs. W. D. Dickinson, Burke- | chawin * anew a Ices, oe Sue 
0, aleigh, N. C. | ville, Virginia. tds wh A A et ade you want the bes 
ae Raleigh, N. -- | RABBITS | - : 8 7 gas - — | write, Gantwood Farm, Meigs, Ga. 
¥ Ss — > er tw = istler”’ te <a = eee ae acme ‘ ‘AS . - - 
ii ate 20-foot carriage. Thi e& Belgian Hares, s, W hite Irpingtons, Light | MINORC AS Eg: for hatching from pure-bred Black 
blocks Way timber ; m ‘et Will | Brahmas—$1 eac h. Robert Patterson, China | For Sale—Pure-bred Single Comb Black | Minorcas, Rhode Island Reds and Columbian 
ocks. ay t ers complete ! | Grove, N. C., Route 2. Minorca cockerels of heavy laying strain $1 W yandottes, at $1.50 per 15 50 per cent fer- 
circular describing same on application. “ . Pee 3. W Wi Chipley, G pe : : PF . UJ 
i mill is brand new Price $308 75, t STALLIONS each, Mrs. - D. Wisdom, lipley, Ga, saan Suaranteed. Place your orders early. 
| : ds r ee > : : é “ - : = — _ = John G. Greene, High Point, N. Cc. 
Winston-Salem, A. Swain & Bro, Plymouth, Old-fashioned goats for sale, $5 trio. Lew- | REDS 





North Carolina. is Peel, Rt. 1, Williamston, N. C | single Cor Vea (. Cantak. Single Comb Buff Orpington chickens and 

de tats Sek, : dil so Sede — lee Single Cox omb — Red Eggs—W. C. Wooten, | Bourbon Red Turkeys exclusively, Hens, 

HELP WANTED Percheron and Trotting bred stallion, Also | Sté atesville N. < b wor. ___. } pullets and cockerels for le; also several 

large Jacks for cash or easy terms, Cot- Rose Comb Red cockerels and eggs for, toms, Chicken eggs, $2.75 fifteen; turkey 

Z = tage Hill Farm, Boykins, Va. sale. W. C. Vincent, Greenville, N. C. eggs, $3 dozen, Miss Julia Jones, Tobacco- 
Salesmen—We want honorable, energetic | -—————————— <~—a- ~ —- — ville, N. 

hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nursery DOGS : Eggs from prize-winning Single Comb : ems 




































































- a 2 le Seiie - - 15 eves r. | Sees fr he ‘St. strains ‘ping = 
stock. Good proposition for the right man. Two fine bull Gips $10 each. Cottage Hill Rhode Island Reds. $1.50 for 15 eggs. Bug- | wi BBS ph ae we t strain ; Orpingtons —_ 
Smith Bros., Dept. 26 . 1 Ga. Perm sovuinE,.. Va - gaboo Farm, Bonda, N. C. : eee a slack. Wyandottes— White, 
athe Ne a oeticnamcacmscnietinis » b s, a. a — — - — = - | Partridge, Columbian, Silver, Silver Penciled 
Wanted—A good live man in every county Collie Pups—Males. Five males $2.50. | ¢ Sue aie 's — as colored Rose | Gorden. Brahmas — Light. Rocks — Part- 
x] j . ~ 7 : - I > slé ror ss € t sj . ome ao - * 
to sell nursery stock, Splendid proposition | None better, J. F. Pollard, Greenville, N.C. | COmP hove Jsland Beds. tpes ten cents | ridge, White, Barred, Rhode Island Reds. 
to right party. Reference required. Ad- rT R R - - , each, : . Suther, Statesville, N.C. | Cornish—Dark, White. Andalusians—Blue. 
dress, W. H. Crawford & Co., Statesville, nes wo o MO —z BREEDS Reds, both combs. Won 25 firsts. Cock- | Minorcas—Black, Buff. Ancona—Mottled, 
North Carolina. — Southdown Shee D, Essex and Poland-China erels $2 to $10. Eggs booked at $1.50 until | Hambur —Silver Spangle. ILeghorns—Sin« 
~Salesman—For high-class Tobacco Fac- | hegs, Collie pups, Rams, Shoats, Pups and | February 15; $3 later. Catalogue. Mrs. J. | gle Comb, White, Brown, Buff, Rose Comb, 
i tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay | Pigs. Immediate Shipment. L. G. Jones, | C. Deaton, Salisbury, N. C. Brown. Cockerels of above varieties. Geese— 
and promotion for steady workers. Com- | Tobaccoville, N. C. ROCKS naa ae Runne ¥; Fawn, 
plete instructions sent you. Pic dmont To- At Stud—The magnificent Imported Collie “Rocks C h TS M a rite 2 BAS i hite, (stock), % — 
bacco Co., Danville, Va., “Box S-23, Parbold Powhattan. Registered Airedales, sus: 1eap—R. G. Mosley, Route 2, Win- | Homer. Hogs—Berkshire, Dogs—Fox T 








“jer ‘ sve View Far ‘ ¥ cs 
hounds and Fox Terriers. Championship | Ston-Salem, N.C. rier, College View Farm, College Park, Ga, 


| POSITIONS WANTED | stock gett rs. 3arrons and Young's Wt ite | p age Barred Bale Sih LS Both mat- 
La tw se Yards and aaeEs ne sabi meee a | SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


Wanted—Position as farm manager, Din- You can buy pure-bred White Rocks from 
gle, Minter, Ala. For Sale—Pair registered Durocs, 2 years the Randolph Poultry Farm, Ashton, N. CC. | APPLE 
































old, male very blocky, deep cherry red, no Pure Buff and Silver Penciled Rocks for | 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES akin to sow, both has all the good points, | sale—Lula Fesperman, China Grove. N, C |  Apples—Fancy Winesaps—$3.75 barrel; No. 
will weigh about, male, 300; sow, 350 or 375. —————— 1, $3.50; No. 2, $3. Fair Hill Orchards, 








Chauffeurs Get $18 Wceek--Earn while | Has littered 19 pigs at 2 litters, just served Partridge Plymouth Rocks for eggs and] Mechums River, Va. 


by this boar, on 20 inst. First check $75 get beauty. McGlothlin Poultry Farm, Portland, | —-—-—— —_— a Sess cert aS Fy ews 

















learning. Sample lessons free. Franklin In- a Gansesieed tk giehen, fina trie Tenn. ee : BEANS 
stitute, Dept. G, 806, Rochester, N. Y. ‘ S aes ~ — - a Extra Early S ’ ——s 
= as . male 2 females 12 Duroc and % Black Essex, | White Plymouth Rocks—Eggs $1 for 15. uxtra Early Speckled Velvet Beans—$2.50 
_w anted—Men, women, $75 month. | List | 4 months old, weigh 80 to 90 each. Only | Fischel’s. strain, Beech Land Farm, Ori- | Pe? bushel. J. W. Cc rary, Butt Springs, Fla, 
Government jobs open, free, Franklin In- | $30 or $10 each. 15 grade Durocs and Po- |, ental, N. C. - — = 


Velvet Beans—We have them in lots to 

Barred Plymouth Rocks. Thompson strain. suit. Ask us for prices and ave money. 
Eggs $2 per 15. G. Virgil Bodenheimer, | Chipley Gin Company, Chipley, 
Thomasville, N. C. 








stitute, Dept. G 214, Rochester, N.Y. land China gilts, 6 to 10 months. Those | 
Shorthand Tuition Paid Monthly From } bred, $15 each, Others unbread, $7.50 to $10. 

guaranteed salary. , Railroad fare deducted, | 2 pure-bred gilts, 2 months in farrow, weigh 

Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. | 175 to 225, price $18 and $22.50; pair $40, 
Wanted Farmers—-Men and Women—1s8 or |2 E. Wiggins, Sunbudy, N. ¢ 

over for Government jobs. $75 month 

















4 ve TS ST | oes : Mammoth Yellow Soja Sennett 30 per 
Buff Plymouth Rocks—Finest strain mated | bushel. W. B. Fisher, Swan Quarter, N. C, 
bi prize winners. Eggs $1.50 and $2 per 15. Mammoth Yellow and Brown Soja Beans, 
Steady ‘work. common education sumeient. || POULTRY AND EGGS __|/ S58. tomas. Rockingham, N. ¢. for planting, $1.50 per bushel. Beech Land 
Write immediately for list, positions now | A few more Barred tock cockerels, half | Farm, Orie ntal, pee , : 
obtainable. Franklin Institute, Dept. G, 215, ___—ANCONAS ns ae | gee on = : ae rer gge a age at If you need soy bean seed for next year 
Rochester, N.Y. Anconas—Exhibition cockerels $1 to $5 | 2-8n¢ ¥f.00. FF. V. Carpenter, Worth, N.C.| planting, buy now and save money. Extra 
Eggs for Hatching—From Thompsons | close price on early sales. F. P. Latham, 
c, 


each. W. Orlando Felton, Magnolia, Va. 2 
LIVESTOCK ee ee | Ringlet Barred Rocks, Farm range or pens, | Belhaven, N. 
} 












































































































BRAHMAS Prices reasonable Satisfaction guarant i 7. oe 
paitiddnianaibiaenaieianiane —__— —_—__— " pos ae mite Jagd selec Early Speckled Vel »ans—hig 
—— = es 8 > oases sabe »} yr f K lec e vet Beans high | per 
} BERKSHIRES Pure-bred Light Brahmas. cockerels $2; | paso Bre vl — Farm, John D. Cave, | cent germination guaranteed, $2.25 a bush- 
Berkshire boar $10. L. J. McKeithan, Bo- | Pullets $1.50. B. 4 allman, Marshville, | wv : | el. Special price on quantity, Marketing 
livia, N. North Carolina, | fra : ibe. WYANDOTTES j Association, Grove Hill, Ala. 
—— Pigs—70 pounds and upward at BLACK SPANISH | _| . Partridge Wyandottes—Premicr strain, $2 | Early Speckled Velvet Beans for Sale— 
15¢ pound, toe extra for crate. Lochiel | “White Face Black Spanish—A small lot of for 15 eggs. E. C. Burch, Hartsville, S.C. _ : $2.50 “ig se omer & fine, worth double 
Farm, Hillsboro, N. C. select birds at special prices while they last. | White “Wyandotte s—Hens $1.50; cocks, pel ta 7 oe a ie % rare? carly ‘while 
} Berkshire Pigs—Seven weeks old, pure- | W. E. Hales, Pikeville, N. C. | cockerels $3, to $5. BF. Crutchteld, Thom- | COCe?. ~- 2: Suet, mMienione Ga. oy 
t breds, $5. Grades $3.50 each. Satisfaction [~— __ BUCKEYES seal nae ~ | asville, N. _ For Sale—Early Speckled Velvet Beans. 
guaranteed. W. E. Hall, Mechums River, Va, ia i as statins stbcgeiaed | ma ee rita Pace z % Wholesale and retail, Recleaned, Limited 
For Sale Sead White Wyandotte hens, ; 
Movaiton Bred ready Bue keye Red chickens and eggs for sale, | Fishel strain, $1 each. J. Walton White quantity left. Price reasonable. Bowles 
for service, Bred gilts. Fall pigs, both | $2 per 15. Miss Minnie Spangler, Route 3, | jartwell, Ga. j *| Farms, W. E, Cook, Prop, Rt. A, Evergreen, 
hd sf CE ng 4 Shelby, N. C. j— - Ali .bama. 

sexes, Fine bred and registered stock, with | Shelby, N. ©. : = S| s ee Sap SEIT Sa ASOT RL es oe ee eater ae 

papers, at farmers’ prices. Royalton Pines COCHINS | a nllver Lsced Wyandotte cockerels wal os Alabama “Speckled Velvet seed beans for 
~ . - 2 x or ine y ‘ — - r “5 S* m a ? es — x : ¢ r vari . or . 

Farm, Lock Box 168, Southern Pines, N. C. Buff Cochin Bantams, $1.50 per pair. | holdt, Henry River, N. C. sale, of the early variety, $1.75 per bushel, 
DUROC-JERSEYS Cocks 50c up. Pure-bred. Geo. Laxton, | Si = : - - {| any quantity f. o. b. here, sacked in even 





Silver-laced Wyandottes—Egegs, $1.50 for 














































































































—_ pone i ns oat — n Creek, N, C. ie weight two bushel sacks. Rhodes Brothers 
~~ Registered Duroc orse y bred gilts. ~ Clov- = din iNet . aa a Raa ad 46, Mig parcel post. A few _ $1.50 eacks Ge orgiana, Ala. ‘ 
erdale Farms, Burgaw, N. ¢ CORNISH 1 G. ¢ Boling, Seagrove, N. 
a — | —_——__—_—— —ew oe For Sale—The Celebr: ‘ated 100- day Spec kle 
For Sale—Re »gistered Duroc-Je rsey ~ pigs, Dark Cornish—“South’s Best’, stock and | Champion JW hite W yandotte 1s—E ges | for Velvet Beans, ) per bushel. They will 
open gilts, and service boars, as AEN as the | eggs. United Poultry Yards, Ranger, Ga. | hatching. Write for mating list and show |] prow on poor land, better on rich land, 
best. F. P. Latham, Belhaven, N. C § ~ LEGHORNS — | record, Frank Hamrick, Shelby, N.C make more feed and improve your land at 
Registered Duroc-Jersey pigs, 2 months —___—— -—-~- $$ - | White Wyandotte eggs, 15 for $1. Meadow | same time. Ask for prices on big lots, F, 
old, $8. tegistered. C. H. Watkins, High- Pu ire-bred Single : om —— F gemma Brook Farm, Little Mountain, S. C. A. Bush, Richland, Ga. 
land Springs, Va., Route 1. core a a <% paid, E. F. Metcalf, Scotts- White Wyandotte Cockerels — January ‘aa CABB: AGE eS ye ae 
Wanted—To exchange few Duroc-Jerseys | ———————— . | hatched, very fine birds, of Fishel strain, | ~— = —— en ai 
for North Carolina seed peanuts. Would ex- Write to Mrs. Derrick Potts, Chase City, | $1.50; cocks $2, J. E. Sapp, Belew Creek, | _ Large ~ Wakefield ‘abbage | -lants—1,000 
change for a Poland-China. Plain View } Va., Route 4, for White Leghorn eggs. The North Carolina, 70c. Fred Murray, caput, NW. 
Farm, Byromville Ga. non layers in the world. | Partridge and White Wyandottes—Stock : Waketield Cabbage P lants—7be per 1,000, 
For Sale—February 20 on, registered Du- 35 Beautiful Dark Brown _Leghorn hens, | and eggs for sale. Winners in leading shows. Catawba Farm, Claremont, N. ¢ Pete od roe 
roc-Jersey pigs, 8 weeks old. Out of big, | 18 months old, 7se each. Going out of bus- | Cockerels cheap, Sandy Run Poultry Yards, Cabbage Plants—$1 per thousand; 5,000 or 
mature sows from Haggin’s herd in Ken- | iness. Box 221, Marion, N.C. Ellenboro, N. C. more 75¢. B. C. Lambeth, High Point, N. Cc. 
tucky. Sired by son of Old Defender, who High-class Single Comb Black Leghorns— Se ro NaN BA = . peeeremee 
iva ; : . ; : ope NE? Cabbage Plants—Leadin varieties, 1,000 
was Grand Champion South Carolina State | Quality and price right, positive guarantee. | - aes ae Ss =| 9; Oakd: ale Fara, College Sane (Georei a. 
Fair, 1915. Write for prices and “blood lines. | Oakview Farm, Newbern, Tenn. White African Guineas, $1.75 a pair. Mrs, | 2° : pee. eee 
. 2ur one > 3; Cc Tavnesville 7 ‘ > Hi 
Cc. M. Burts, Honea Path, S. C. White Leghorn cockerels, Barrons famous Addie » Allen, Way nesville, N. i as Cabbage Plants— P: a shipment, gtt2® 
oO. L C's. trapnested strain of America’s greatest lay- TURKEYS a Loe ellverec , orr ort Green, 
SPS = = - ers, $2 each. Franklin Poultry Yard, Frank- | - : = a Ra ge e fee Ae 
Registered mh. a a pigs for egies. OC; & lin, Va. Mammoth Bronze Turks ys for Sale—Allen Cabbage Plants to Local Unions—We meet 
Elliotte, Route 29, Charlotte, N. C. H. A. Lee, Dunn, N. C. “ ae =a? . es 
Single Comb Brown Leghorns—Heavy win- | - _ | outside competition. Union Plant Co., Marsh< 
For Sale—O. I. C. pigs. Registered stock. | ter jayers. Stock, eggs and baby chicks Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Prize stock, | ville, N. Cc. 
Oak Lawn Stock Farm, A. L. Deal, Manager, | prices reasonable. Thos. Donaldson, Char- | Miss Carlie Hemp, Kennesaw, Ga. Wakefield Cabbage Plants That's Fost- 


- D., XN tlle, N. C. : ———— . A C a) i 

+ _— ts ——— — . | lotte, N. C., Routo 8. Bourbon Red Turkeys—Well developed. | proof—1,000, 75 cents. Murray’s Farm, Clare4 

7 O. I. C’s—Fine, pure-bred oO. I. - Rs Extra fine Single Comb Brown Leghorns, | Invincible Farm, Andrews, S. C. | mont, N. C. 

prize winning strains. -rices reasonable. T. | prize winning strain. Cockerels $3; eggs $1 Mi — — 

‘ a ~ . & e i ’ . Mammoth Bronze turk 

BE. Reid, Campobello, 8. C. ___ | Light Brahma eggs $2 setting. Mrs. Ber-| ers, Toms, $5; hens, $3.5 
C 


POLAND-CHINAS — tha M. Rich, Asheboro, Rt. 2, N. C. Rt. 3, Salisbury, N. 



















Excellent lay- W ake field Frost- proof Cabbage Plants—4 
Mrs. J. A. Bame, |} 1,000 75c Special prices on lots. HEureka 
| Farm, Cataw ba, N. C. 


































































sah | 3 # : mae 
Registered Poland-China sows $20 each. Single Comb Buft Le »ghorns—Standard Mammoth Bronze Turke vs—Purest breed- | Cabbage plants $1 per thousand, 75¢ 
12 weeks old, pigs $5 each, A. A, Capehart, | bred, prize Sag Eggs per 15 first pen | ing, prize winners. Eggs in season., Mrs. | larger lots. 0c 100 by mail, Oaklin Farm, 
Kittrell, N. $3; second $2; third $1; hens $1. Cottage | Frederick Taylor, Vass, N. C. Salisbury, N. C. 
i _—— 1 Home Poultry Yards, Millboro, N. C. ij — ——— | ——— - - a 3 —— - 
} For Sale—Re ‘gistered Poland-China pigs, eer asm Ta Mammoth Bronze Turkeys for sale. Prize Cabbage Plants—All varieties. Seventy- 
shoats and sows. Yours truly, Guernsey Single Comb White Leghorns—Won 4ll| winning stock. Satisfaction guaranteed. | five certs per thousand, Acme Plant Co., 
Farm, Marshville, N. C. firsts their class and two sweepstakes at | Oak Grove Stock Farm, Mineral, Va. Yonges Island, S. C. 
-—— —__—__________——_—- {| Chesterfield. Eggs $1 per sitting. Few select Wi eG EES See TEED Ge - — rear ane 
Pig Pigs! Prolific Victoria— 46-pounds | nullets $1.50 each. H. B. Graves, Pageland, _Wanted—To buy or Caeiee 5 : I mccain Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—l, 006 for $ 
at six months—Big Type Poland-China— | gouth Carolina Narragansett tom, Miss Florence Jeffress, | parcel post including third sone, $1.25. W. 
" a fic. $7.50 ez ristering — - Fletcher . Tick l Coll N. 
$1 extra, 5. gp eto —— sville, Reece Wanted—White Leghorn Hens. We want 59a ar Tee SESE TY Mae c. bn icker, Elon ee - ~ 
ae Ss : -"_-* | to buy three to five hundred White Leghorn Pure-bred B ourbon ted Turkeys—$10 trio, Frost Proof ¢ ‘abbage Plants—$1 per thous~ 
ABERDEEN- ANGUS hens, not over one year old. Address, quot- | Black Langshan cockerels, $2; pullets, $1’ ]/ and. Parcel post. 25¢c per hundred. Ernest 


























































~~ Anegu s ‘ rice gleture far 2,|C. L. Harrison, Lenoir City, Tenn. W. King., 41 Bee St., Charleston, S. €. 
Angus | Cattle—Both sexes, all ¢ ages, best | ing lowest price. Ingleture farm, Box 112, = Harriso enc en aac x : ee } 

strains. Correspondence and inspection in- | Greenville, N. C. re Pa eee rca Finely marked Everson Red Turkey ay | Frost Proof X Sihaee I an - theus- 

; > > >» Stock Farms, Jeffers EN Riana each; pairs $7. hite African Guineas 25 and, Parcel Post, ec per hundred. South- 

| on ove en “eis siianidinehcasioete —___—— _ ORPINGTONS © ———— | each. Osborne Poultry Yards, De Soto, Ga, eastern | Plant Co., Charleston, 8. C. 

| » ° ao - “White Orpington cockerels of. quality and = peoscash nee Co ee aS 

| HEREFORDS highest breeding. Three to seven dollars. MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS Frost Proof C abbas oe a acing B. ms 

' Registered Hereford Cattle—Best breed- | Write for description, or order direct. Will Pure-bred poultry, stock and eggs. List rieties; grown ony est 2s. - % e 
ing. All ages. Jarman Farm, Porterdale, | give full value for your money. E. C. Goode, | free. Nine breeds. United Poultry Yards, | rooted, 70 cents per thousand, x . avis, 





Georgia. Boydton, Va. Ranger, Ga. 3artow, Fla. 





























Saturday, February 5, 1916] 


Cabbage. Plants to please. Early Jersey 
and Charleston Wakefield varieties 75c 1,000. 
Lettuce $1.50 1,000. Hubert & Fry, Route 3, 
Hickory, N. Cc. 

‘abbage Plants—Early Jersey Waketield, 
$1.25 per thousand. Five thousand and over 
$1 per thousand. For sale by S. W. Vick, 
Whitakers, N. C, 








Send orders now 
shipment subject to 





Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed—$1.50 per 
v 











Plants—From Long Island seed. 
ite, postpaid, 100, 25c; 500, 90c; 
Express, $1 1,000. Glendale Farm, 
Pe 








Plants that make cabbage, $1 per 





, own crops, All varieties. A. W. Perry, 
siand, S. C. 


f. 





Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Plants— | 
per thousand; 5,000 or more 90c; by par- | 





1 post---100, 25¢e; 500, 7T5e; 1,000, $1.25. Mur- 
ray Aycock, Kenly, N. C. 





trostproof cabbage piants that please. 
Leading varieties, by express, 70c per 1,000. 
By mail 1,100 for $i postpaid; 100 for lic 
postpaid. R. O. Parks, Ulah, N. C. 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—From best 
Long Island grown seed, 60c per 1,000; 5,000 
or more 50 cents per 1,000 Dewberry plants 
$1 per hundred, C, F. Maynard, Morrisville, 
North Carolina. 


1,000,000 Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage 
Plants—1,209 $1. Ready; April headers, 
lasting until August. Seed sown late which 
insures heading. Frazier Plant Co., Kates- 
ville, + C 

Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey, Charleston 
Summer, and Succession, $1 thousand; 1242¢ 
hundred, If mailed add postage. Dealers 
write for prices. B. J. Douglass, Box 45, 
Chesterfield, S.C, 

Habs Virginia grown frost-proof cabbage 

1 25e hundred: 500 85c; 1,000 $1.25, 
By express $1 thousand; 10,000, 
faction guaranteed, Tidewater 
anklin, Va. 
















Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof—i00 Pp paid 
$1. Icy express 500, 75c; 1,000 at $1.25; 5,000 
and over $1 per thousand. We grow all lead- 
ing varieties and ship promptly. Farmers’ 
Plant ( ‘ompany, Putney, Ga. 











Cabbage Plants Satisfaction “gu 
Charleston Wakefield, Jersey Wakefield 
Flat Dutch. By express, 500, 75c; 1,000, $1. 
By mail, 500 $1; 1,000 $2. Will ship immed- 
fately. <A trial is all I ask. E. Rabun, Tif- 
ton, Ga. 

Cabbage Piants—Prost proof, millions 
ready for shipping now. We ship the same 
day order is received. 500 parcel post pre- 
paid, $1. By express: 1,000 to 5,000, $1.25; 
6,000 and over at $1. Order from us, and 
get quick shipment. Albany Plant and Seed 
Co., Alt Albany, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants — Imme sdiate | “shipment. 
Early Jerseys, Charleston Wakefield, Succes- 
sion, and Flat Dutch. Prices: 500, parcel 
post paid, $1; 1 to 4 thousand, express, $1.25; 
5 to 9 thousand, $1; 10 to 15 thousand, 90c. 
Jarrard Plant Co., Albany, Ga 


Cc abbage Plants — Louisiana Wakefield, 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession, Drumhead 
and Flat Dutch. Express collect; 1,000, 
$1.25; 3 to 6 thousand, $1 per thousand. 
Special prices on 5,000 or more. Parcel post 
prepaid, 500 for $1. Write for catalogue and 
order blanks, Order today. We grow our 
own plants. Bellmont Seed and Plant Com- 
pany, Albany, Ga. 











Cabbage Plants for "Sale-——We now have 
ready for immediate shipment the finest lot 
of cabbage plants ever offered for sale. 
These plants are grown in the open and are 
strong and hardy Price 1,000 by express 









not prepaid, $1.25. 500 by parcel post, p1 

paid, $1. 500 by express not prepaid Tic, 
We guarantee prompt shipment antl satis- 
factory plants. Send us your order. The 


Georgia Plant Co., “The Prompt Shippers.”’ 
Albany, Ga. 





Cabbage Plants --- p ositivels frostproof. 
Our plants are well hardened, strong and 
healthy, and sure to please. Will guarantee 





prompt, quick and safe delivery. Cultural 
directions if desired. Give me a trial order; 
will guarantee entire satisfaction. Early 


Jersey, Charleston, Succession and Dutch. 
Price $1 fer single 1,000; 3,000 to 5,000 at 
80c; 5,000 to 10,000 at 75c per 1,000. .Prices 
on large quantities quoted “" ——— 
WW. &. Kiv ett, High Point, N. 


Genuine Frost- proof Cabbage Plants—Fif- 
ty million now ready. Varieties: Early Jer- 
sey and Charleston Wakefield, Succession 
and Flat Dutch. Prices: by express, 1,000, 
$1.25; lots 5,000 and over, $1 per thousand. 
10,000 lots $0 cents thousand. 500 postpaid, 
$1, Now booking orders for sweet potato 
plants. No deposit required. We guarantee 
good, strong plants and prompt shipment. 
Agents and dealers wanted in every locality. 
Jefferson Farms, Box C, Albany, Ga. 


CLOVER 


Pure-bred Sunbeam 











per 100 by mail. Same piants used 














_SUDAN GRASS 





Mitchell's Early Double Prolifie Yield Cot- 











Saas About “Marvelous Sudan Grass—The 
most profitable forage crop ever grown in 


weuazn Plants—100 $25 Biggest tonnage per acre of 
high-class hay known. 


You never have to buy feed for 








loss into sure profit. Get the only authori- 
| tative book on Sudan-—how to pliant, culti- 
vate and harvest. 
information for 


David B. Clarkson, Rebetown, Tex. 
SEEDS AND PL ANTS 


, healthy Big Boston, 


Rau, Castle Hayne, 





Lespedeza See — 2 


MISC E L LAN EOL 
Brown, Zachary ; 














Lespe deza Seed for. ‘Sale—Ww rite 
and growing direct- 











Select Seed bP gg peck; $3.50 bushel. 








Lespedeza Seed from Oakland Planta- 














Pounds Recleane a 





well-rooted James Grape 
$ le -tter in Progre ssiv e F armer 








Good Stock Seed Peanuts—95¢ bushel cash. | 
Christian Dickson Co., 








(37) 205 


Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey, Charleston 


| Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch, ready 


now. Prices by express, $1.25 per thousand. 
Lots of 5,000 or over, $1 per thousand; 500 


| postpaid, $1. Now booking orders for sweet 


potato plants. Write us for prices. Satis- 
faction fuaranteed or money refunded, 
Acree Brothers, Albany, Georgia. 


Genuine Frost-proof Cabbage Plants ready 














now Full count and good strong plants 
nteed, Varietic Early Jersey and 
rleston W aketie id, " Succession aud Fiat 
Dutch. Prices by express 1,000, $1. » lots 
five thousand and over $1 ionanna, 500 
| postpaid $1. Booking orders for all varieties 
sweet potato plants Place your order early, 
John H. Williams, Blakely, Ga. 
Over 100 Acres Frost Proof Cabbage Piants 
of the Highest Quality—Guaranteed to give 
Satisfaction. Prices, express collect: $1 per 
1,000; 85e per 1,000 for 5,000 or more, \ 





rieties: Jer Waketield, Charleston W: 
field, Early Spri Early Flat Dutch, Late 
Flat Dutch, Early Succession, Late Succes- 
sion. Beet, Lettuce and Onion plants, $1.50 
per 1,000, All plants by mail, 35¢ per 100. 
For a prefitable crop buy your lants from 
Alfred Jouannet, Mt. Pleasant, Cc. . 












One Acre for One Dollar—Will send by 
Parcel Post sufficient Wofford Pedigreed 
Japanese Honey Cane Seed to plant one acre 
for syrup, for one dollar. A wonderful pro- 
ducer, Pronounced by Government experts, 
and others a most delicious syrup. Larger 
quantity prices on application, With each 
order full instructions, when and how to 
plant, and cultivate. Furman Smith, Seeds- 
man, Anderson, &. C., Distributors for South 
Carolina. Chas. P. Wofford, Llewellyn Pian- 
tation, Golden, Miss. 


<|| MISCELLANEOUS — | 


_ Before ordering, get my plant and seed 
circular. DD. M. McFarren, Foley, Ala. 


Ornamental Steel Fencing — Write for 
Prices. Robt. H. Priddy, Campbell, N. C. 











Registered Short Nose Berkshires ~Single 
Comb White Leghorn cockerels, Barron 
strain. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 

Mr. Farmer—We are offering our ground 
agricultural lime at two fifty per ton, car 
lots. Write, B. F. Keith Co., Currie, N. C. 

Pure-bred Berkshire pigs; Buff Plymouth 
Rock and Single Comb Brown Leghorns; 
cockerels, hens, putlets. Mrs. J. H. Watts, 
Taylorsville, N.C 











Seed Buyers—Send for illustrated cata- 
logue. We offer fresh seed at low prices. 
Mail orders our specialty. Scott Seed Co., 
Greensboro, N. C. 





Hand assorted Virginia Bunch qua Valen- prepared to quote 
P 


ia for sale. 








most aecracuye 





Pr ants. a per of 
Grape vines 10 cents each. 





Chattanooga, Tenn. 


























and watepeoe wit 





Sale—2,000 bushels field peas 

















Sale — Whippoorwills, 
Red Rippers and Mixed. $ 





















10,0600 pounds recleaned unhulled White 
Blossom Sweet Clover or Melilotus§ seed, 
Lots to 100 pounds 10c pound, larger lots 8c 
pound, Cunningham, Tate Co., Brooksville, 
Miss. 























Red Sweet Potatoe e—arike 





Halt see a and “table size. 
ron > and pore ecrere 





CHUFAS 
Best Chufas—$3 per bushe1, Order early, 
Williamson & Dennis, Gainesville, Fla. 
CORN 





Plant ee Corn this year, $3 bushel; $1 
peck.. R Bland, Originator, Kerr, N. C. 





Recon 9 Tennessee Red Cob Seed Corn 
at $2 per bushel. Hugh Moore, Shelbyville, 
Tenn. , 


~ “Biggs Seven Ear” selected seed corn, 
$2.50 per bushel. H, L. Broke, Rock Mount, 
North Carolina. 









Vardaman Stooling Corn—Pure-bred field 
selected. Limited amount at $3 bushel. Or- 
der now. E. €. McCary, Bethany, Miss. 


Seed Corn—Halls Improved ensilage and 
Mammoth White Dent. Highest quality, 
$1.75 bushel. Sacks 22c. W. E. Hall, Me- 
chums River, Va. 








For Sale—Yellow improved Red Cob hand 
shelled seed corn, 85 per cent grain for $1.50 
for half bushel or $2.50 for a bushel by 
weight. D. A. Covington, Gibson, N. C.. 


For thode’s Mosby Prolific Seed 
Corn. Best strain for Gulf states. Two- 
eared, sound, drouth resistant. My expefi- 
ence covers twenty-one years on the farm, 
five years in college, four years Experiment 
Station work, seven years farming and Farm 
Demonstration Work. My corn is a product 
of this experience. Prices $2 per bushel. L. 
T. Rhodes, Bay Minette, Ala. 








Potato Plants—Millions 
co Proof Solid South | 
-e for my special offer Wake fleld | Cabbage 
“The Plant Man.” Barliest Strawberry 
Dig wy 100 60¢; 





plants in cultivation. 


Asbury, Lincol n nton, 








Triumph Sweet Potatoes—Earliest, 


Orders filled in rotation. 
. Vigorous plants and count every 





“Frost = y Cc abbage | Plants—Prompt ship- 





Potato Plants—Nancy 
Rico, and Southern Queen. 
i 50 per thousand for : 


> Jersey and ¢ *harleston Wake field, 
1, 000, “31. 25; lots 5,000 and over, 


potato plants—no 
Plants true to name. Southside 


Box 393, Vidalia, Ga 


Potato Plants—Ten ~ millions “ready 
1st, throughout season. Now booking orders. 
t i i shipped as soon as received. 
. By express $1.25 per thousand, 
10,(00 $1 per thousand. 
now for potato plants and get them 
Jenkins Plant Co., 


; ten thousand and over $1.50 


Book your order 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 














For Sale—One 70-egg Cyphers Incubator, 
used twice, $10 or will exchange for 12 good 
Single Comb pullets. Must be clear of smut. 
E. A. Morrison, Stony Point, N. C 


Seeds at Retail—Sent postage paid to any 
postoffice in Southern states east of Missis- 
sippi River. Write for catalogue. Scott 
Seed Co., Greensboro, N. C. 





Fish and Meal Fertilizers for sale in car 
load lots. Responsible agents wanted in un- 
occupied territory in North Carolina. Craven 
Chemical Company, New Be’ rn, mo Ss 

Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber botk one year for 
$1.50. vet a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when you 
renew. 





Registered Jersey bull calves from United 
States Soldiers’ Home and Grand Herd, 
Mulefoot hogs. Japanese Syrup Cane sced, 
gallon or bushel, unexcelled for syrup or sil- 
age. Grow fourteen feet high. Belihayen 
Farm, Johnson City, Tenn. 


Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties, $1.25 
per thousand: 75c per one-half thousand, 
100-Day Speckled Velvet Beans, $3 bushel; 
Chinese White Beans, $4 per bushel; Select 
Sea Island cotton seed, $1.50 per bushel, 
Registered Duroc-Jersey i Potato pl 
for spring delivery. .S. T. Tygart, Nashvill 











PRINTED STATIONERY 


Illustrated Stationery—Write for our new 
Illustrated Catalogue of farm and business 
stationery. It is free and a beauty. Dept. 
P, Oxford Orphanage, Oxford, N. C. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


For Sale 
ed and in 














of 88 acres, 40 acres clear- 


hig state of cultivation, good 


buildings, Peter Perrin, Chadbourn, N. C, 


100 Acres 1 mile from town, 25 acres in 


| cultivation, 100,000 feet of timber. For full 


description write, B. M. Hinshaw, Randle- 


| nfan, N. C, 


Good truck farm for sale, one mile from 
limits, high state cultivation, 
and barn easy terms, Robert Hack- 
1a OF 






Sale—100 acres, 8-room house, 
25 tres, 6-room house, large barn, 
orchard, $3.500, Large catalogue. B. F. Per- 
row, Remington, Va, 

3eautiful Virginta Farm—105 acres, 1 mile 
to nice town. Productive soil, 2 dwellings, 
barns, ete. A real bargain, J. W. Vernon, 
Blackstone Va 


Ww ae “correspond with one thous- 
and parties wanting homes in the great Ya- 
zoo Delta. Price and terms suit everybody. 
Ww. T. Pitts, The Land Man, Indianola, Miss. 





Prettiest farm bargain to be found in 
southern Virginia. High state of cultiva- 
tion. Spiendid team, completely equipped 
with best machinery. ". Russell, 
Clarksville, Va. 








Never a Crop Failure—No drouths, floods, 
eyclones or snow. Green alfalfa all year 
round, grape fruit, oranges, cotton. Ranches 
of from 5 to 40 acres for sale near Phoenix. 
City conveniences, schools, unlimited water 
under Roosevelt dam. Poultry market. Will 
assist building home, Easy payments, Write 
Myers & Garrick, G iendale, Arizona. 


Bogalusa—Home of the largest 5 saw mill 
in the world. Out over pine lands ar’ for 
sale close to this town. Can be bought for 
$10 an acre, easy terms, 4 per cent interest. 
You can raise stock and engage in general 
darming—your boys can work in the town. 
Located in Ozone Belt. Building materials 
advanced to assist in improving your farm 
to extent of four times cash payments. 
Write Great Southern Lumber Co., Dept. C. 
L., P. 0. Box 128, Bogalusa, La. 
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GRESSIVE FARMER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

New York Office, 41 Park Row; 

Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. { 


| 


OFFICES: 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. | 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
$3; special rates on clubs of 25 or more. Foreign 
subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


Years, $2; five years, 


Long- 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, = sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for 


club of three 


yearly subscriptions, if sent (Cogether, all for oy | 





YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT | 


The date to which your subscription 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your 
16,"" means that Mr, Doe ts paid up 
send in your renewal, 
and properly corrected on your label. 
date does not properly show 


is paid is 
name, 
to December $31, 
it requires about ten 


\}hen your subscription 


given on the little red or 
printed thus, “John Doe, 31 Dec. 
1916, ete. After you 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


BE WILL positively make good 


This does not mean that we will try 
lent dealings, we will make 
The conditions of this guarantee are, 
to us within one month 
after the transaction complained of: 


advertiser, and that the subscriber 


the 

as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, 


days to have this date changed 

Please advise us promptly if the label 
expires, 

loss sustained by any subscriber 

made ina The Progressive 


good to the subscriber as we 
that the claim for loss shall be reported 
after the advertisement 
that our 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
must say 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 


but in any case of actually fraudu- 


have just indicated. 


appears 
lNability 


in our paper and 
shall cover only the 


when writing each advertiser: 
Progressive Farmer, which guar- 





Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 














Wanted: Experiences for Our “Pretty 
Homes Special’’ 





wish to have our readers tell just what they have done toward 


Me 18 we plan to issue a “Pretty Homes Special,” 


making their homes and surroundings more attractive. 


was by making a lawn; 
shrubs, vines and flowers. 


space rates for all others used. 


Don’t forget that good clear photographs will be a great help, and we 


will be glad to pay for them. 


All matter for this Special must be in our hands not later than March 4. 


by planting an avenue of trees; by planting 
Or possibly the old house was remodeled, 
repainted and made more attractive and habitable. Any way, however it 
was done, we hope you will tell us about it. 
For the three best letters we offer prizes of $7.50, $5 and $3, and regular 


and in it we 


Maybe it 





Prizes for Letters From Boys and Girls 





UR series of articles for farm 
boys will be a regular weekly 
feature hereafter, and we hope every 
Progressive Farmer boy is preparing 
to take advantage of them. We want 
your help, too, boys, and will give 
prizes for the best letters submitted. 
Mail us by February 12 letters on 
“Lime (calcium): What Are Its Uses 
and How to Apply It,” and by Feb- 
ruary 19 on “Phosphorus (phosphor- 
ic acid): What It Is and How to Ap- 
ply It.” 

For the best letter on each subject 
received from a boy 14 or over and 
not yet 19 we will give a prize of 
$1.50, the letter not to exceed 400 


words; and for the letter from a boynot to exceed 200 words. 


under 14 a prize of $1, the letter not 
to exceed 200 words. 

Then in our “Wide-awake Girls 
Learn Good Housekeeping” series, we 
offer our Progressive Farmer girls 
prizes as follows: Mail us by Febru- 
ary 12 letters on “We Learn How to 
Cook Vegetables,” and by February 
19 on “We Learn How to Cook 
Soups.” 

For the best letters on each sub- 
ject received from a girl 14 or over 
and not yet 19 we will give a prize of 
of $1.50, the letter not to exceed 400 
words; and for the best letter from a 
girl under 14 a prize of $1, the letter 


hinge” I 
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The Prisoner of Zenda 





(Continued from page 

“Only 
Sits” 

I drew near to him. 

“And have they keys of the 
asked in a low whisper. 


24, this issue) 
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the fouvy lords have keys, 


grat- | 











Makes Best Corn 

Meal, Graham 

Flour, Rye Flour 

Chops, Hominy, Cracks Peas,Grinds Coffee, 
Spices, etc. Perfect adjustment for fine or 
coarse work. Will ship PREPAID by Ex- 
press or Rarcel Post for only -- _..$5.00 
Ther new hand- 


APACHE GRIST MILL mill, largest 


capacity, fastest grinding, easiest turning hand- 
mill made. Does more, lasts longer. 


A. H. PATCH, Inc., Clarksville, Tenn. 


The Black Hawk Corn Sheller 
inventor. Established in 1885. 

















“I think, sir, only Detchard and | 
Rupert.” | 
sd here does the duke lodge ?” 

“In the chateau, on the first floor. 
His apartments are on the right as | 
you go toward the drawbridge.” 

“And Mme. de Mauban ?” | 

“Just opposite, on the left. But her 
door is locked after she has enter- 
ed.” 

“To keep her in?” 

“Doubtless, sir.” } 

“Perhaps for another reason?” 

“Tt is possible.” 

“And the duke, I suppose, has the 
key?” 

“Yes. And the drawbridge is 


drawn back at night, and of that too 
the duke holds the key. that it 
cannot be run across the moat with- | 
out application to him.” 

“And where do you sleep?” 


so 


“In the entrance hall of the cha- | 
teau, with five servants.” 

“Armed?” 

“They have pikes, sir, but no fire- 


arms. The duke will not trust them 
with firearms.” 

Then at last I took the matter 
boldly in my hands. I had _ failed 


once at Jacob’s ladder; I should fail 
again there. I must make the attack 
from the other side. 








You Decided to Use 
Rock Phosphate 


Since that time thousands of 
other good farmers who believe 
in the Permanent Fertility Sys- 
tem have put it to a profitable 
test. The story of their methods, 
sad their profits will help you to find 

e Permanent an Econom ical 
Pad of Phosphorus,” id oun- 
dation of Lasting Fertility.” "ta us 
tell you how they do it. 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 


Ground Rock Department 
Otey Building, Columbia, Tenn. 














“T have promised you twenty | 
thousand crowns,” said I. “You shall | 
have fifty thousand if you will do} 


what I ask of you to-morrow night. 


: 
But, first, do those servants know ' 
who your prisoner is?” 

“No, sir. They believe him to be 


some private enemy of the duke’s.” 

“And they would not doubt that I 
am the king?” 

“How should they 

“Look to this, rh Tomorrow, at 
two in the morning exactly, fling 
open the front door of the chateau. 
Don’t fail by an instant.’ | 

“Shall you be there, sir?” 

“Ask no questions. Do, what I 
you. Say the hall is close, or 
you will. That is all I ask of you.’ 

“And may I escape by the open 
door, sir, when I have opened it?” 

“Yes, as quick as your legs will | 
carry you. One thing more. Carry 
this note to madame,—oh, it’s in 
French, you can’t read_ it,—and 
charge her, for the sake of all our 
lives, not to fail in what it orders.” 

The man was trembling, but I had 
to trust to what he had of courage 
and-to what he had of honesty. [| 
dared not wait, for I feared that the } 
king would die. 

When the fellow was gone I called 
Sapt and Fritz to me, and unfolded 
the plan that I had formed. Sapt 
shook his head over it. 

“Why can’t you wait?” 

“The king may die.” 


> he asked. 





tell | 
w hat 


he asked. 
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Kitselman Quality Fences 
and Bargain Prices have secured for 


us a half-million satisfied customers,—made it 


e for usto build up the largest Direct-to-the-Farmer 
és basinces in thecountry. We arethe only concernin the world 
selling fence DIRECT TO THE FARMER that operatesits own wire mill. 


other manufacturer offers you thisadvantage. 


We get the quality you want for 


we produce our wire from Open Hearth Steel, galvanize it, weave it into a strong, 


stock-proof, Rust-Resisting Fence and give you “sa 


From Factory to Farmer 
The following are afew of our many bargains 
26-inch Hog Fence, - - 12 Cents a Rod. 
47-inch Farm Fence, - 18 Gents a Rad. 
48-inch Poultry Fence, 24 Cents a Rod. 
Special Prices on Galv. Barbed Wire. 





rices shipping direct 


WN FENCE 
CHEAPER THAN WOOD 


Our big Catalog shows 100 different styles and heights of 
fence at proportionately low prices. It’s free. Write,today. 


Kitselman Bros. Box 84 


Ind. 











“Michael will be forced to act be- | 
fore that.” 
“Then,” said I, “the king may live” 


“Well, and if he does?” 

“For a fortnight?” I asked simply. 

And Sapt bit his mustache. 

Suddenly Fritz von Tarlenheim 
laid his hand on my shoulder. 

“Let us go and make the attempt.” 
said he. 

“IT mean 
| afraid,” 


you to go—don’t 


said I. 
“Aye, but do you stay here 
take care of the princess!” 
A gleam came into old Sapt’s eye. 
“We should have Michael one 


way 
|or the other then,” he chuckled; 
“whereas if you go and are killed 
with the king what will become of 


those of us who are left?” 


They will serve Queen Flavia,” 
said J, “ and I would to God 1 could 
| be one of them.” 

“Come.” said I, “it is the king we 


are thinking about.” 
“It is true,” said Fritz. 
(Continued next week) 
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RUBBER ROOFING 


S Reliable Fox B:and. Toughest weather re 
sister known. Anybody can layit. 1-piece 
rolls of 108 sq. ft.—no 2ds. or short lengths. 

ie s ply 88c, 2-ply, $1.15, 3-ply$1.43 per roll. Nails 

cement included. Guaranteed by old 
Per Roll Senna house. Sample free. 


Surplus stock of 479 squares of 
this world famous roofing 1-ply, 
regular $1.75, to be sold at a bargain figure including 
celebrated Flintkote caps and cement. Better than 26 
dinary 2-ply rub’ er rooting. Order at once from » $1-:25 

this advertisement at our low bargain price . roll 


821 E. CARY ST. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


YFENCE 


<1 Farm, stock, poultry, and lawn 
fat +4 fence, barb wire, etc. A1qual- 
it ity and lowest prices. Shipped 
quick and little frt. from Rich'd. 
“ig New Spring catalog of South’s 

Mail pote House FREE. Write to-day fora copy. 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 


SANDER BARNYARD MANURE 


Ya DISTRIBUTOR 

















Pulverizes and drills 
stable manure evenly 
into furrows. A boy can 
run it; a mule can pull it. 
Prices low. Get our offer 
before you buy. Write for 
booklet and price. 


BERS MFG. CO. 9S" anastace 


Hickson’s Barred 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Worlthree firsts and silver cup'Richmond State Fair. 
Five firsts and five silver cups Norfolk, January 1916, 
252 birds in competition. Prolific winter layers. Ele- 
gant yellow legged cockevels $3 to$5. Pullets$2and - 
$3. Order direct from this ad. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Eggs for hatching $2 to $5 per fifteen. 


M.B. HICKSON, Lynchburg, ve 7 
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EGGS! EGGS! EGGS! EGGS! 


We have the greatest laying strain of White Leghorns 
in the South. Look up our Official Record at the first 
Missouri egg-laying contest, > , 

' horns laid over six times their own weight in eggs. 
made aclean ‘sweep at the Georgia State Fair. 

| cock bird for $150, which is probably the highest price 

| ever paid for a Southern-bred bird. Largest White Leg- 

| horn farm in the Southern States. a licensed A. P. A. 
judge in personal charge of the plant. Write for cata- 

log. It’s free. EALLWOOD POULTRY FARM, 

ox M Columbus, Ga. 


U. S. POULTRY FARMS 
Stone and eggs for sale. White and Barred Plymouth 
Roc S. C. Black Minorcas, 8. C. White Leghorns, R 
Cc. White Wyandottes. Single birds $3, Pair $6, Trio $8. 
Eggs $2 to$3 per 158. For.pure bred poultry give your 


order to 
U. s. POULTRY FARMS, R. 4, Statesville, N C. 
Eggs from Single Comb Reds, which have 


REDS been bred and personally selected for. 
years until hens are of rich uniform color 

and heavy layers. $2.00 per 15. 
W. C. WOOTEN, Statesville, N. C. 


FOR SALE Ss. C. Brown Leghorn Cockerels for 
show or breeding. They are dandies 

and we guarantee satisfaction at fair prices. 
ROYALTON FARMS 

Leck Box 168 SOUTHERN PINES, WN. C. 


| Barred Rocks of Quality, Exclusively. 
America’s choicest Blood. Choice lot of cockerels 
and breeding stock from $2.00 up 
STACY’S POULTRY FARM, 
Amelia, Virginia 
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Saturday, February 5, 1916] 










‘| Make Your 
“WasteAcres 
Produce 


ae? 
= ia 
or 
Clear that idle land. Re- 
move the stumps and 
boulders. Straighten the 
crooked creeks. Improve 
your soil. Increase your 
crops and the value of 
your farm. Remove the 
handicaps that hinder your 
work and profits. 





Red Cross Farm Powder 


will help you clear land quickly, 
easily and cheaply. Get those 
unproductive acres in working 
order now and. crop them early 
this spring- Thousands of farmers 

| everywhere have found Red Cross 
Farm Powder a wonderful help. 

Big Book Free 


contains 188 pages‘of interesting 
facts. Explains the use of Red Cross 
Farm Powder for land clearing, sub- 
soiling, ditching, tree planting and 
many other things, and tells how this 
modern farm help has solved for other 
farmers the very problems that perhaps 
now bother you. Write today for 


Hand Book of Explosives No. 177F 


E. 1. Du Pont De Nemours & Co. 
Wilmington 
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Profits! 


Are you getting them? Calf profits 
Mean more to you now than ever before, 
Beef and veal are selling at high prices. Dairy 

more i ch year. 


“Blatch ford’s 
Calf Meal 


has been known since the year 1875 as the 
complete milk substitute, Cost less than half as much 
as milk — pst ert scouring — promotes early matur- 
ity. Sold by dealers or direct from the maker. 


Write for New Data See actual figures showing P soe 


how te increase your calf pro’ 


Blatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dept. 6 Waukegan, lil. 

MEN—TRY THIS FINE RAZOR 
.C> SEND NO MONEY 

WPS 




















TRYITT 
j will enjo 
and cocieet shaves of oaz ps 
bay on AOR our $1 HONE, and if youde uss, fav 
please, Just return at end of ten days. CUT OUT THIS ad, and jugt 
+ *“Laccept offer, and will pay you or return Razor promptly 
MIDDLEBROOKS CUTLERY WORKS D-i9 CHICAGO 


B If youve a man's work to do — : 
& Wear TOWER'S FISH BRAND § 











We Will Pay You $120 {01,0.'82'suusiness 


Literature. NICHOLS CO., Dept. 5, Atlanta, Ga. 

















Nitrogen: What It Is 
and How to Get It 


Two Prize-winning Letters from Pro- 
gressive Farmer Boys 











Plenty of Nitrogen in the Air 

VERY farmer knows that good 

crops grow in rich soil. Every 
studious farmer knows that a rich 
soil is one with plenty of plant food. 
Most soils have enough of all ele- 
ments except nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potassium to last for genera- 
tions. 

Swamp or muck soils are rich in ni- 
trogen from decaying vegetation, but 
nearly all soils could be made more 
productive by applications of this el- 
ement. Nitrogen is the element which 
gives a rank growth and dark green 
color to vegetation. Without it no 
plant grows, and when the supply be- 
comes deficient in the soil, crops are 
unprofitable. 

One of the commonest sources of 
nitrogen as a farm fertilizer is ma- 
nure. It should always be saved and 
put on the fields. Nitrogen can be 
purchased in various so-called com- 
mercial fertilizers, as blood meal, cot- 
tonseed meal, nitrate of soda and 
fish scrap for 20 to 25 cents a pound. 

Another source of this valuable and 
necessary element is the air. The air 


trogen, but it is not available for 
the plants to use in this form. It can 
be taken from the air by machinery, 
but this is very costly. Clovers, 


draw the nitrogen into soil. 
W. L. TIPPINS (age 14). 
Daisy, Ga. 





Grow Legumes, Says This Young 
Farmer 


ITROGEN is one of the most im- 
portant of plant foods. «Large 
amounts of it are in the air, and it is 
used in different forms, or combina- 
tions as plant food. When bought in 
ijcommercial fertilizers it is the cost- 
liest of all plant foods, but can be 
more cheaply and profitably secured 
| by growing plants which gather it 
from the air by means of the bacteria 
on their roots. Plants of this kind 
are called legumes. The principal le- 
gumes are beans and peas of differ- 
ent kinds and all the clovers. The 
beggar weed is also a legume. 
There are several forms of commer- 
cial nitrogen,—nitrate of soda, cot- 
tonseed meal, sulphate of ammonia, 





cyanamid, tankage, and fish scrap. | 
Nitrogen is the chief factor in form- | 


ing the foliage 6f plants. It adds 
| vigor to the whole plant, and gives it 
a dark green color. Nitrogen pays 


better when applied to corn and 


small grain than to most other crops. | 


Nitrogen is easily lost from the soil 
during the rainy winter if the soil is 
not occupied by a growing crop to 
use the nitrogen as it becomes avail- 
able, so the land should not be left 
bare in winter. 
CLARENCE LEWIS (age 12). 
Bucatunna, Miss. 





| Going to Be a Farmer 


AM a boy thirteen years old and 

like farm life fine. We raise corn, 
cotton, peas, peanuts, cane, turnips 
and vegetables besides wheat, oats 
and rye. 

I go to school in the country and 
'am in the eighth erade. 
bought a piano this fall. We are hav- 
ing two new rooms built to our 
schoolhouse,—one room for music the 
other for domestic science. 


I am going to be a farmer when I | 


grow up. The Progressive Farmer 


sure is doing some farmers a lot of | 


zood, it gives them such good advice. 
MIKE ELLERBE. 
Rockingham, N. C., Route 4. 





Safety: So Jack is 
is Fanny the bride-to-be? 
i First: No, she is the trivd-to-be. 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE || 


which we breathe is four-fifths ni- | 


beans, peas, vetch, and alfalfa can | 


Our school | 


(39) 207 


Boys! Do You Want This Rifle? 


Of course you do, every live, vigorous boy wants to become an accurate shot, 
especially farmer boys who have such fineopportumity for practising on hawks, 
; squijrels and small game. 


IT 1S A BEAUTY AND SHOOTS TRUE TO YOUR AIM 


Both pleasure and skill is attained by the boy who owns this 
reliable little rifle, and we have arranged a plan whereby 
a every boy who wants this rifle may obtain one. 


























| 16 Inch 


| Round Steel 
Barrel, Walaut Stock 


Solid Breech Block 


Weighs 24 lbs., packed in neat 

x, complete with cleaning rod, 
Shoots either 22 short or 22 long, rim 
| fire cartridges. 


SENT TO BOYS 


Who will do us a small favor. Yes, we will 
send it.by parcel post, prepaid, to your address, 
absolutely without cost to you. Nothing what- 
ever for you to pay 


Here Is The Way To Get It 


Write today, at once, for free sample copies of the 
INLAND FARMER, show the paper to each of your friends, 
ask them to pay you only 10 cents for a trial subscription of 3 
months. Secure 16 such trial subscriptions, andsend us the $1.60 
thus obtained and we will send the rifle the same day we get your 
order, Charges prepaid. Almostany friend you ask will accept the 
liberal offer of 8 months for 10 cents. The INLAND FARMER is 
interesting to women as well as men, ask the ladies to try it for 3 
months, ask your boy and girl friends, ask everybody you meet. 


Be The First Boy In Your Place To Get This Riffe 


Show the paper, give out sample Copies, we furnish them to you free. Itis easy to 
get subscriptions tothe INLAND FARMER because it is a clean high class paper, 
because it is interesting to The farmer and every member of his family, because it is 
@ paper the people want. If you aremot.a subscriber your own subscription may count as one of the 
16. Write names plainly. Each trialsubscription must be new and only one toa family. 

This is one of the biggest and best offers ever made, so get up a club of 16 and secure this excellent 
rifle. Send fora bundle of sample copies today—don'’t delay. We supply you free with order blanks 
and addressed envelope. When you make up your club of 16, remit $1.60 by P. O. Money Order ang 
the rifle is yours atonce. Address - : 


THE INLAND FARMER, 405 Atherton Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


Hogs Can Starve on Corn 


Corn is an incomplete ration for hogs. Where hogs have been fed on corn alone for long periods of time, experi- 
ments show they have literally starved to death. The Agricultural Experiment stations teach that a balanced ration 
for hogs should centain 1 lb. of protein to every 5 Ibs. of fat and carbohydrates. But corn only contains about 1 
pound of protein to every 8 pounds of fat and carbohydrates. Cotton Seed Meal is the cheapest and best form of 
protein you can get—costs less than 3c a pound as compared with about 5c for gluten meal, 6c to 7c for wheat bran, 


about 8c for shorts and 16c for oats. F eed Them Cc otton Seed Meal ! 


if Cotton Seed Meal is combined with corn in proportion of about 2 parts 
corn and 1 part Cotton Seed Meal, it gives a ration, which—with ordi- 
. mary erazing—almost exactly fills the scientific requirements for a 
balanced hog feed. The Texas Swine Breeders’ Association in 
their formal report, say: *‘It’s the most economical ration of which 


we have anv record.’’ It’s the cheapest and best source of 
protein for making pork. 


Free Book on Feeding 


It’s like throwing away moncy to pay from Scto 15c a pound 
for protein when Cotton Seed Meal gives it to you for 3c. 
Write now for our valuable book on feeding formulas that 
show how to save moncy. Written by a big practical 


farmer. 
PUBLICITY BUREAU 


§NTER-STATE COTTON SEED 
CRUSHERS’ ASS’N 


808 Main St., Dallas, Texas. 


The barrel is bored and rifled with great 
care, has a built up steel jacket making 
it unsurpassed in strength, durability 

and accuracy. The outer jacket at 
barrel and all working parts ate 
Steel with beautiful blue-black 


finish. 
22 CALIBER 
Long or 
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Sy \ is the engine that is worth most to you. , 
combination is Lowest First Cost, Lowest Fuel Cost, 
Eand Greatest Durability, as built into 







These two pages in my 
New Free Book tell how 


pewer for Less Money 
than ever before. 









Kerosene, Distillate, Gasoline and Gas. 


By our New Liberal Selling Plan a less-cost ny dag g will earnits price while you pay 
for it—and a WITTE, because it uses less fuel, will pay for itsélf in in the shortest space of 
time. When you buy an engine from me, you buy it direct from the maker, and you get my 
personal guarantee—the guarantee of a man who has spent 28 years designing and building 
engines—almost ever since there have been any gasoline or kerosene engines. 


Sent Direct CASH OR EASY TERMS 


From Me With 5-Year Guarantee on Efficiency and Durability. 

ell how t 
Get My Free fuse engines 
Engine Book! f2%-Sncres 
ont 





























their merits 
weak spots—explains why 
can build and sell better engines 
for less money, why WITTE en- 
gines cost less tooperate. Send 
me your name and address now. 


ED. H. WITTE, 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
2352 Oakland Avenue, 

Kansas City, Mo. 
oaa°352 Empire Bldg.. - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


POLLO ROOFING 


} Made from APOLLO-KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL Galvanized 
-Sheets—the most durable, rust-resistant galvanized sheets 
manufactured for all forms of exposed sheet metal work. 


Actual weather tests have proved conclusively the superiority of this material for Roofi ngs 
Siding, Culverts, Tanks, Silos, Cisterns, and similar uses. Look for the Keystone adde’ 
below regular Apollo brand—it indicates that Keystone Copper Steel is used. Demand 
the genuine—aceept no substitute. Our free booklet ‘Better Buildings’’ contains farm 
plans, information and instructions for the application of metal roofing and siding. 
Jt is of special interest to every farmer and owner of buildings. Write for free copy. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Make this your banner profit year! Farm a@é? your land. Pull out the stumps—plant 
on virgin soil and reap the reward of increased land value and big crops that you won't get 
tf you let the stumps stand! 

Get my new free book at once, explaining all the facts and figures about the Hercules All- 


Steel Triple Power Stump Puller—the machine that so many thousands of farmers are making big 
mouey with throughout the country. 


Let me tell you how you can easily make $100.00 profit for every $1.00 invested in the Hercules ma- 
chine, not only the first year, but for years and vears to come. 


HERCULES” 


_ All-Steel Triple Power Stump Puller | 


With a Hercules, you turn your loafer stump land into money land 
and harvest money crops. The work is easy, quick, safe and sure. My 3-Year Guarantee 
The Hercules pulls out the roots and all—no grubbing or plowing If any casting of your Hercules .\ll-Steel Triple Power Stump Puller 
into snags. breaks, any time within three years, Whether the Fault Is Yours or the 


‘} Pulls An Acre of Stumps A Day Machine’s, I will absolutely replace any such part free of all cost to you. 


There are no conditions to this guarantee whatever. Any casting will be 
* Let me send you my free book that shows what other progres- replaced promptly, whether the machine breaks by accident or through 
@ 


| 





sinh 


3 : any flaw in workmanship or material. 
sive farmers have done and are doing. Read where they pull y Pp 


the biggest stumps in five minutes, clearing an acre of a 
stumpsaday. See the actual photographic illustrations My New Low Prices Beat All 
of scenes from many states. Read about Hercules. To the first buyer in each locality I am making a special price 


s offer this year that is bound to gain the attention and get hundreds 
Construction 


and hundreds of orders from farmers everywhere. I want you to 


The H 1 is th istael ; get in on this bargain at once, The limited number of these machines 
e Hercules is the one all-steel triple power won’t last long at the price lam making. If you write me at once on the 
stump puller made. It will pull any stump, coupon below or on a postal I will reserve one of these machines until I 
green tree or hedge without straining or hear from you whether or not you are going to buy. Understand, your 
breaking. It is 60% lighter, and 400% stronger request for my book is notan order. I simply want to get the book to you 
than any ‘“‘semi-steel’’ or cast iron puller at once, so that you can read the remarkable facts about the Hercules 
. All-Steel Triple Power Stump Puller and how it does such splendid work, makin 
made. Don’t be fooled on names that big profits for owners everywhere. Also Hand-Power Stumcs Puller Pulls - 
sound like genuine steel, Get a 120,000 ibs. Low Price. The ideal machine for the man who has no 
Hercules and be sure. It’s the only See, Gee ee Seer ne 


. H stal 
puller with double safety ratchets— Mail Coupon Mont’ koe 
has self-anchoring and stump-an- betore you sree OF rake cow 

;j a > ic ; e name and adaress and write 
choring features and is built low ae anon aa con met m mninntete 

to the ground. time, Address me personally 


B. A. FULLER, President 


HERCULES MFG. CO. 


880 -24th Street, Centerville, lowa 





See 














